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SISTINE MADONNA 


The Artist 


APHAEL SANTI was born in 1483 

in Urbino, Italy, an art center 
seventy-five miles from Florence. His 
father, who Was a painter, soon saw that 
his son had talent, and helped him in 
every way possible. When Raphael was 
only eleven years old his father died. 

So evident was this boy’s ability that 
when he was sixteen years of age the 
great Italian artist Perugino took him 
into his studio as an apprentice. Peru- 
gino had said when he had first seen the 
boy’s work: “Let him be my pupil; he 
will soon become my master.” These 
words were prophetic, for the young 

_artist when only twenty-one years old 
was already recognized as an equal of 
Perugino. 

At the age of twenty-five Raphael re- 
ceived a commission to decorate the 
walls of the Vatican in Rome. As he 
traveled from his home to the court he 
was always surrounded by admiring 
artists, as many as fifty at one time, 
seeking to do him homage. 

Raphael, who was a very spiritually 
minded man, painted many Madonnas. 
The last and greatest of these is the 
“Sistine Madonna,” which is perfect in 
form, color, and composition. That it 
stands very high in the history of art is 
evidenced by the story of the great 
painter Correggio. As Correggio en- 
tered the studio to view Raphael’s “‘Sis- 
tine Madonna,” he bowed low before it, 
and exclaimed with pride, “I, too, am an 
artist!” 


Raphael is known as the ‘most be- 


loved of all painters.” Like Leonardo 
da Vinci, he had a wonderful person- 
ality which deeply affected everyone 
with whom he came in contact. 


Study of the Picture 


The picture shows the Madonna stand- 
ing on the clouds, in the midst of count- 
less hosts of angels which appear in the 
background, and which are scarcely no- 
ticeable in the reproductions. At the 
left kneels St. Sixtus, while on the right 
is St. Barbara, patron saint of Raphael’s 
native city of Florence. The venerable 
Pope Sixtus lifts his devout old face to 
heaven, while St. Barbara smiles down 
at two cherubs who have, as it were, 
strayed from the angel band, and, rest- 
ing their faces on their hands, look up 
with big wistful eyes. 

The curtains appear to be altar cur- 
tains, drawn aside for a moment to re- 
veal a glimpse of the glories of Heaven. 
See how Raphael has centered the en- 
tire interest of the picture on the Ma- 
donna and Child by placing them at the 
highest point of the composition. The 
Madonna is exalted, yet so human, with 
her own nestling baby boy in her arms! 

The figures of lesser importance Ra- 
phael has placed on either side, complet- 
ing the composition with the little cher- 
ubs at the base. St. Barbara, youthful, 
beautiful, makes a strong contrast with 
Pope Sixtus IJ. She is clothed in the 
dress of the time, the soft folds showing 
her neck and shoulders. He is in stiff 
vestments, a papal tiara at his feet. 
St. Barbara looks down at those below, 
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St. Sixtus looks up to the Madonna bear- 
ing her perfect gift and points out to 
the world as though pleading for man- 
kind. 

This picture was painted in 1518 for 
the monastery of San Sisto, at Piacenza, 
in Italy, and was probably ordered by 
the Cardinal of the monastery. In 1753 
it was sold by the Friars to Augustus 
III, Elector of Saxony, for forty thou- 
sand dollars, and has since been the 
chief attraction of the Dresden Gallery. 


Questions for Pupils 


What does this picture represent? 
What do you see in the Madonna’s face? 
Does she seem to be thinking? What 
do you suppose she is thinking about? 
Has she a beautiful face? Do you like 
the look in her eyes? What do they 
seem to say? How does she hold her 
Babe? What upon the right balances 
the Babe upon the left of the picture? 
What look do you see in the Babe’s face? 
Does He seem to look upon the world 
with a wondering look? Study these 
faces carefully and note what meaning 
they seem to have. Who is the figure 
at the left? At the right? At whom is 
each looking? Why is this picture called 
the “Sistine Madonna?” For whom 
was it painted? Where is it now? How 
does it rank among pictures of the Ma- 
donna? Do you think it deserves its 
great fame? Why? 

Elsie May Smith. 


Madonna 


Behold her stand! a woman—yet apart— 

A stately virgin, proud, divinely mild; 

And closely nestled to her mother’s heart 
A little child. 


Amid earth’s sorrows, in maternal joy 

Victorious she rises, unafraid, 

Keeping her gracious guard about her boy 
Calm, undismayed. 


Kings have waged warfare, armies lost and 
won, 
Tyrants their battle-bolts long years have 
hurled: 
But lo! the mother and her little son 
Still rule the world. 


Mother and Child 


When I view the mother holding 
In her arms the heavenly boy, 
Thousand blissful thoughts unfolding 
Melt my heart with sweetest joy. 


As the sun his radiance flinging 
Shines upon the bright expanse, 
So the child to Mary clinging 
Doth her gentle heart entrance. 


See the Virgin mother beaming! 
Jesus by her arms embraced, 

Dew on softest roses gleaming, 
Violet with lily chaste! 


Each round other fondly twining, 
Pour the shafts of mutual love, 

Thick as flowers in meadows shining, 
Countless as the stars above. 


Oh, may one such arrow glowing, 
Sweetest Child, which thou dost dart 

Through thy mother’s bosom going, 
Blessed Jesus, pierce my heart. 


MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 
(Raphael) 
Study of the Picture 


HIS picture called the “Madonna of 

the Chair,’ shows Mary and her 
little son sitting in an old Italian chair. 
The Madonna dressed in Roman fashion, 
with colored drapery over her head and 
shoulders, is clasping the Christ Child 
close to her heart. The little boy at the 
right is Jesus’ cousin, John, later known 
as “John the Baptist.” The direction 
in which John is looking and the ar- 
rangement of the picture all help to at- 
tract your attention to the faces of Mary 
and Jesus. The happy, quiet expression 
of the mother, and the trusting way in 
which the baby is nestled in her arms 
appeal to the beholder. A little study 
will reveal that in the gaze of the moth- 
er and child looking out at us there 
seems to be a serene quality that speaks 
of confidence in a hidden power. In the 
third figure, that of John, we see an ex- 
pression of great adoration. 

There is a beautiful legend connected 
with the story of this painting. It runs 
as follows: 

There was once a hermit, Father Ber- 
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nardo, who lived in the woods of Italy. 
He was a friend to all who came to him 
for help and was loved by all the Italian 
peasants, who cften sought his advice. 

The trees in the wood where this her- 
mit lived were owned by a man who used 
the wood to make barrels. Now, there 
was one tree of which Father Bernardo 
was very fond—a beautiful oak that 
shaded his house in summer and pro- 
tected it from the storms in winter. 
Often in his loneliness the old man talked 
to it as though it could understand 
all that he said, and during a dry sea- 
son he carried water to its thirsty roots. 
He often said that he had two daughters 
—the oak tree and little Mary, daughter 
of the man who owned the forest, who 
often came to visit him. 

One day in early springtime, when the 
snows of winter began to melt, the water 
poured down the mountainside in tor- 
rents and carried away the old man’s 
house. It was at this time that the oak 
had a chance to repay the hermit’s love 
and care, for he saved his life by climb- 
ing into its branches. Here Mary and 
her father found him and took him to 
their home. Bernardo was so grateful 
for his rescue that he prayed that some 
blessing might come to his “daughters.” 

Many years later he died, and the old 
oak was in time cut down and made into 
barrels. Mary was now married and 
- had two fine boys of her own. One day 
she was sitting in an arbor holding the 
younger child, and the older boy was 
playing near by. Suddenly he came to 
show her a stick that a workman had 
carved into a cross. Just at this mo- 
ment the artist Raphael happened along. 
He was so attracted by the children and 
their mother that he wished to paint 
a picture of them. He had no paints 
with him, but seeing an empty barrel in 
the yard he drew a picture of Mary and 
her children on the head of the barrel, 
with a piece of charcoal. This drawing 
he took home with him and from it 
painted the great picture which we 
know as ‘Madonna of the Chair.” 

Thus, Father Bernardo’s wish had 
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been fulfilled, for the barrel on which 
Raphael first drew the picture was made 
from the old oak tree, and so the tree 
and Mary were made famous throughout 
the world. 


Questions for Pupils 


Have you ever seen any pictures like 
this one? Why do you think Raphael 
called it “Madonna of the Chair”? What 
is the first thing that attracts you in 
this picture? Do you think Raphael 
planned to do this? How did he suc- 
ceed in arranging this effect? Do you 
think the child John looks older than 
Jesus? If John had been left out of 
the picture, do you think that the paint- 
ing would have been as good? Compare 
this picture with the “Sistine Madonna.” 


The Mother’s Hope 


’Tis a mother’s large affection 
Hears with a mysterious sense,— 
Breathings that evade detection, 
Whisper faint, and fine inflection, 
Thrill in her with power intense. 
Childhood’s honeyed words untaught 
Liveth she in loving thought,— 
Tones that never thence depart; 
For she listens—with her heart. 
Laman Blanchard. 


My heart is like a fountain true 

That flows and flows with love to you. 
As chirps the lark unto the tree 
So chirps my pretty babe to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


The Queen has sceptre, crown and ball, 
You are my sceptre, crown and all, 
For all her robes of royal silk, 
More fair your skin, and white as miik. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 
Anonymous. 


Baby’s Eyes 


A baby’s eyes, ere speech begin, 
Ere lips learn words or sighs, 
Bless all things bright enough to win 
A baby’s eyes. 


Love, while the sweet thing laughs and lies, 
And sleep flows out and in, 
Lies perfect in their Paradise. 


Their glance might cast out pain and sin, 
Their speech make dumb the wise, 
By mute glad godhead felt within 
A baby’s eyes. 
A. C. Swinburne. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 
The Artist 


(eee MAX is usually considered 

as a German artist, but he is, in fact, 
a Bohemian, a native of the city of 
Prague, where he was born August 25, 
1840. He was the son of Joseph Max, 
a well-known sculptor, who was his son’s 
first teacher until he died in 1855; then 
Gabriel studied with Engerth in the 
Academy of Prague for the next three 
years. He studied in Vienna under Blaas 
and Kurzbauer, and while he was there 
he became so interested in music that 
he made a series of drawings of the 
great composers of that day,—Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and others. He next went 
to Munich where he studied with Piloty 
for four years. In 1867 he exhibited 
some of his pictures, and then became a 
professor in the Academy of Munich. 
He has won many medals from both the 
Munich and Berlin Academies for his 
work. The early Christian martyrs 
were favorite subjects for his brush. 
Among his paintings are “The Young 
Christian Martyr,’ ‘Head of Christ,” 
“Daughter of Jairus,” “The Last Token,” 
and several Madonnas. 


Study of the Picture 


From the earliest artists of the Chris- 
tian era down to those of modern times, 
the Christ Child and His mother have 
received much thought and careful rep- 
resentation. Many Madonnas have been 
painted with all types of babes, for every 
artist has his own individual conception 
of what Mary and her Child looked like. 
This Madonna of Gabriel Max impresses 
us with its purity and innocence, and 
there is a pleasing freshness about the 
picture in keeping with the theme of 
the Christ Child. Those large wonder- 
ing eyes tell us that he is no ordinary 
child. See how the mother holds her 
baby close to her breast. How proud 
she is of him, and how she cherishes 
him! Notice her delicate face with its 
small peculiarly rounded nose and sweet, 
tender mouth. There is a dreamy, 
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thoughtful expression in her eyes; per- 
haps she is thinking of the future of her 
child. While she shows a calm, proud 
joy in the possession of him, she does 
not have that look of wonderful pride 
that we see in Raphael’s Madonna. 
There is a great contrast, too, between 
the two pictures of the Christ Child. 
Here a sweet-faced infant clings to his 
mother as though needing love and care. 
In the Sistine Madonna a strong baby 
sits up and looks out upon the world as 
though more anxious to give to others 
than to take anything from them. 

The two faces in this picture are very 
similar in expression. The Christ Child 
has a very delicate, refined face, and the 
mother’s features show that she has 
some physical claim to him, as her fea- 
tures and expression are much like his. 
In both faces there is an expression of 
sweet, thoughtful reverie. 


Questions for Pupils 


What is meant by Madonna? Name 
some other Madonna pictures that you 
have seen and tell who painted them. 
What is the most striking feature of the 
child’s face? Do you think the mother 
and child in this picture look alike? Of 
what do you suppose they are thinking? 
Do you think the mother is proud of 
her child? Who painted this picture? 
Does the picture give you beautiful 
thoughts and feelings? 

Elsie May Smith. 


Sleep, Baby, Sleep 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father’s watching the sheep, 
Thy mother’s shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The bright moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy Savior loves His sheep; 
He is the Lamb of God on high 
Who for our sakes came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Elizabeth Prentiss. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS 
(For story of artist see page 30, Vol. I) 


HE scene of the “Arrival of the 

Shepherds” is in a rude, underground 
stable. In the middle distance is the 
blessed Mother and the Infant. Joseph 
is a little to the right. They seem to be 
sitting on tied bundles of hay or straw. 
At the left are four shepherds attended 
by dogs that are crouching behind. 

The delicate figure of the Virgin with 
bent head offers strong contrast to the 
rough figures of the shepherds, who 
stand filled with awe and wonder. The 
shepherds are clothed in the skins of an- 
imals, except one, who is in a draped 
garment. He is bending forward as if 
about to speak. The raised hand em- 
phasizes the feeling with which he is 
moved. The younger shepherds, one on 
tiptoe, are peering over his shoulders. 
Their faces are filled with the sublimity 
of the scene. Adoration is portrayed 
by the kneeling shepherd. 

Joseph has turned to look at them. 
Even the faithful ass looks at them. In 
the Vulgate you will find this quotation 
referring to the Son of God: 


“He ghall lie down between the ox and 
the ass.” 


The artist has well expressed the won- 
der and reverence shown by these men 
of the hills as they stand, not daring to 
approach the sacred group. A sense of 
reality pervades this entire scene. 


Questions for Pupils 


How many people are there in this 
picture? How many animals? Describe 
the stables. Have you ever seen one 
that looks like this? How many shep- 
herds are there? Why do they not come 
nearer to the child? Are they surprised? 
How do you know? Who is with Mary? 
Whom is she holding in her lap? Why is 
there such a bright light over this 
group? What time of the year is this— 
do you know the exact date? Why did 
the shepherds come to the stable? What 
did they expect to see? 


They never sought; nay, they but woke and 
came 
Quickly; nor paused they to bring 
Gifts to the Little King;— 
No gems had they, nor a remembered name. 


E’en while they knelt, three Wise Men 
worshipping, 
Over the desert rode afar, 
Patient, and sought a star;— 
Yet came too late to hear the angels sing. 


Oh, wake us, make us simple, make us mild! 
Spare us the desert thirst and fears, 
The garnered gems, and years! 

Oh, bring us to Thee quickly, Holy Child. 

Laura Spencer Porter. 


A Cradle Hymn 


Hush! my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed! 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 


Sleep, my babe; thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide; 
All without thy care or payment: 
All thy wants are well supplied. 


How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 

When from heaven He descended 
And became a child like thee! 


Soft and easy is thy cradle: 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When His birthplace was a stable 
And His softest bed was hay. 


Blessed babe! what glorious features— 
Spotless fair, divinely bright! 

Must He dwell with brutal creatures? 
How could angels bear the sight? 


Was there nothing but a manger 
Cursed sinners could afford 

To receive the heavenly stranger? 
Did they thus affront their Lord? 


Soft, my child: I did not chide thee, 
Though my song might sound too hard; 
*Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 
And her arm shall be thy. guard. 
* * * * 
See the kinder shepherds round Him, 
Telling wonders from the sky! 
Where they sought Him, there they found 
Him, ; 
With His Virgin mother by. 


See the lovely babe a-dressing; 
Lovely infant, how He smiled! 
When He wept, His mother’s blessing 
Soothed and hush’d the holy Child. 
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Lo, He slumbers in a manger, 
Where the horned oxen fed:— 
Peace, my darling, here’s no danger; 
There’s no ox anear thy bed. 
* * * * 


May’st thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love Him all thy days; 
Then go dwell forever near Him, 
See His face, and sing His praise! 
Isaac Watts. 


Then o’er the moonlit, misty fields, 
Dumb with the world’s great joy, 
The shepherds sought the white-walled 
town, 
Where lay the baby boy— 
And oh, the gladness of the world, 
The glory of the skies, 
Because the longed-for Christ looked up 
In Mary’s happy eyes! 
Margaret Deland. 


“ 


CHILDREN OF THE SHELL 
The Artist 


ARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO 

was a Spanish artist who was born in 
Seville, Spain, in 1617, the son of a sim- 
ple mechanic, Gaspar Esteban. Barto- 
lome’s parents died when he was only 
ten years old. He was left very poor 
and his early youth was a constant strug- 
gle with poverty. For a time he was 
cared for by a surgeon Augustin Lagares, 
who had married his aunt, Donna Anna 
Murillo. Later his uncle, Juan del Cas- 
tillo, who was an artist, took Bartolome 
into his studio as an apprentice and er- 
rand boy. He also taught him how to 
draw and paint with colors. The boy 
availed himself of every means of im- 
provement and soon painted as well as 
his master. 

When Murillo was twenty years old, 
Castillo moved to Cadiz, leaving his 
nephew to shift for himself and struggle 
with poverty as best he could. For two 
years the boy found it difficult to exist, 
as he was shy and unknown, having no 
influential person to bring him into no- 
tice. To earn a livelihood, he painted 
rough, showy pictures for the weekly 
market, where he would take his stand 
at stalls of eatables and old clothes, 
among the groups of gypsies and mule- 
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teers. It was here in the market place 
that Murillo had an opportunity to study 
the habits and manners of the little beg- 
gar boys who had always interested him 
greatly. He painted many pictures of 
the little street urchins, who were poor 
and unkempt, and some of his best works 
were made with these boys as subjects. 

The example of a fellow-pupil, who 
later studied with Van Dyck, fired 
Murillo with a desire to see some of the 
great paintings of the world and to im- 
prove himself as an artist. He finally 
decided to go to Madrid, where Velasquez, 
his fellow countryman, was then at the 
height of his fame as an artist. Not 
having the means to travel otherwise, 
he walked nearly all the way. Arriving 
in the city without friends or money, he 
was kindly received by Velasquez, who 
gave him every assistance, even provid- 
ing a home for him under his own roof. 
Murillo remained with him for three 
years. At the end of that time he re- 
turned to Seville. Soon afterward he 
was engaged to paint a series, of life- 
sized pictures for the cloister of the 
Franciscan monks. This work brought 
him into prominence and his reputation 
as a good artist was soon assured. 

He married a wealthy and beautiful 
woman and to them were born two sons 
and a beautiful daughter. Both his wife 
and children posed for him. For that 
reason we find many of the same faces 
repeated in several of his pictures. 

One day when Murillo was working 
in a convent, in Cadiz, on the picture en- 
titled “Marriage of St. Catherine,” he 
fell from a scaffolding and was severely 
injured. He returned to Seville but died 
soon afterward. 


Study of the Picture 


The two children shown in this pic- 
ture represent the boy Jesus and his 
cousin John, later called John the Bap- 
tist. They have stopped beside a clear, 
bubbling spring to refresh themselves. 
Jesus is holding a shell which he has 
filled with water and is offering to John. 
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The kind expression on His face shows 
the comradeship and love that exist be- 
tween the two children. Notice care- 
fully the position of His hands and also 
those of John, who leans forward that 
he may drink from the shell. The latter 
is dressed in the skin of an animal, show- 
ing that he has come from the wilder- 
ness. In his left hand he holds his em- 
blem—a staff, in shape a slender cross. 
Attached to it is a scroll bearing these 
words, not visible in the small reproduc- 
tion: ‘Behold the Lamb of God.” 

In front of the children we see a lamb 
—a symbol of innocence and _ helpless- 
ness. A bright light shines above the 
infant Christ, forming a halo over His 
head. In the bright light above the 
Christ Child’s head are two angels look- 
ing down upon Him in adoration. 

The picture as a whole is arranged in 
the form of a pyramid, and from an ar- 
tistic point of view is perfectly balanced. 
The strong appeal of the painting lies 
in the happiness and feeling of kindness’ 
revealed in the children’s faces and in 
the spirit of helpfulness shown on the 
part of the Christ Child. It is a picture 
which represents both the artist’s 
idealization of childhood and his reli- 
gious feeling. By many art critics it is 
declared to be the most beautiful pic- 
ture of childhood ever painted. 


Questions for Pupils 


What are these boys doing? Do you 
think they are good friends? Why? 
From what is the one boy drinking? 
What is the name of the picture? Do 
you think it is a good name? Why? 
Where are the boys, indoors or out? 
What kind of place does it seem to be? 
Where did they find the water which they 
are drinking? What does one of the 
boys hold in his left hand? What do 
you see in front of them? Why do you 
think the artist placed it in the picture? 
Whom do these boys represent? What 
do you see over their heads? What is 
the shape of the staff which John holds? 
Why is it a slender cross? 

Elsie May Smith. 
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The Lamb 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and made thee feed 

By the stream and o’er the mead? 

Gave thee clothing of delight,— 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright? 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little lamb, I’ll tell thee; 
Little lamb, I’ll tell thee; 
He is called by thy name, 
For He calls himself a lamb. 
He is meek and He is mild; 
He became a little child: 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are called by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Wiliam Blake. 


THE HOLY NIGHT 
The Artist 


NTONIO ALLEGRI, born in 1494, 

was the son of a spice merchant in 
Correggio, Italy. At that time a man 
was often called by some nickname, or by 
the name of his birthplace, so when An- 
tonio went to Parma he was called An- 
tonio Allegri da Correggio, or Antonio 
from Correggio. Finally the name be- 
came shortened, and now we speak of the 
artist as Correggio. 

He began to paint when he was young, 
as there is a picture in the Franciscan 
convent on the island of Capri painted 
by him when he was only nineteen years 
old. 

Correggio was very original in his art, 
and was the first to decorate the domes 
of churches. 

He made a very careful study of the 
bones and muscles of the human body 
before he studied painting, and was 
among the first to introduce “fore- 
shortening” into his pictures. Of 
course, this was a thing that was new 
to the people of the time and was not 
understood by most of them. 

Perhaps Correggio’s greatest talent 
lay in his being able, apparently, to sur- 
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The Holy Night 
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round his figures with light, so that they 
seem real, and to paint with wonderful 
color effects. His figures are always full 
of life and motion. He did not care so 
much for beauty of face in his paint- 
ings, but strove to give his figures the 
look of happiness. His painting of 
hands and hair was especially fine and 
often redeems a picture that may not 
otherwise be pleasing. 

This artist’s work was confined almost 
entirely to religious paintings and myth- 
ological characters. A great many of 
his pictures were mural decorations; 
that is, they were painted directly on the 
walls and ceilings of convents and 
churches. Every important gallery of 
pictures in Europe contains one or more 
of Correggio’s paintings. “The Holy 
Night” now hangs in the Dresden 
gallery. 


Study of the Picture 


The picture “The Holy Night,” often 
called “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
was painted for the altar of a church 
chapel near the home of the artist. It 
shows us the humble birthplace of Jesus. 
We all know the story of how Mary and 
Joseph, coming to Bethlehem to pay their 
taxes, found shelter in the stable. The 
new-born Child was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in the manger, with 
hay for His first bed. Then the angels, 
shepherds, and Wise Men, guided by the 
great star, came to where the young 
Child lay. 

Correggio put his most important 
characters in a bright light so that we 
may see them more plainly. We first 
notice Mary in this picture embracing 
the Christ Child. She is supporting 
Him in the manger with her loving arms, 
and looking into His tiny face with the 
proud joy of motherhood. Near by is a 
shepherdess looking with rapt attention 
at the Child. With one hand she screens 
her eyes from the brilliant light, and in 
the other she carries a little basket con- 
taining a gift for the Christ. Two 
sturdy shepherds are at the left, the 
younger one caressing a big shepherd 
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dog, and the elder one leaning on his 
strong staff. Joy and adoration are seen 
on their faces, as well as on those of the 
heavenly host just above the Christ 
Child’s head. In the background, we see 
Joseph with the ass on which Mary rode 
to Bethlehem, and behind them is dawn 
rising over the mountains. The crude- 
ness of the stable is carefully portrayed 
in detail by Correggio, and it makes 
very real for us the story of Christmas 
morning which we love so well. 


Questions for Pupils 


What do you see first when you look 
at this picture? Who is the baby? How 
many people are there in the picture? 
Why have they come to this stable? 
Where have they come from? What ex- 
pressions do you notice on their faces? 
Describe the stable. Did you ever see 
one like it? What story does the picture 
tell us? Why is there so much light in 
the picture? Can you tell more about 
this story than just what is pictured 
here? 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 


Cradle Hymn 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet 
head, 

The stars in the bright sky looked down 
where he lay— 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes, 
But little Lord Jesus, no crying he makes. 
I love thee, Lord Jesus! look down from the 
sky, 
And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
Martin Luther. 


Cradled ’Mid the Oxen 


Cradled ’mid the oxen, 
God Incarnate lies, 

While His Virgin Mother 
Soothes His infant cries. 
Poor and mean the chamber, 
Earth could scarce afford 
E’en @ roof to shelter 

lts all-pitying Lord. 


Round that tender Infant 
Radiant beams are spread, 
For the holy angels 
Guard His lowly bed. 


: are Plockhorst 
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While the wondering shepherds 
Come with Eastern Kings, 
Kneel before the cradle 
Where the mother sings. 


Yes, the Lord who loves us, 
Here was humbly born, 
Coming down to save us, 
As on Christmas morn. 
Let us bow before Him, 
At the manger-throne, 
There behold the Saviour, 
Men and angels own. 
Henry Knight. 


The First Christmas Gift 


The earth lay like a little child, 
Beneath the silent sky, 

It slept, and in its dreams it smiled, 
Stars sang its lullaby. 


Above one little, lonely town, 
With glory all aglow, 

A softly radiant star shone down, 
That Christmas long ago. 


And in its light the glad earth woke, 
And ’neath its silvery rays, 
The silence into music broke,— 

All heaven joined earth in praise. 


For hushed on mother’s happy breast, 
That glorious Christmas Day,— 
God’s own first Christmas gift so blest, 

The holy Christ Child lay! 


Shine on, O wondrous pure-white star 
Of that first Christmas morn! 
Tell all the waiting world afar,— 
Lo! Christ our King, is born. 
Anonymous. 


THE MINUTE MAN 
The Sculptor 


ANIEL CHESTER FRENCH was 
born at Exeter, New Hampshire, in 
1850. At the age of eighteen he moved 
to Concord, Massachusetts. Here he 
became acquainted with Louisa May AIl- 
cott, who encouraged him in his ambi- 
tion to become a sculptor. He studied 
for a year at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and worked for a 
short time in the studio of J. Q. A. Ward. 
The patriotic surroundings in Con- 
cord inspired French with a desire to do 
something for his adopted town, and at 


last came his opportunity. Ebenezer 
Hubbard, a resident of Concord, who for 
a long time had wished to have the scene 
of the Battle of Concord marked by 
some memorial, left at the time of his 
death a sum of money to be used for 
this purpose. Through the influence of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, French was giv- 
en the commission to model a statue. 
The result was “The Minute Man,” for 
which the sculptor received $1000. 

The statue was unveiled April 19, 
1875, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington. There were 
present at this occasion men of national 
prominence, including President Grant, 
who made an address. It was at this 
time, also, that James Russell Lowell 
read his poem “Concord Bridge,’ now 
so well known. 

Upon the completion of this statue 
French went to Florence, Italy, where 
he studied for a year with the American 
sculptor, Thomas Ball. On his return 
to America he opened a studio in Wash- 
ington. Through the excellence of his 
work he soon won for himself recogni- 
tion as one of the foremost of American 
sculptors. In 1900 he won a medal of 
honor at Paris for his ‘Death and the 
Sculptor,” which he designed for the 
tomb of the sculptor Martin Milmore, 
in Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston. He 
has also been the recipient of numerous 
distinctions. Besides the statue of “The 
Minute Man” some of his other impor- 
tant works are: the statue of Starr 
King, in San Francisco; of John Har- 
vard, Cambridge; of General Oglethorpe, 
Savannah, Georgia; of Lincoln, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; the bronze doors of the Bos- 
ton Public Library; the statues of “His- 
tory” and “Herodotus,” in the Congres- 
sional Library, Washington. His latest 
work is a statue of Edgar Allan Poe, un- 
veiled in 1922 for the Hall of Fame. 


Study of the Statue 


On the night of April 18, 1774, Brit- 
ish soldiers had been dispatched from 
Boston to destroy munition stores in 
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Concord. Lexington had been fore- 


warned by Paul Revere, and when the 
British troops arrived at five in the 
morning they found a body of town 
militia awaiting them on the green. 
The British leader, Pitcairn, shouted, 
“Disperse, ye rebels; lay down your 
arms!” A skirmish ensued in which 
seven or eight Americans were killed; 
thus was shed the first blood of the Rev- 
olution. 

The British pushed on to Concord to 
destroy the stores and to capture Han- 
cock and Adams. Neither of these plans 
succeeded. The British sent infantry 


to take possession of two bridges cross-" 
ing streams beyond Concord town.+ As_ 


they were destroying the one across the 
Concord River, they fired upon the Amer- 
ican militia on the other bank. There- 
upon a conflict took place during which 
the English were worsted and compelled 
to flee. The place on the 
Concord side of the river 
where the British fought is 
marked by a monument up- 
on which is _ inscribed: 
“Here, on the 19th of April, 
1775, was made the first 
forcible resistance to British 
aggression. On the oppo- 
site bank stood the Ameri- 
can militia. Here stood the 
Invading Army; and on 
this spot the first of the 
enemy fell in the war of 
that revolution which gave 
independence to these United 
States. In gratitude to God 
and in the love of Freedom 
this Monument was erected, 
A. D. 1836.” The place 
across the river upon which 
the militia made their stand 
is marked by “The Minute 
Man.” This militia was 
called Minute Men, for, as 
the name implies, they held 
themselves in readiness to 
defend their country at a 
moment’s notice, Ten brass 


cannon donated by Congress furnished 
the metal of the statue, and the base 
was made from a part of the same block 
of granite as that from which the Battle 
Monument was hewn. 

This bronze statue of “The Minute 
Man” is of heroic measure, being more 
than seven feet in height. It has been 
readily accepted as a worthy example of 
American sculpture. It may be said to 
stand as the ideal expression of the 
spirit of the Revolution. It represents 
a young man turning from his labor at 
the call to arms. His coat is thrown 
over the plow with which he has been 
at work in the fields. He is instantly 
ready for duty, resolute, keen-eyed, 
young, strong and vigorous. His alert- 
ness reminds us of Michael Angelo’s 
David. His clothes are of a rough, 


home-made character, and his old rifle, 
and the powder horn over his shoulder 


French 


The Minute Man 
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suggest the period of 1775. The face is 
typically Yankee at its best. 

“The Minute Man” is an example of 
American sculpture. It was made by an 
American filled with American spirit 
and ideals, and records for all time an 
American event of tremendous im- 
portance. 


Questions for Pupils 


What does this statue represent? 
Where is it located? What event does 
it commemorate? Look up an account 
of the battles of Lexington and Concord 
and be prepared to discuss them. Ex- 
plain why the early American militia 
were called Minute Men. What quali- 
ties of character did the Minute Man 
possess? Do you think the sculptor has 
carved a figure that shows the spirit of 
such a man? Point out details in the 
statue that portray strength, courage, 
alertness, readiness for action, and any 
other characteristic qualities of the Min- 
ute Man. What in the statue shows the 
man’s occupation? What is the inscrip- 
tion on the monument? What is the 
name of the poem from which it is 
taken? Memorize this poem. 

Fred H. Daniels. 


Concord Hymn 


(Sung at the Completion of the Concord 
Monument, April 19, 1836.) 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


ST. GAUDENS’ STATUE OF 
LINCOLN 


The Sculptor 


UGUSTUS Saint Gaudens is not an 

American by birth, although he lived 
practically all his life in this country 
and his influences have all been strongly 
American as were his spirit and charac- 
teristics. He was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, in March, 1848—the son of a 
French father and an Irish mother. The 
parents moved to America when Augus- 
tus was a baby and settled in Boston, 
from where they later went to New York 
City. 

When St. Gaudens was thirteen he 
was taken out of school to learn a trade. 
He said that he wanted to be a sculptor, 
and for that reason his father appren- 
ticed him to a cameo cutter named Avet. 
Thereafter, he sat all day at a bench 
cutting cameos, or ran errands for a 
cross old French master. In the even- 
ing he went to night school at Cooper 
Institute to learn how to draw. He con- 
tinued this work until he was nineteen 
years old, the only break in the routine 
being a change of masters and admission 
to the life class of the National Academy 
of Design of Cooper Institute. 

At nineteen his father arranged to 
send him to Paris to study, and there 
he began all over again, but cutting 
cameos only to the extent of providing 
himself with a living and keeping him- 
self in the art school. He was in Paris 
three years, then spent two years study- 
ing in Rome. It was while he was in 
Rome that he began getting a few orders 
for portrait medallions and found some 
friends in the little American colony 
who assisted him in getting his first 
piece of sculpture before the American 
public. 

In 1874 he returned to America where 
he opened a studio and continued his 
sculpturing. Soon after, he was mar- 
ried and moved to Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. 

St. Gaudens wanted beautiful Ameri- 
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wa 
can cities. His work was to him but 
his part in making them beautiful. He 
never forgot this; when he had a statue 
to make he worked in collaboration with 
the best of architects and landscape ‘ar- 
chitects to secure the beauty of the whole. 
He was a very popular sculptor, as is 
evidenced by the fact that he was elected 
to the Society of American Artists and 
to the National Academy. He won the 
Grand Prize in Paris in 1901 and France 
made him an officer in the Legion of 
Honor. In 1904 he was given a diploma 
and gold medal in St. Louis. 


Study of the Statue 


This statue of the well-loved Ameri- 
can statesman, Abraham Lincoln, stands 
in a quiet nook in Lincoln Park, Chica- 


Statue of Lincoln 


go, just off the main driveway, where 
people passing by can stop and admire 
it in solitude. The statue, made of 
bronze, is eleven and a half feet high 
and rests upon a pedestal in the center 
of a stone platform sixty by thirty feet. 
The statue is dated 1887, and the in- 
scription on it includes this sentence 
from Lincoln’s Cooper Union speech. 
Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 


The sculptor has represented Lincoln 
standing in front of a chair from which 
he has just risen. His left foot is slight- 
ly in advance of the right, his knee bent; 
his right hand is behind his back, and 
with his left he grasps the lapel of his 
coat. The pose as a whole gives us the 
impression that he has just 
risen from his chair and is 
about to address an au- 
dience. 

This pose is one that is 
remembered by thousands 
who had the great privilege 
of hearing the statesman 
speak. He looked down in- 
to the faces of the multitude 
before him and spoke to 
them as one friend to an- 
other—no affectation or un- 
necessary words were his. 
He is standing in Lincoln 
Park to-day, ready to speak 
to his audience, and although 
he is only a stone image 
there, he has a mesasge for 
everyone who passes’. by 
him. The life history of the 
great emancipator has shown 
us qualities of character that 
are revealed in the figure 
which St. Gaudens has 
carved for us. The inclina- 
tion of his head and the ex- 
pression of his face remind 
us that sympathy, goodness 
and kindness were the 
strong characteristics of this 
man. 


St. Gaudens 
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St. Gaudens saw Abraham Lincoln 
twice,—once in an inaugural parade; 
the second time by joining the never- 
ending procession that passed before 
his coffin, as he lay dead in City Hall. 
When he had looked once, he went back 
again to the end of the procession and 
stood in line long hours, waiting his 
turn until he could see him again. All 
of us know this Lincoln Statue; like the 
Stuart portrait of George Washington 
it has become in our minds the original. 
That it has done this—that it has satis- 
fied the ideal that the American people 
have of Abraham Lincoln—is the height 
of praise. 


Questions for Pupils 


If you had never heard of Lincoln be- 
fore you saw a picture of this statue, 
what characteristics would you think 
were his from the expression of his face 
which the sculptor has engraved? When 
was Lincoln President? For how many 
years? What happened during his ad- 
ministration? Tell all you can about 
the history of that period. Tell some 
anecdotes of Lincoln’s life. When and 
where did he die? Tell why you think 
Lincoln was a great man. In what city 
is this statue? What are the inscrip- 
tions on it? Why were these good ones 


to use? ; ‘ 
Alice Robinson. 


Abraham Lincoln 


This man whose homely face you look upon, 
Was one of Nature’s masterful, great 
men; 
Born with strong arms that unfought vic- 
tories won, 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the 
pen, 
Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human 
heart; 
Wise, too, for what he could not break, 
he bent. 
Upon his back a more than Atlas’ load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth was 
laid; 
H2 stooped, and rose up with it, though the 
road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit 
dismayed. 
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Hold, warriors, councilors, kings! All now 


give place 
To this dead Benefactor of the Race! 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


Abraham Lincoln 


There are those whose like, it was somehow 
planned, 
We never again shall see; 
But I would to God there were more in 
the land 
As true and simple as he,— 

As he who walked in our common ways, 
With the seal of a king on his brow; 
Who lived as a man among men his days, 

And belongs to the ages now! 
Samuel V. Cole. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE 
DELAWARE 


The Artist 


Ey ON CES LEUTZE, who painted 

“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, May 
24, 1816. When only an infant he came 
to America with his parents, and grew 
up with a great love for and appreciation 
of his adopted country. Like many 
young men of his time, he followed his 
artistic inclinations, as he had a poetical 
temperament and_ strongly admired 
heroic deeds and adventure. When he 
chose art as his career, he went to Eu- 
rope in 1841 and sttudied in Dusseldorf 
School and also in Italy. A few years 
later he returned to America and resided 
in Philadelphia. He died in Washing- 
ton, Do Clr julysis. 168: 

From the beginning of his work, 
Leutze was very much interested in his- 
torical pictures, and he won a high repu- 
tation through the series which he 
painted. He loved to portray the stir- 
ring scenes of American history and has 
left us a record for which we are all 
verv grateful. 


Study of the Picture 


There is something inspiring in the 
spirit that emanates from this scene of 
Washington and his men as they strug- 
gled heroically against such heavy odds. 
To the average school girl and boy the 
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incident shown in this painting is a 
familiar one. It is a picture of Wash- 
ington crossing the supposedly impass- 
able Delaware River to descend’ unex- 
pectedly on the Hessians at Trenton. 

It was such enthusiasm and determina- 
tion as this that won the War of Inde- 
pendence for the United States. Hired 
troops like the Hessians could not with- 
stand the type of patriotism which was 
part of the Revolutionary soldiers’ make- 
up. 

As in many other paintings, some of 
the details of Leutze’s composition have 
been severely criticised. This always 
has been true of pictures that have come 
into great prominence. One of the main 
faults pointed out in this popular picture 
is the fact that Washington and the flag 
bearer are standing up. It is said that 
they would not have done this for fear 
of upsetting the boat. This may be true. 
However, matter-of-fact critics fail to 
realize that Leutze may have been quite 
aware of this objection but sacrificed 
accuracy in order to give to Washing- 
ton the prominence and dignity that he 
desired to convey. 

Leutze’s painting has many splendid 
points. When we view this picture we 
are immediately aware of two facts: 
one is that it represents Washington and 
his men; the other, that they are facing 
extreme danger. Washington and his 
color bearer are the high point in the 
composition. From them the figures 
slope down in a triangular area. 

As our eye travels from this focal 
point of the composition we notice the 
varied costumes of the soldiers and their 
determined and alert expressions. They 
help to convey the idea of the colonial 
troops’ enthusiasm and determination 
which prevailed in spite of poor equip- 
ment and lack of funds. 

In the distant background we see other 
figures obscured by the hazy light. In 
this part of the painting Leutze adhered 
more closely to realistic facts, thus 
proving that he was bent upon giving 
decided prominence to the figure of 
Washington and his boat. 


As we study the expressions on the 
faces of the men in the foreground and 
our eyes come back to the flag clasped 
in the arms of the color bearer, the pic- 
ture instills in us a feeling of patriotism 
that stays with us for a long time. 
Painted in the years closely following 
upon the Revolutionary War, this pic- 
ture by Leutze will always be a per- 
manent record of the great fortitude of 
the men who helped to create our gov- 
ernment. 


Questions for Pupils 


Who is the most prominent figure in 
this picture? What is he doing? Where 
are these men going? What time of 
year do you think that it is? How can 
you tell? Does this trip look dangerous? 
Why? Look at the clothes that the men 
are wearing. Are they all the same 
kind? What does this show? Do the 
men look interested and determined? 
What does this help to tell us? Why do 
you think that the artist pictured Wash- 
ington and the flag bearer standing up? 
Do you think that this would be true to 
life? Why not? Look at the upper 
right-hand corner of the picture. What 
can you see there? What effect did the 
artist try to obtain by painting these 
figures in hazy tones? 

Miriam Le May Lemos. 


The Battle of Trenton 


(December 26, 1776) 


On Christmas Day in seventy-six, 

Our ragged troops with bayonets fixed, 
For Trenton marched away. 

The Delaware, see! the boats below! 

The light obscured by hail and snow! 
But no signs of dismay. 


Our object was the Hessian band, 

That dared invade fair freedom’s land, 
And quarter in that place. 

Great Washington, he led us on, 

Whose streaming flag, in storm or sun, 
Had never known disgrace. 


In silent march we passed the night, 
Each soldier panting for the fight, 
Though quite benumbed with frost. 
Greene, on the left, at six began, 
The right was led by Sullivan, 
Who ne’er a moment lost. 


a 


Leutze 


Washington Crossing the Delaware 


The Fighting Temeraire 
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The pickets stormed, the alarm was spread, 
The rebels risen from the dead 
Were marching into town. 
Some scampered here, some scampered 
there, y 
And some for action did prepare; 
But soon their arms laid down. 
Anonymous. 


Washington 


From “Under the Old Elm” 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 


Tramping the snow to coral where they > 


trod, - 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Never seduced through show of present good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his 
steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as from 
fear; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of 
will: 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still with- 
stood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but 
one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s,— 
WASHINGTON. 
James Russell Lowell. 


THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 
The Artist 


OSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TUR- 

NER, England’s greatest landscape 
painter, was born in Covent Garden, 
London, April 28, 1775. His father, Wil- 
liam Turner, was a barber and his moth- 
er died when he was quite young. 

He never made much progress in 
school but when still very young showed 
signs of artistic ability. His- father, 
proud of his son’s talent, hung the boy’s 
drawings about the shop and was more 
than delighted when customers were 
willing to buy them. He was ambitious 
for his son and offered him every facil- 
ity he could for an artistic education. 


Before 1789 young Turner was ap- 
prenticed to an architect but did not suc- 
ceed in mastering this work. Later he 
studied for a short time with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. For several years he was en- 
gaged in making drawings for a maga- 
zine—work that necessitated long sketch- 
ing tours through England and Wales. 
After this he traveled through Scotland 
and visited, also, France and Italy, 
studying the cathedrals, castles, rivers 
and harbors of those countries. 

Turner first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1790 and in 1808 became 
a member of the faculty there. Among 
the landscape artists of his time he ex- 
celled. The outstanding features of his 
pictures are light and brilliancy of color. 
It is said that in going from the Turner 
room in the National Gallery, London, 
the effect is as though leaving bright 
sunlight. 

Turner was very fond of his paintings 
and reluctant to sell any of them. He 
called them his “children” and after he 
had sold one he would be dejected for 
days, and would say, “I’ve lost one of my 
children this week.” On his death at 
Chelsea, in 1851, he left his entire col- 
lection of paintings and drawings to 
England and they are now in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. “The Slave 
Ship,” one of his most celebrated works, 
hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


Study of the Picture 


In the year 1798 western Europe had 
been subjugated by Napoleon Bonaparte; 
only England remained unconquered. 
The ambitious Napoleon, therefore, bent 
all his energies to humbling this country 
that boasted herself “Mistress of the 
Seas.” A long series of battles followed. 
In one of these, the Battle of the Nile, 
Lord Nelson won a victory over the 
French fleet and captured the ship 
Temeraire. In 1805—six years later— 
this same ship again took part in the 
great naval battle between the English 
and French, the Battle of Trafalgar, in 
which the question of who was to rule 
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the seas was settled for many years to 
come. At the head of Nelson’s column 
was the Victory, and second in line was 
the Temeraire. To her crew was given 
the task of leading the English vessels 
through the enemy’s line. Every Eng- 
lishman was proud of the part that this 
gallant ship played in the English vic- 
tory that resulted. 

For many years this vessel was in ac- 
tive service. At last she was disabled 
and unfit for service and it was decided 
that she should be broken up. One even- 
ing, at sunset, the old ship was being 
towed by a steam tug down the Thames 
River to be broken up for lumber. Tur- 
ner and a party of friends happened to 
be sailing down the river just at this 
time and saw the ship as it was being 
towed off. The sight of this feeble old 
war vessel, with such a glorious past, 
so impressed the artist that he painted 
a picture of it in its dismantled condi- 
tion. Its fate reminds us of the one 
that threatened our American battleship 
Constitution, which our people raised 
money to refit. 

The setting sun casts its last rays upon 
the great ship as it floats high upon the 
water. The center of interest is the 
Temeraire. The brilliant rosy light re- 
flected in the waters of the river are of 
course not visible in a black and white 
reproduction, but even without the bril- 
liant color the picture is full of interest 
and appeal. The huge ship with its 
broken spars, flapping sails, and deserted 
decks tells a story all its own. It appears 
almost ghostlike as it stands out in its 
dismantled condition, towed by the little 
vessel in the lead. In the distance the 
roofs and spires of the city are just visi- 
ble. 

The Temeraire, meaning ‘one who 
dares,” and commonly called The Fight- 
ing Temeraire, is most universally ac- 
cepted as Turner’s masterpiece. He 
himself liked it the best of any of his 
paintings, and left it, at his death, to 
the English nation. It now hangs in 
the National Gallery, London. 
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Questions for Pupils 


What is the subject of this painting? 
What does the title mean? In what two 
important naval battles did the TJem- 
eraire engage? ‘Tell all you can about 
its history. At what period in its his- 
tory did Turner paint it? Is the ship 
moving or stationary? Why does it 
stand so high out of the water? What 
smaller boat is towing it? What gen- 
eral- impression has the artist conveyed 
to us in this picture? What is your feel- 
ing as you look at it? Why do you 
think Turner was so fond of it? Where 
is the original picture now? 


There’s a far bell ringing 
At the setting of the sun, 
And a phantom voice is singing 
Of the great days done. 
There’s a far bell ringing, 
Of renown forever clinging, 
And a phantom voice is singing, 
To the great days done. 


Now the sunset breezes shiver, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 

And she’s fading down the river, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 

Now, the sunset breezes shiver 

And she’s fading down the river, 

Now the sunset breezes shiver 
She’s “The Fighting Téméraire.” 

Henry Newbolt, “The Fighting Téméraire.” 


Old Ironsides 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


O, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave! 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave! 
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Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


SPIRIT OF ’76 
The Artist 


RCHIBALD M. WILLARD was born 

in Bedford, Ohio, in 1836. His 
grandfather, a Minute Man from Ver- 
mont, served as a captain in the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was the stories told to 
young Archibald by his grandfather 
about the Revolution that inspired him 
with a keen sense of patriotism, as he 
was always’ deeply interested in that 
period of our history. In the early 
seventies he was an apprentice in a car- 
riage factory, where he painted many 
fancy designs upon wagons. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he joined the 
Union army and served with bravery. 
During his spare moments while he was 
in the service he often amused himself 
with drawing pictures of battle scenes. 
He soon won a name for himself and his 
work was in great demand. After the 
war he opened a studio in Cleveland, 
where he displayed many of his thrilling 
battle scenes. Just before the Centen- 
nial Exhibition some friends asked him 
to paint a picture for it, and the result 
was his one great masterpiece, “Spirit 
of ’76.” It was later sold to General 
Devereaux, the father of the drummer 
boy in the picture, who presented it to 
the town of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
where it is to be found to-day in Abbott 
Hall. Mr. Willard died in 1918, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at the age of eighty-two 
years. 


Study of the Picture 


The picture, “Spirit of 776,” first ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876, has since been one of the country’s 
most popular art works. A friend asked 
Mr. Willard to paint a Fourth of July 
picture, requesting that he make it 
‘funny.” He spoke of showing it at the 


Centennial, where he said it would be a 
good advertisement for chromos from it. 
The result was that Mr. Willard pro- 
duced a picture of a boy, a youth, and 
an old man, a group that might be called 
a village fife and drum corps. Capering 
like a fawn, the old man tossed his drum- 
sticks in the air. The youth was a typi- 
cal village loafer; the boy, somewhat 
better, improved on the foolish prancing 
of the old man; but the picture was not 
funny,—it was more valuable than if 
it had been, for from it sprang the great 
inspiration of Willard’s life. In his 
mind three other figures took shape 
which should portray the spirit of ’76 
that he was yearning to express. His 
needed models were found,—the boy in 
Harry Devereux, then a student in the 
Brooks Military Academy, the fifer in 
Hugh Mosher, a veteran of two wars, 
and the old man in Willard’s father. 
He trusted him to give the picture a 
touch of the sublime, appearing as 
though he had just left his plow, with 
a rigid face that scorned death while 
certain of its approach. Willard ob- 
tained his preliminary sketches of Mosh- 
er and young Devereux, the lad enter- 
ing into the spirit of the picture, Mosher 
blowing his fife as if it were a sacred 
duty. The elder Willard could not pose 
for his son as he was sick in bed, but 
love drew the furrowed face and figure 
from memory. 

In his picture Willard placed his fig- 
ures at the head of a shattered file of 
ragged colonial troops, giving them 
drums and a fife and casting about them 
the smoke of battle. With animated face 
the old man gazes ahead in defiance of 
danger as he strides along. The wind 
tosses his white hair, vigorously he 
beats his drum, his whole frame tingles 
with suppressed emotion. The fifer in 
peaceful times might have been a village 
humorist, joking and gossiping at some 
crossroads inn, but now he is trans- 
formed by the prevailing spirit that fills 
his whole being, thrilled with the feeling 
that touches all hearts. With far-seeing 
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eyes he fifes above the din, forgetful of 
his peril, caring for nothing beyond his 
music and the issues of the war. His 
head is bandaged; perhaps he has al- 
ready been wounded in the cause. With 
parted lips, the lad watches the old man 
and beats his drum in unison. He, too, 
cares nothing for the danger. Behind 
them a flag waves through the smoke 
and an enthusiastic soldier shouts cour- 
ageously. In the foreground a dying 
man beside a wrecked cannon has 
strength and sympathy enough to wave 
his cap. The three principal figures rep- 
resent youth, manhood, and old age, all 
fighting for the cause of freedom. 

Willard first exhibited his picture un- 
der the title of “Yankee Doodle,” but 
later, at the suggestions of the many 
who admired it, he changed the title to 
“Spirit of ’76.” 


Questions for Pupils 


What are these men doing? What are 
they celebrating? What is meant by 
the “spirit of ’76?” Do you think these 
men show that they feel that spirit? 
Who do you think is the most impor- 
tant figure in the picture? Why? What is 
the look in the old man’s face? Describe 
him and his movements. What feeling 
is shown in the fifer’s face and the way 
he walks? Toward whom does the boy 
turn his eyes? Why does he watch the 
old man? How do all three act toward 
danger? What is there in the picture 
that would tell us these men were Amer- 
icans if we did not know it?. What do 
you see besides these three chief figures? 
What are the soldiers in the rear carry- 
ing? Do you think they share the feel- 
ing of the men in front? How is this 
shown? What do you think is the matter 
with the man lying down in the extreme 
foreground? How does he show that he 
shares the feeling of the others? Why 
is the picture interesting to us? How 
did the picture come to be painted? Did 
the artist love his country? Is his feel- 
ing shown in the picture? What models 
did the artist use? 

Elsie May Smith. 
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The Flag Goes By 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace, 

March of a strong land’s swift increase: 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverent awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


THREE MEMBERS OF A TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETY 


The Artist 


A ea FREDERICK HERRING (1795- 

1865) was born in humble circum- 
stances in England. He began life by 
painting signs and houses. At one time 
he was a driver of a mail coach. Prob- 
ably he, like many others, became an art- 
ist because he could not help it; he could 


not rid himself of the persistent desire to’ 


draw and paint. Perhaps he chose sign 
and house painting just because it was 
painting. Later he drove a coach be- 
cause it gave him opportunity to handle 
horses and to see rural England. He 
was an artist who was entirely self- 
taught. Now if we add these three 
things together—he wanted to paint; he 
liked animals and country life; he sailed 
his own course uninfluenced by art 


= 


Spirit of ’76 


Willard 
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schools and teachers, we shall have as a 
product a naturalistic painter of animals, 
particularly horses. He finally achieved 
such great success in his painting that 
he devoted his whole time to it. Of his 
many pictures “Pharaoh’s Horses” is 
perhaps the best known. He died at 
Tunbridge, Kent, in England, in 1865. 


Study of the Picture 


These horses are just quenching their 
thirst in the clear, cool waters of a foun- 
tain. Notice how well they are placed 
in the picture. The white horse is in 
the middle, balanced on either side by 
a black one. The group of two heads at 
the left contains one black and one white 
—variety again. On the left the picture 
is balanced by the pump, and on the 
right by the bush. 

The background is as simple as it can 
be, yet not flat and uninteresting. No- 
tice how Herring has varied the lights 


and darks in his background so that the - 


dark horses appear against the light, 
and the white horse is seen surrounded 
by darks. 
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The horses’ eyes are intelligent and 
friendly; their heads full of character. 
Who would not like to stroke their glossy 
skins and thank them for their part in 
making life better for us? 

The picture is of simple things, sim- 
ply painted. It expresses peace, con- 
tentment, quiet, calmness, kindness, and 
good-fellowship with animals. It gives 
us a touch of plant growths, it offers 
clear, cool water and fresh air. All 
these- things the normal human being 
desires, and when we find them in one 
picture, we can readily understand its 
charm. 


Questions for Pupils 


Describe the three horses in this pic- 
ture. Do you see any difference of ex- 
pression on their faces? Do they all 
look kind? Why do you think the pic- 
ture is called “Three Members of A 
Temperance Society”? Do you like the 
picture? Why? What other pictures 
of horses have you seen? Which do you 
like best? Why? 

Fred H. Daniels. 


Three Members of a Temperance Society 


Herring 


Literature and Language 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his 
crease !— 


tribe” sin= 


Awoke one night from a deep dream of 


peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An Angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The Vision raised 
its head, 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love 
the Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. 
so,” 

Replied the Angel.Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, 
then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next 
night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed: 

And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
rest. Leigh Hunt. 


“Nay, not 


Assignment and Preparation 


VRE is your idea of an angel? Do 
you think that angels are really like 
human beings, with wings? Can you 
see angels? Do you think people in olden 
times saw them? Can you think of a 
good reason why we do not see them 
now? What do you think of the idea 
that angels are beautiful and _ holy 
thoughts? In this case what kind of 
people would be most apt to see angels? 
Do you know anyone that you think 
might be good enough and pure enough 
to see such angels? Can you show that 
such a person’s life must be peaceful? 


Presentation 


Discuss the answers to the above 
questions. I am going to read a poem 
about a man whose life was most noble 
and good and who had a very wonderful 
experience one night. While I read I 
wish you to try to picture this man and 
the circumstances under which this ex- 
perience took place. 

The poem is now read aloud by the 
teacher to the class. 

What is the picture you get of Abou 
Ben Adhem? Do you think he is an old 
man? Why? Does he have white hair 
in your picture? What can you say 
about his face? Do you think it is much 
wrinkled? Wrinkles show a life of sor- 
row, worry or, sometimes, fretfulness. 
Do you think that his life had been full 
of such things? If he has known sor- 
row and trouble do you think he has con- 
quered them? What can you say of his 
nature or disposition? (Generous, kind, 
noble, etc.) What kind of thoughts do 
you suppose he habitually thinks? How 
would such thoughts and such a life 
affect his dreams? Do you think his 
dreams were usually peaceful? 

Why does the author say of him, “May 
his tribe increase!”’? Can you picture 
the room in which he was sleeping? Can 
you feel the quiet and see the beauty of 
the moonlight? How did he waken? 
Describe the vision as you think he saw 
it. Why was Ben Adhem not afraid? 
Do you think he was afraid of many 
things? What picture do the words 
“made of all sweet accord” give you? 
What is your idea of the sound of the 
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angel’s voice? What was his answer to 
Ben Adhem’s question? What lines show 
Ben Adhem’s trve humility? 

The poem is again read by the teacher. 
How does the vision the following night 
compare with the one we have just dis- 
cussed? Which was the more glorious? 
Why? Can you tell why Ben Adhem’s 
name led all the rest? 

Read the poem again. What new pic- 
tures or ideas come to you with this read- 
ing? What words or phrases would you 
mention as being particularly effective? 
What thoughts are left in your mind by 
the study of this poem?-—do not tell us 
what these thoughts are but see if you 
can make us feel them by your reading 
of the poem. 

If the class is small, each member may 
read the poem aloud, after which the 
various interpretations may be discussed 
by the class. 

Mamie Thomson Johnson. 


THE BUILDERS 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
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Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Preparatory Questions 


AVE you ever seen carpenters work- 

ing upon a new house or other sort 
of new building? Have you ever watched 
the erection of a new building from start 
to finish? What different kinds of mate- 
rials have you seen used in buildings? 
Does the builder who places the first 
stone in the foundation know just how 
the completed building will look? What 
may happen if poor materials and poor 
workmanship are allowed to go into the 
construction of a building? Can you tell 
of some building, bridge, dam or other 
structure that has collapsed because of 
careless or faulty construction? What 
would be the result if each one of fifty 
workmen allowed his measurements to be 
just a quarter of an inch too short? 

Discuss the answers to the questions 
that were assigned for study. What peo- 
ples stand out in our study of history as 
being particularly careful builders? 
How do we know that each workman did 
his own work well? What remains are 
there of beautiful buildings that were 
unusually well constructed? Mention the 
names of some Roman ruins that are still 
standing. 

In what way may our lives be likened 
to a building? Do you believe that we 
fashion and shape our own lives? Can 
you show how the things that you do as 
a child determine the kind of adult you 
will be? Did your acts of yesterday have 
any effect upon your life of to-day? Will 
your acts of to-day affect your life to- 
morrow? The next day? Inthe future? 
What, then, are the materials with 
which we build our lives? Why is it so 
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very important that we do our present 
work right? Why should no unworthy 
or ugly deed enter into our daily build- 
ing? 


Presentation 


What you have been saying in answer 
to my questions is all very true. The 
poet Longfellow has said these same 
things in words that are so beautiful 
that I wish to read them to you. 

What is the message that the poet Long- 
fellow has given us in these lines? What 
different pictures were called into your 
mind by the reading of the poem? What 
thought impressed you most? What, did 
the poet say, was the danger of poor or 
faulty building? What references did he 
make to the early builders? How does 
the poet picture the result or reward of 
careful and painstaking workmanship? 
Do you like the figure he uses in this 
connection? I shall read the poem a sec- 
ond time after which you may tell me 
what images or pictures in your mind 
were strengthened and sustained or en- 
larged. What additional thoughts oc- 
curred to you during this reading? 
What questions arose in your mind? 


I and II 


The first and second stanzas are now 
read aloud by the teacher. 

What has the poet told us in these two 
stanzas? What are architects? Does 
the poet use this word in the sense that 
we ordinarily use it to-day? What does 
the poet suggest that we, as architects, 
are building? What is meant by “walls 
of time’? What are “massive deeds’? 
Do you know anyone who builds with 
massive and great deeds? What char- 
acters in history can you mention that 
have built thus? What people build with 
“ornaments of rhyme’? Why do you 
think the poet called them ornaments? 
Why do some people regard such things 
as useless? Can you prove that the first 
line of the second stanza is true? How 
does the poet justify those things that 
seem but idle show? Do you agree with 
him? 


III and IV 

Show that it is our character that the 
poet refers to as “the structure which 
we raise.” What does he say iis the 
source of the materials used in such a 
construction? In what sense are “our 
to-days and yesterdays” the “blocks with 
which we build’? Prove that this is 
true. Tell in one well-chosen sentence 
the meaning of the third stanza. Ex- 
plain how we may ‘“‘truly shape and fash- 
ion” our to-days and yesterdays. What 
little things about our dispositions should 
we watch and correct in order that our 
characters may be beautifully and cor- 
rectly fashioned? Show that lost oppor- 
tunities and wasted time may be the 
“vawning gaps” the poet refers to. Can 
you prove that the third and fourth lines 
of the fourth stanza are true? Give an 
illustration. 


V 

Who are the builders referred to in 
this stanza? What pictures come into 
your mind when these builders are men- 
tioned? Give other words that’ the poet 
could have used in place of wrought, 
elder, minute. Why are these words 
more pleasing as well as more fitting? 
Why do you think the poet uses the term 
Gods rather than God? 


VI and VII 

Explain the poet’s meaning in line 
three in the sixth stanza. What house 
does he mean? Could you say that God 
dwells in a beautiful, entire, and clean 
character? Why not say that such a 
character reflects God? Why should we 
build up such characters? Does it pay? 
Does it actually pay in material ways? 
Can you show that the old saying of a 
man that he was too honest or too good 
to acquire wealth is rapidly being dis- 
carded? Do you believe that comfort 
and prosperity can be attained only by 
dishonest methods? In what sense does 
the poet use the word incomplete? Why 
does he speak of our lives as stairways? 
In what way may they be stairways for 
other people? Why should we make sure 
that they are not “broken stairways’? 
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VIII and IX 

How may we make our building of to- 
day strong and sure? What does ample 
mean? What is the base of our charac- 
ters? When is the base of our charac- 
ters formed? Do you think the poet was 
speaking to children in particular? 
Why? Why is the term ascending used? 
What is the grammatical relation between 
this word and to-morrow in the next line? 
If the work done to-day on our character 
is “strong and sure” will our to-morrow 
be higher and better? Will it be more 
secure? What does secure mean? Do 
you believe that honesty and goodness do 
make us safe from harm? How is the 
figure used in the poem completed in the 
ninth stanza? Why is this a suitable 
figure of speech throughout? What does 
the poet mean by this last stanza? Does 
this picture of attaining the housetop 
imply contentment and rest? Then what 
does the poet think is the reward of a 
good and noble character? Do you agree 
with him in this respect? Can you draw 
other lessons from this last stanza? 


Summary 


Why is the title of the poem a good 
one? What figure of speech is used? 
What lessons do you learn from this po- 
em? How would you summarize your 
impressions? 

Mamie Thomson Johnson. 


WINTER-TIME 
Introduction 


4 pane the children stories of the early 

life of Robert Louis Stevenson, dwell- 
ing on the fact that his frail physical 
condition made him especially sensitive 
to the cold. 


Study of the Poem 


Tell the children to close their eyes 
while you read the first stanza. Ask 
them to describe the visual image 
formed. 

Read the first stanza. Questions: 
How big did the rising sun look to Stev- 
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enson? How big did it look to you this 
morning? How big did the setting sun 
look last night? How big did it look to 
the poet? On what day in the year does . 
the sun rise earliest? 

Read the second stanza. Questions: 
During what season of the year do you 
rise before the stars have left the sky? 
Compare getting up in winter with ris- 
ing in summer. 

Read the third stanza. Shut your eyes 
and “explore.’- Where did you go? 
Where did Stevenson go? 

Read the last two stanzas. Note the 
figures of speech, “frosty pepper,” “like 
a wedding-cake.” Do you like this “pic- 
ture” better than the one in the second 


stanza? How many pictures in the 
poem? 
Conclusions 
Read the poem as a whole. Cail for 


volunteers to read it. 
Correlate with drawing by having pu- 
pils illustrate any of the following: 


“Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head.” 

“A blood-red orange, sets again.” 
“And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake.” 


Memorize the poem. 
Mattie Crabtree Blomquist. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Gettysburg Address 
November 19, 1863 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fath- 
ers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate 
—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow 


Winter-Time 


Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head; 

Blinks but an hour or two; and then, 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise; 


And shivering in my nakedness, 
By the cold candle, bathe and dress. 


Close by the jolly fire I sit 

To warm my frozen bones a bit; 

Or, with a reindeer-sled, explore 
The colder countries round the door. 


When to go out, my nurse doth wrap 
Me in my comforter and cap; 

The cold wind burns my face, and blows 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver sod; 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad; 
And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. 


— ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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—this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


W ILL you come with me back into the 
past, back through the years to the 
battlefield of Gettysburg? 

"Tis the 19th of November, 1863—a 
serene, sunlit, perfect fall day. A vast 
throng of people are assembled—wound- 
ed soldiers who four months ago fought 
valiantly on these fields; anxious troops 
awaiting the summons to battle; sorrow- 
ing parents of the dead so recently buried 
here; and thousands of restless sight- 
seers. 

(After this opening, the reader should 
stand to one side of the stage while he 
sketches in the platform-group and 
brings forward his imaginary perform- 
ers, taking the center again as he finishes 
and goes into the Address. Observe the 
pauses—indicated by dots between num- 
bers.) 

On an open-air platform are seated 
Edward Everett, the orator of the day; 
judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; General Halleck and his 
staff; heads of departments; members of 
the cabinet and, in their midst, a large, 
slouchy, unassuming man—Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States. 
With this illustrious company, he had 
traveled the day before from Washing- 
ton to be present at this ceremony of ded- 
icating a portion of the battlefield of 
Gettysburg as a resting place for the 
honored dead. Just two weeks pre- 
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viously, he had been invited, as the Chief 
Executive, to make a short speech after 
the principal oration. Weighed down 
with the cares of the nation and the suf- 
ferings of his people, he had not had 
time to mold and polish his short ad- 
dress into perfect form, but during the 
journey, while his companions talked, 
he had scribbled a few remarks on a bit 
of paper with a stubby pencil. 

It is noon. The Marine Band from the 
Navy~ Yard is* playing....There is a 


Keystone View Company 
Monument Where Lincoln’s Famous 
Gettysburg Address Was Made 


prayer....more music....and Edward 
Everett rises to speak. Everett, the pol- 
ished gentleman, the diligent student, 
the distinguished statesman! He has 
had weeks in which to prepare his ad- 
dress. For two hours his clear, deep- 
toned voice holds the audience sgpell- 
bound. He reviews the causes of the 
war, the progress and the results which 
will follow it. His oration is molded 
along classic lines and his carefully 
chosen words flow from a richly stored 
mind rather than gush spontaneously 
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from the heart. As he finishes, a storm 
of applause greets him. Cheer upon 
cheer bursts again and again from the 
vast throng....Music by the Baltimore 
Glee Club. 

Now a tall, thin man—ungainly and 
ill-dressed—moves out from the group 
and across the platform. He stands fac- 
ing the audience. A whisper passes 
over the crowd. This the President! 
Follows a tremulous silence—a straining 
to catch the first words. They come— 
in a queer, high, squeaking falsetto. A 
titter runs through the crowd. It is in- 
stantly suppressed but the President 
understands. He pauses a moment, then 
calmly goes on. After a dozen words 
his tones become deeper, he forgets him- 
self, remembers only that he has some- 
thing to say to these, his people. Now 
over the silent multitude is a breathless 
hush. This is no silver-tongued orator, 
but a big, understanding, tender-hearted 
man pouring out stirring words that 
breathe a measureless love for his coun- 
try,—for the South as well as the 
North. 

The President finishes. No sound 
comes from the people. He stands star- 
ing at them and in silence they stare 
back at him. Slowly he turns and de- 
jectedly he moves back and sinks into 
his seat. Still no sound, not one hand is 
lifted to applaud the President as he sits 
there. 

Then follows music—the choir is sing- 
ing a dirge. Into Lincoln’s heart comes 
a throb of pain—failed! In spite of his 
effort to give the people his best, with 
his part he has failed! 

Little did Abraham Lincoln or his lis- 
teners realize then that that long mo- 
ment of breathless silence was not indif- 
ference but reverent awe, “the most per- 
fect tribute that has ever been paid by 
any audience to any orator.” Down 
through the years Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address has lived, ever holding the fore- 
most place in the hearts of all true 
Americans, 

Ruby Bramwell, 


PATRIOTIC LANGUAGE 
LESSONS 


4 PERE language period may often well 

be filled with socialized exercises ex- 
pressive of the patriotic spirit. These 
may take the form of story hours, plays, 
language games, verse-making and birth- 
day programs reflecting the lives of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, and 
other noted Americans born in Feb- 
ruary. The effort constantly should be 
made to connect this work so closely 
with child thought and feeling, that the 
patriotism cultivated may be real and 
not imaginary. 


A Patriotic Story Hour 


Perhaps there is no better way to im- 
press the spirit of patriotism on primary 
pupils than through sharing with them 
the choice stories that make the history 
of our land. Many of these are simple 
enough for fourth or even third grade 
children to understand. This is partic- | 
ularly true of those whose chief char- 
acters are children. The following are 
illustrative: ‘Hetty Marvin, the Truth 
Teller,” “Luke Varnum,” “General Gage 
and the Boston Boys,” ‘Cornwallis’ 
Knee Buckles,” “The Leak in the Dike,” 
“Casabianca” and “The French Drum- 
mer Boy.” 

It is easy to plan a charming story 
hour by having the children retell these 
and many more wholesome tales that may 
be gathered, not only from the past but 
from the present. 


Dramatizing Stories 


To vivify this work, some stories may 
occasionally be played. In a certain 
primary grade, for example, the story 
of Hetty Marvin was dramatized accord- 
ing to this plan: 


Act I 


At Hetty Marvin’s home. Family around 
the fireside, mother knitting and telling 
children story of the great war for free- 
dom. While she is talking a rap comes at 
the door. The visitor is admitted. He is 
the Governor of Connecticut, Hetty’s cousin. 
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“Why, what brings you here in such 
haste to-night?” asks Hetty’s mother. 

The governor tells how the British troops 
have defeated the Americans and driven 
him away into hiding. 

He is made welcome. While he is eating, 
the plan is made to keep him hidden in the 
attic. Two of his men are to stay by the 
river with a boat, ready to row him across, 
if the English appear. 

Hetty and the children listen anxiously 
to the plans. 


Act II 


Hetty is seated in the meadow turning the 
newly-woven linen to bleach it in the sun. 
She is singing merrily at her work, when 
suddenly she stops and looks up. Her 
cousin, the Governor, comes running rap- 
idly across the meadow. 

“What is the matter, cousin?” asks the 
little girl. 

“My enemies have found out my hiding- 
place,” he replies; “they are pursuing me. 
I am going to the river to cross and escape 
them. If they come this way, Hetty, tell 
them I ran down the road.” 

“But that would be telling a lie, cousin.” 

“Never mind, my girl, my life is in dan- 
ger. You will surely help to save me.” 

“Oh, I cannot tell a lie, cousin; what else 
can we do?” 

Hoofbeats are heard. Hetty in alarm 
proposes that the Governor hide under- 
neath the linen. 

“It’s my only chance, I’ll get down as 
you say,” he replies, crawling under the 
folds of the cloth while she covers him and 
goes on nervously with her work. 

The British soldiers come up and de- 
mand roughly, “Did you see a man run- 
ning this way?” 

SViCS ESI 

“Which way did he go?” 

“I promised not to tell, sir.” 

The officer threatens and storms, but to 
no avail. Finally one of his men says, 
“Tell us his last words and we will let you 
go.” 

She hesitates, then tells the last sentence 
the Governor gave her. The British ride 
away; the men in the boat see them coming 
and row across the river. Thinking their 
man has escaped, the British leave. The 
Governor meanwhile waits until darkness 
comes and then gets out of reach of his 
enemies. 


The movement and the tense situations 
make this story excellent for dramatiz- 
ing. Other good stories may likewise 
be played with rich returns in language, 
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A Patriotic Play 


A series of interesting socialized lan- 
guage lessons may be developed about 
the thought of “America, the Land of 
All Nations.” 

“What different peoples have come to 
make this land their home?” the teacher 
asks. 

The pupils then name the different 


nationalities: English, French, Dutch, 
Swedish, Norwegians, Italians, He- 
brews, Japanese, ete. The teacher 


writes the list on the board, then asks, 
“Why have all these peoples chosen to 
live in our country ?” 

Interesting responses will be called 
out by this question, centering no doubt, 
in the love of freedom. - 

A second lesson may be developed by 
having the pupils talk of the customs of 
the various peoples, their dress, their 
food, their pastimes, their holidays. 

In a third exercise the teacher may 
propose that a little play be worked out 
to represent America. Let each child 
take the part of one of the little folk of 
other lands. They will also choose, of 
course, some one to act as Uncle Sam 
and Columbia. Then lead them to de- 
velop little paragraphs or verses to re- 
cite about the different characters they 
represent. 

When the speeches are ready, rehearse 
the play. Let the children design their 
costumes and present the dramatization 
before their parents and other pupils in 
the school. 

Other naturally motivated lessons may 
readily be worked out in connection with 
the various February birthdays. With 
primary pupils, the work reflecting the 
lives of Lincoln and Washington should 
be simple, consisting of stories the child 
can easily grasp, as, “Lincoln and His 
Books,” “Lincoln Saves the Birds,” 
“Lincoln Carries the Tea to a Poor 
Woman to Whom He has Given Short 
Weight in Mistake.” Or, “Washington 
and the Colt,” “Washington and His 
Hatchet.” 


Howard R. Driggs. 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honor to the holy night: 
On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung; 
That only night, in all the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Scott’s “Marmion.” 


Use of Holly and Mistletoe 


Boo our use of holly and mistle- 

toe in Christmas decorations, there 
are ancient customs dating back to pagan 
days. The mistletoe, for instance, was 
a plant held sacred by the druids, or 
priests, of old England. They cut it 
from the bough where it grew, with a 
golden sickle never used for any other 
purpose. These twigs were then given 
to young men who carried them to the 
homes of the people, whose duty it was 
to accept them, and to show their appre- 
ciation by gifts to the priests. The mis- 
tletoe was supposed to have healing pow- 
ers, although none are found by modern 
science. 

It was the mistletoe, also, from which 
the fatal arrow was made by which the 
sun god, Balder, was slain. Every plant 
in the world had sworn not to harm him 
except the mistletoe, which, on account 
of its feebleness, had not been asked. 
Therefore, Loki, jealous of the popularity 
of the beautiful god Balder, made an ar- 
row from the despised plant and placed 
it in the hands of the blind god Hoder. 
He, unknowingly, hurled the shaft which 
brought death to the sun god. 

Holly, also, was used in ancient times 
by the druids as a symbol of immor- 
tality, probably because it bore fruit in 
the winter season. The use of the ever- 
green, holly, and mistletoe is especially 
appropriate to our celebration of Christ- 
mas, even if we are indebted to pagan 
religions for the idea, 


The Yule Log 


At Christmas time we deck the hall 
With holly branches, brave and tall, 
With sturdy pine, and hemlock bright 
And in the Yule log’s dancing light 

We tell the tales of field and fight 

At Christmas time. 

Yuletide was celebrated at the winter 
solstice, from December 25 to January 6, 
by our Scandinavian ancestors, two 
thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, by the name of “Yule”; and so 
we are not surprised to find many super- 
stitions clinging to its use. 

The Yule log was usually of oak, and 
it was best to have it cut at midnight. 
After being burned on Christmas Eve, 
a piece was always saved for the next 
year. It is still considered unlucky to 
burn all of the log, but our ignorant 
forefathers even believed that the ashes 
of the log were a cure for disease. They 
saved a part of the ashes, and of the log 
itself, to use as medicine. 


The Christmas Tree 


Germany is the home of the Christ- 
mas tree. There is a legend which states 
that Martin Luther trimmed the first 
tree for his children—a tree covered 
with many lights, to represent the starry 
sky from which Christ had come down. 
However this may be, the Christmas 
tree, with its evergreen foliage, its 
twinkling lights and its gifts, seems a 
fitting emblem of our belief in immor- 
tality, in the good and beautiful, and in 
our common human brotherhood. 

France knew nothing of the tree as a 
Christmas emblem until 1840, when the 
German Princess of Mecklenburg in- 
troduced it into her holiday celebration. 
In the same year Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert had a tree, and so its use 
became fashionable in England. 

Perhaps the use of a tree at Christ- 
mas time may be connected with the an- 
cient belief that trees blossom on the 
night of the Nativity. There is a possi- 
bility that it may be connected also with 
the legend of St. Joseph of Arimathea. 
When the Saint settled at Glastonbury 
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he planted his staff in the earth, and it 
put forth leaves, blooming ever after 
that on Christmas Eve. 


The Presipio 


The custom of the “Presipio” (cradle) 
is usually ascribed to St. Francis of 
Assisi, who, in 1223, celebrated Christ- 
mas with a Bethlehem scene, portraying 
the birth of Christ. He used live ani- 
mals, in a real stable with a manger, 
to make the scene more vivid to the 
people. 

In the museum at Munich there is a 
collection of cradles used in Germany, 
the Tyrol, Italy, and Sicily. The custom 
spread from Italy to Spain, Portugal, 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany. 

In Rome the “Presipio” is as charac- 
teristic of Christmas as is the tree in 
Germany. In every home, even the poor- 
est, a landscape is prepared of card- 
board. The ground is covered with moss 
and sometimes there is a stream of 
glittering glass. A cave is shown, in 
which is placed straw for the Infant 
Christ to lie upon. 

In the churches are built much more 
elaborate “Presipios.” To these the 
poor people bring humble gifts of nuts 
or apples, which they place in the hands 
of the life-sized figures. Mary is usually 
dressed in blue satin, with crimson scarf 
and white headdress. Joseph appears 
as an ordinary workingman. The Wise 
Men are elaborately dressed. 

In the church Ara Coeli in Rome is the 
most famous “Bambino,” or Babe, in the 
world. It is a doll of life-like coloring, 
wrapped in gold and silver tissue, all 
sparkling with jewels. This “Bambino” 
is supposed to have been made of wood 
from the Mount of Olives, and is be- 
lieved to have miraculous powers. All 
through the Christmas season Ara Coeli 
is crowded with visitors to see the bless- 
ed “Bambino.” On the eighth day after 
Epiphany the priests carry the “Bam- 
bino” out on top of the marble steps, 
hold it aloft, and solemnly bless the 
Eternal City. 

These customs are observed also by 
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the Spanish peoples. There is a very 
famous “Bambino,” or, as it is called in 
Spanish, “Santo Nino” (Holy Child) in 
the Cathedral of the city of Cebu, Philip- 
pine Islands. Magellan discovered the 
islands and landed at Cebu in 1521. The 
spot where the first Christian Service 
was performed is marked to-day by a 
shrine. In the Cathedral, near by, is a 
wooden doll, richly dressed. It is the 
famous “Santo Nino of Cebu.” When 
Legaspi arrived at Cebu, fifty years 
after the landing of Magellan, to begin 
the settlement of the Islands, he found 
that the natives were worshiping this 
doll, which they declared had been mys- 
teriously given to them. It was of 
European workmanship, and Legaspi be- 
lieved that it had been in some manner 
left by Magellan or his men. 
Alma Paschall. 


St. Valentine’s Day 


In olden times Valentine’s day had 
great significance. On that day, there 
was a notion prevalent among the com- 
mon people, that the birds selected their 
mates. They seemed to think that an 
influence inherent in the day, rendered 
in some degree binding the lot or chance 
by which a youth or maid was led to fix 
his attention on one of the opposite sex. 
They thought that the first person of the 
opposite sex that they met while walking 
abroad in the morning was a destined 
wife or husband. 

The person thus met was called a val- 
entine. Sometimes dainty verses were 
written to the valentine, as— 

“Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, ; 
Each bird doth choose a mate, 
This day’s St. Valentine’s; 
For that good bishop’s sake 
Get up, and let us see, 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns.” 

The origin of these peculiar obsery- 
ances of St. Valentine’s Day is a sub- 
ject of some obscurity. 

The saint himself, who was a priest 
of Rome, martyred in the third century, 
seems to have had nothing to do with the 
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matter, beyond the accident of his day 
being chosen for the festival. 

Like many other feast days it was an 
adaptation of an old Pagan festival. In 
the month of February the Romans held 
a great feast. It was called the Luper- 
calia. At this feast games of all kinds 
were played. 

Among the variety of ceremonies the 
names of young women were placed in a 
box from which they were drawn by the 
young men as chance directed. 

The pastors of the early church tried 
to eradicate every vestige of the pagan 
superstition. They adopted the day as a 
festival but instead of having names of 
young women in the box they placed 
those of saints. It seemed impossible to 
extirpate altogether any ceremony to 
which the common people had become 
accustomed—a fact which it were easy to 
prove in tracing the origin of other pop- 
ular superstitions. Accordingly, the 
outline was preserved but modified by its 
adaptation to the Christian system. 

Then it was the custom to send a beau- 
tiful gift to the one that happened to be 
the valentine. Often this chance draw- 
ing of names resulted in wedlock. 

To-day nothing of this old superstition 
remains except the well-known custom 
of sending little tokens of friendship at 
the season of the year when there is a 
hint of spring in the air. 


QUOTATIONS 


Quotations for December 


Chill December brings the sleet, 

Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 

The dear notes ring and will not cease: 

“Peace and good-will, good-will and peace.” 
Susan Coolidge. 


The merry Christmas, with its generous 
boards, 

Its fire-lit hearths, and gifts and blazing 
trees, 

Its pleasant voices uttering gentle words, 

Its genial mirth, attuned to sweet accords, 

Its holiest memories! 

The fairest season of the passing year— 

The merry, merry Christmas time is here. 

George Arnold. 


When suns are low and nights are long, 
And winds bring wild alarms, 

Through the darkness comes the Queen of 

the year 

In all her peerless charms— 

December, fair and holly-crowned, 
With the Christ-child in her arms. 

Edna Proctor. 


Peace, peace—the Christ-child’s love 
Flies over the world, a white, white dove, 
This happy Christmastide. 
Anonymous. 


The best of Christmas joy, 

Dear little girl or boy, 

That comes on that merry-making day, 

Is the happiness of giving 

To another child that’s living 

Where Santa Claus has never found his 

yey Youth’s Companion. 

The Christ-child who comes is the Master 
of all; 

No palace too great, and no cottage too 
small. : 

Phillips Brooks. 


To high and low glad tidings tell, 
How God the Father loved us well, 
How God, the Eternal Son, 

Came to undo what we had done. 


The world is happy, the world is wide, 
Kind hearts are beating on every side. 
James Russell Lowell. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat, 
Of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Heap on more wood! 

The wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


It is loving and giving 

That makes life worth living; 

It is loving and living 

That makes life a song. 
Anonymous. 


What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb; 
If I were a Wise Man 
I would do my part; 
Yet what can I give Him— 
Give my heart. 
Christina Rossettt. 
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Quotations for January 


The book of the New Year is opened, 
Its pages are spotless and new; 
And so, as each leaflet is turning, 
Dear children, beware what you do. 
Anonymous. 


Lost time is never found again, and what 
we call time enough, always proves little 
enough.—Benjamin Franklin. 


A glad New Year or a sad New Year; 
Oh, what shall the New Year be? 
I cannot tell what it hath in store, 
I would that I might foresee; 
But God knows well and I need no more; 
Is that not enough for me? 
Anonymous. 


All over the country on New Year’s day 

Good resolutions are given away. 

There are more than enough for every one, 

You can have a good measure, a peck or a 
ton; 

Take a dozen, my laddie and lass, 

But handle them, gently, they’re brittle as 
glass. 

If you care for them daily it will not be 
long 

Before they’ll be growing quite hardy and 
strong; 

And when they are older they’ll take care 
of you, 

For then they’ll be habits, and good habits, 
too. 

Anna M. Pratt. 


Be ashamed to catch yourself idle. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


For age and want, save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Fancy the world a hill, lad; 
Look where the millions stop. 
You’ll find the crowd at the base, lad; 
There’s always room at the top. 
Gertrude Cannon. 


It matters not what you do— 
Make a nation or a shoe; 
For he who does an honest thing 
In God’s pure sight is ranked a king. 
Phebe Cary. 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 
Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely! 
Phebe Cary. 


He liveth long, who liveth well, 
All else is life but flung away 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 
Anonymous. 


Quotations for February 


February makes a bridge and March 
breaks it. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


February fortnights two, 

Briefest of the months are you; 
Of the winter’s children last, 
Why do you go by so fast? 

Frank Dempster Sherman. 


The name of an American must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism.—George 
Washington. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


There is no royal road to highest fame, 
The man has toiled who wears a glorious 
name. 
Emma C. Dowd. 


Associate yourself with men of good 
quality if you esteem your own reputation, 
for ’tis better to be alone than in bad com- 
pany.—George Washington. 


In Lincoln there was always some qual- 
ity that fastened him to the people and 
taught them to keep time to the music of 
his heart.—David Swing. 


What is patriotism? Patriotism consists 
in faithful thoughts, words, and deeds to- 
ward our country.—Fletcher. 


I will study and prepare myself, and 
then, some day, my chance will come.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


When the storm of battle blows darkest 
and rages highest, the memory of Wash- 
ington shall nerve every American arm, 
and cheer every American heart.—Rufus 
Choate. 


When a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


I must stand by anybody that stands 
right; stand with him while he is right, 
and part with him when he is wrong.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Let every American, every lover of lib- 
erty, every well-wisher to his posterity 
swear by the blood of the Revolution, never 
to violate in the least particular the laws 
of the country, and never to tolerate their 
violation by others.—Abraham Lincoln. 


OUTLINE OF PLANS 
I. Plant life. 


1. Flowerless plants. fF 


a. Mosses. 
2. Trees. 
a. Conifers. 
b. A plan for studying pines. 
ce. Lesson talk: The Pine Family. 
II. Animal life. 
1. Birds. 
a. White-breasted nuthatch. 
b. Downy woodpecker. 
c. Black-capped chickadee. 
2. Insects. 
a. Ants. 
b. Study of other insects. 
3. Animals. 
a. Skunk. 
b. Raccoon. 
ce. Other problems. 


FLOWERLESS PLANTS 
A Study of Mosses 


OSSES make a most satisfactory 

subject for nature study. Easily 
obtained from almost any quarter, they 
can be as easily preserved. Dried bits 
of moss will lie for weeks inert; but 
soak them a while in water, and their 
greenness and strength return. A col- 
lection of mosses kept wet under any 
glass frame, however rudely constructed, 
makes a most interesting, pleasing, and 
instructive addition to the schoolroom 
plants. Freezing will not dismay the 
plucky little plant people. 


Mosses are cellular plants. They have 


Bog 
moss is an exception. This has caps 
or fruits developed from spores or gem- 
mz: these spores, made up of cells, also, 
are of various sizes and colors, and have 
odd delicate traceries upon them. These 
spores have the power of germinating 
from any part of their surface. A great 
many of our common mosses do not wait 
to propagate themselves through their 
slowly ripening fruits but from thread- 
like cellular bodies, abundant on the 
leaves of some mosses, or from gemme. 
These bodies are balls which appear at 
the tops of tiny stems. (Do not con- 
found the gemmz with the very hard, 
dry capsular fruit.) Being made up of 
independent cells, each cell capable of 
becoming itself a plant, makes the moss 
plant a very independent little being. 
Take a bit of moss mass apart. Here 
are roots, stems, leaves, all independent, 
yet all helping each other; each capable 
of sprouting out in a dozen different 
directions into as many different plants. 
In the first place, this moss plant 
sprang from one common spore. By 
multiplying and multiplying the multi- 
plications, it has become a great round- 
ed, velvety mass, of astonishing bril- 
liancy of color and beauty of form. 
Moss spores in germinating give rise 
to a green, thread-like body (protonema). 
This is formed by the two membranes 
which cover the spore. The inner mem- 
brane protrudes through the outer and, 
by dividing and multiplying cells, be- 
comes elongated and branched. Other 
green branches grow from this until 
there is a whole mass of tiny green 


distinct leaves, stems, and roots. 
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threads (the protonema). In some 
mosses the protonema dies as soon as the 
plants are well established. Other mosses 
wear them through life. 

Moss roots, though not so necessary 
for gathering nourishment as are the 
roots of most plants, yet perform an 
important office in holding the moss 
plant upright and exposing the leaves to 
the sun and air. 

Plant stems and leaves are made of 
the independent cells we have just no- 
ticed, cells capable of taking in moisture 
and gases through their own thin walls. 
The stems and leaves are not covered 
with a thick cuticle as in other plants. 

The laws of moss’s growth are so sim- 
ple, direct, and primitive as to challenge 
wonder and admiration. The drying 
moss stems are so fragile they readily 
and quickly turn to food for the plant, 
so moss need not worry about soil. 
Mosses go on spreading and growing 
through the damp winter. In spring and 
summer appear the moss flowers at the 
top of some of the stems. Moss flowers 
are made up of a few green leaves plaited 
prettily together. 

(Teacher tells story of Baby Moss 
from these facts.) 


Basy Moss: PRIMARY LESSON TALK 


Teacher shows moss caps or pictures 
of moss caps. 

What droll little caps! Where did they 
come from? What is under them? Let 
us find out. Moss could not grow flowers 
like those of the gay St. John’s wort and 
goldenrod which were all about her, nor 
even like the little bluets, so went quietly 
to work to make such flowers as she 
could. 

She plaited her little leaves into a 
rosette. In the center of each rosette 
she put some tiny sacs which stood up- 
right and looked like wee vases. Some 
of these vases were short and stout with 
no necks, others were more slender and 
had long necks, like the necks of bottles. 
In the short-necked vases she put some 
tiny specks. By and by the short-necked 


Moss Caps 


1. Moss cap and fruit enlarged. 2. Fruit with 
cap and lid off. 


vases opened. Puff! piff! poff! They 
sent the tiny specks flying all over the 
moss plant. Some of these fell right 
into the vases which had long necks. 
There they joined with some other 
specks, which they found nestling down 
in the vases, and formed—guess what— 
a little plant egg! 

Because it was a plant egg, it did not 
hatch, but began, like any plant, to 
sprout and grow. It used the rosette or 
little green flower as most seeds do the 
soil. It sent a tiny thread down into it 
and pushed itself up, up, up. Then how 
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the growing egg did push and pull at the 
little vase or vase-like sac! 

Suppose your cap were fastened down 
over your head and neck upon your shoul- 
ders; then suppose your neck began to 
grow longer, and longer, and longer. 
What would be likely to happen to your 
cap? Would it not tear itself away 
from its fastenings and be carried up on 
your head? 

That is just what the little vase-like 
sac did, when the stem from the growing 
egg inside it grew longer,. and longer, 
and longer. The sac tore away from its 
fastenings all the way round and was’ 
carried up, up, up, on the growing stem, 
where it stayed, looking for all the 
world like a little pointed cap with rag- 
ged edges. Under the cap some bodies 
were forming inside the plant egg; 
these were tiny, seed-like bodies, and 
there was life in them. 

One day when the wind blew, the little 
ragged cap blew off. There stood the 
little plant egg, bareheaded. It had 
changed in shape and was no longer a 
plant egg, but looked exactly like a tiny 
urn. 

The urn has a thin outer covering with 
little openings in it, openings not unlike 
the holes in a pepper box. These open in 
dry and close in wet weather. Next to 
this covering the urn has two layers of 
linings made of plant matter. Inside 
these linings is an open space filled with 
nothing but air and some tiny green 
grains. These are stored here in this 
little closet so that the plant may eat 
them and grow strong. Tucked away in 
the very center of the urn are the little 
seed-like bodies which we call spores. 

One dry day the lid fell off, just as 
the cap had done. 

But even then the spores could not fly 
away, for they were held by two rows of 
tiny teeth upon the little pillow where 
they grew. But the spores, which were 
really little moss babies, you know, were 
very patient to wait until there came an- 
other fine dry day when—lo! the teeth 
parted, and away flew the babies into 
the bright world. 


QUESTIONS 


Does moss wear a thick covering over 
her leaves and stems? Is moss a cellu- 
lar plant? Is there anything peculiar 
about moss’s cells? What is the blos- 
som? What is hidden in the center of 
the blossom? How does the fruit grow? 
What is the cap on the fruit? How did 
it come there? What do mosses do in 
winter? In spring and summer? 


METHODS OF PRESENTATION 


For the reason that the mosses, so far 
as their laws of growth are concerned, 
are strangers to most children, begin the 
lesson with a little supplementary read- 
ing. Next, the children should find spec- 
imens of any sort of moss which is read- 
ily obtained. 

Children tell stories of the places 
where specimens were found. 

Children exhibit specimens. Observe 
specimens. Notice stems, roots, leaves, 
flowers or rosettes which answer for 
flowers. 

The teacher tells stories about moss 
babies and how they grow. 

Teacher tells names of a few of the 
specimens that have simple names, eas- 
ily remembered; as bog moss from the 
bogs, alpine moss from the hills, etc. 

Annie Chase. 


TREES 


TUDY the trees in their winter as- 

pect. Emphasize the fact that this 
is the resting and sleeping time of most 
trees; that they are still alive; and that 
the buds are wrapped up in their warm 
and waterproof covers. 

If some twigs can be secured it will 
be a good idea to put them in warm 
water and enjoy a miniature spring in 
winter. Some of the best branches to 
use for this purpose are Forsythia, mag- 
nolia, cherry blossoms, and other early 
blooming and leafing plants. 

Continue the study, begun in the very 
early fall, of the trees within a conven- 
ient distance of the school. The bare 
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branches are no less interesting than 
these same branches clothed. At the 
extremity and along the side may be 
seen numerous buds, the gift of the 
green leaves to the trees, the valuable re- 
sult of their summer activities, the 
treasure houses from which will come 
the blossoms and the leafy glories of 
early spring. Notice how well they are 
adapted to withstand the cold and wet 
of winter. Some buds, like the horse- 
chestnut, have blankets of soft wool un- 
derneath their thick brown covering of 
waterproof. In all, the tiny leaves are 
folded on each other so as to afford the 
least possible exposed area. 

In teaching lessons on winter buds, 
the first thing to do is to give the children 
the opportunity to observe and to be 
curious, and then, when they are eager 
to learn, to give them the opportunity to 
find out the facts for themselves. Briefly, 
the method for these lessons should be: 
What did you notice on the branches? 
Were they there in early summer? In 
the fall? Why did you not notice them 
earlier? What do you think is inside of 
them? Here are some buds,—find out. 
A part of “Baby Bud’s Winter Clothes,” 
in Emilie Poulsson’s In the Child 
World may be adapted into an excellent 
reading lesson or, perhaps, read aloud 
to them, just as it is. 


Conifers 


Quite aside from the study of the local 
trees there comes in December a special 
interest in the conifers. The Christmas 
tree par excellence is the fragrant bal- 
sam fir, although the spruce is often 
offered for sale. Cedar and arbor vite 
are sometimes used for festoons and the 
young plants of the long-leaved pine are 
also seen on the streets. Every child 
should know these different evergreens 
by name at least. The easiest and best 
way to accomplish this is to let them 
draw them, labeling their drawings. 
Such a drawing lesson should be preceded 
by an oral observation lesson, in which 
the obvious characteristics of the branch 
to be drawn shall be made prominent. 


Fir Tree 


The long pointed leaves of the pine are 
in groups of two, three, or five, accord- 
ing to the species under observation, 
sheathed and inserted in the cup, like 
clusters of the scale-like primary leaves. 
Notice, also, the markings on the bark 
of the buds. 

The leaves of the spruce are much 
shorter than those of the pine, pointed, 
set singly, not in groups, and thickly on 
all sides of the branches, yet apparently 
much more crowded on the upper sides 
of the branch, inserted on short woody 
bases, which remain to tell the tale of 
their former occupants after these have 
fallen to the ground. The leaves point 
forward, especially at the ends of the 
branches. 

The branches of the balsam fir resem- 
ble somewhat those of the spruce but 
they are flatter and the leaves are a 
lighter green on the underside. More- 
over, the apex of the leaf is much blunter 
than that of the spruce. Its buds are 
very resinous. 

The name cedar is bestowed indis- 
criminately upon arbor vite, the white 
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cedar and the red cedar. Popularly, 
cedar seems to mean any conifer with 
small scale-like opposite leaves and open, 
flat, more or less fan-shaped spray. 
The red cedar has two kinds of leaves, 
the flat scales described above, and then 
on young plants or on vigorous branches 
of older plants, loose, awl-shaped leaves, 
characteristic of the junipers. 

Probably the best method of getting 
the children to observe any or all of the 
facts noted above, is to ask clear, defi- 
nite questions which they can answer 
correctly, because each has a specimen 
in his hand. When you are sure that 
they have noticed the salient features of 
the branches, let them draw them. 

The branches will keep indefinitely if 
put outside in the cold. This permits 
you to give the children the delight of 
comparing the different conifers. From 
specimens in hand they will enjoy dis- 
covering various resemblances and differ- 
ences. Sometimes hold up the different 
branches and let them write the names. 
Sometimes let a child describe a species, 
another child pick it out of a number 
and hold it up while all write its name. 
The tree itself, its flowers and fruit (the 
cone) are always interesting, especially 
if it is possible to take the children to 
see them. 

In connection with these lessons on 
conifers, teach them something of their 
distribution, of lumbering, of naval 
stores. 

Lucy L. W. Wilson. 


A Plan for Studying Pines 


Select a typical Austrian Pine, or if 
this is not available, one of any other 
species, and confine your notes and 
sketches to the one tree, though com- 
paring it frequently with other pine 
trees. 

The following outline may be used to 
good advantage: 

1. The Stem. 
a. Note the general form of the en- 
tire plant. 
What is the form of the top? 


2. 
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Sketch the outline of the tree. 


. What is the most conspicuous dif- 


ference between the framework of 
the pine and that of the oak? 
Sketch the tree framework, 
(trunk and main branches). 


. In what other trees does the stem 


take the same habit as the pine? 
Is there any commercial value in 
this habit? 


. How does a pine behave when the 


top part of the trunk is cut away? 


. What is the arrangement of the 


branches on the stem? Can one 
tell the age of a pine tree from this 
arrangement? Note some young 
pine tree a few years old. 

Is there any significance to the di- 
rection assumed by the different 
branches? 

To the difference in the length of 
the branches? 


The Leaf. 


a. 


d. 


a. 


b. 
cg 
d. 


Find by observation two ways in 
which the leaves of the pine tree 
differ from those of the oak or 
poplar. 


. Find two ways in which the leaves 


of the pine tree you are observing 
differ from those of other species 
of pines. 


. How many kinds of leaves as re- 


gards age can you find on your 
tree? 
What is the advantage of needle 
leaves to a tree? Any disadvan- 
tage? 


. Without counting all of them, can 


you determine approximately the 
number of leaves on your tree? 


. Which grows faster, your pine or 


the poplar? Do the leaves, num- 
ber, shape, and size, have anything 
to do with this answer? 


. The Flowers. 


Look for the flowers in May. 
Where do they stand on the tree? 
How many kinds are there? 

Note that the flower clusters look 
like little cones, that some have 
pollen, and others do not. 
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e. What is the position of the pollen- 
bearing flowers (staminate) to 
those not bearing pollen (pistil- 
late) ? 

f. How does pollen reach the latter? 
Any device to hold the pollen after 
it reaches them? 

4. The Fruit. 

a. Have the children collect young 
pine cones, a year or less old, and 
bring to school. 

b. Have them study the structure of 
the cone by cutting it lengthwise 
into two equal parts. 

c. Determine the position and num- 
ber of seeds in each half. What is 
the largest possible number? How 
are young pine cones pollinated? 

d. How are pine seeds disseminated? 

At the close of the pine study go to 

some reference book to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Where are the large pine forests 
of the United States? 

2. Which species prevail in each area? 

3. What uses are made of pine lum- 
ber? 

4. What products other than lumber 
are derived from pine trees? 

5. Read about the turpentine industry. 

REFERENCES: Rogers, Tree Book; 

Dorrance, Story of the Forest; Hough, 
Trees of the Northern United States; 
Keeler, Our Native Trees. 

J. Andrew Drushel. 


The Pine Family: 
Talk 


Primary Lesson 


I am going to tell you about a family 
of thirty-nine children. That is, there 
are thirty-nine children in the family, 
but I am going to tell you about only a 
few of them. 

To begin with, the name of the family 
is Pine. They wear the same dress all 
the year round, a green dress that never 
seems to wear out. They are rather 
sharp and touchy, so you would not like 
to get too near them; but they are gen- 
erous and give people many things they 
want. Now I’ll tell you some of their 
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names: There is Norway Pine, a big 
strong fellow, the big brother of the 
family, whom they sometimes call Red 
Pine because of his complexion. Then 
there are Yellow Pine, White Pine, Pitch 
Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Larch, Tama- 
rack, Cedar, the little Fir, and many 
more. Can you guess what kind of fam- 
ily this is? Yes, it is a family of trees 
— and a very fine family it is, too. 
You have seen many of these children 
of the Pine family but I suppose you 
called them all Christmas trees and did 
not notice how very different the broth- 
ers and sisters are from each other. 
You can find these trees in winter just as 
well as in the summer; see if you can 
tell them apart. The Red Pine will have 
its needles in bunches of twos—long 
needles four to six inches long. The 
White Pine has clusters of five needles, 
three to four inches long. Larch has 
branches like long tassels. Spruce, Fir, 
and Hemlock have very short needles. 
The Cedars have broad, flat, open leaves 
which the Indians call feathers. All this 
big family have something good to give 
us; but most of all, they give us wood. 
Turn any way you will in the house or 
outdoors, you will be sure to see some of 
this Pine family. I am going to leave 
that for you to find though, while I tell 
you of something else that White Pine 
gives us. Bunches of gray moss like 
tufts of gray hair grow out of the trunks 
of these trees and the Indian mothers 
used to line their babies’ cradles with it, 
for it is warm and soft and clean and 
sweet. The red-breasted crossbills come 
and pick seeds out of the cones. Men 
cut pockets in the sides of the Pine trees 
and in a short time the trees fill these 
pockets with a sticky juice called resin, 
which the men take away and make into 
turpentine, tar, and rosin. Just think, 
you couldn’t have your house built or 
painted or roofed if this good family 
did not help you. The Red and Black 
Spruce give the children spruce gum, 
and give people wood fibre to make paper 
pulp. Hemlock gives us bark to tan our 
leather. Larch gives us long poles for 
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telegraph poles, fence posts, railroad ties 
and ship’s timbers. Cedar gives us wood 
for chests to keep out moths, and for 
lead pencils. Last of all, the dear little 
Fir gives us our Christmas trees. Now, 
do you not think this is a good, kind 
family to give us so much? 
Mary Eaton. 


The Song of the Pine 


Sometimes my voice is a thunderous roar; 
Sometimes ’tis the softest sigh. 

Elfin songs are sung at my door, 
I harbor the lion’s cry, 

And I sing to myself in my solitude— 
For a giant alone am I. 


As my needles pick out sharp tracery 
Against the moonlight cold, 

From the edge of a hole in my sturdy bole 
The night owl’s cry is rolled. 

The chipmunks scamper along my limbs: 
The squirrels chatter and scold. 


Though I snap and crack when the Frost 
King’s free; 
Though I stand as straight as a line, 
Yet I sing you the softest lullaby 
With the wind through my needles fine: 
For I am the restfullest, gentlest tree, 
Although I’m a mighty pine. 


I bring you strength through the hours of 
light, 

And—when dark shadows creep— 

I breathe my balsam to fill your night, 
And send you to slumber deep. 

For I am the symbol of quiet strength— 
And I am the spirit of sleep. 

Orville Leonard. 


Trees 
God pitched His tents along the way, 
To dim the garish light of day. 


Spring gives to them a tender green; 
Within, the birds do nest and preen. 


Gay, smiling Summer fills the tents 
With flowers, fruit, and sweet incense. 


The Autumn paints with gorgeous brush, 
And over all is twilight hush. 


Then cruel Winter strips them bare— 
Fir, spruce and hemlock still are there. 


Straight, slender ’gainst the sullen sky 
They vigil keep, with watchful eye. 
Isadore E. Flanders. 


BIRDS 


HAve pupils make lists of winter 

“birds and report on birds seen, giv- 
ing an account of their appearance and 
of what they were doing. Make use of 
any good inexpensive bird pictures for 
identification and detailed study. Late 
fall or early winter is a good time, also, 
to collect birds’ nests and study for the 
purpose of learning the materials used 
by different birds. 

Emphasize during the winter months 
the birds’ need of food. If possible, ar- 
range feeding tables. The feeding table 
should be at the window or on the 
ground, about the height of a child, so 
that he can easily place food upon it. 
Keep it supplied with bread crumbs, 
cracked nuts, suet (tack a large piece 
down), an ear of corn (nail it down), 
sunflower seed, and small chick seed. 
The children will enjoy feeding their 
feathered friends and will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe the com- 
mon winter birds. See Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 609, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, on Lunch Counters. 


White-Breasted Nuthatch 


Length six inches; sexes similar, 
black of crown, nape, and upper back in 
male replaced by bluish gray in the fe- 
male; breast white with reddish under- 
parts; tail short and square; nest in 
hollow limb or tree trunk; eggs white, 
spotted with reddish brown; six or eight 
in number; song a nasal “yank, yank.” 

Many students of birds think that the 
chickadees are near relatives to the 
white-breasted nuthatch. The relation, 
however, is not a very close one. These 
birds associate with each other in the 
woods at certain times of the year, and 
both have the habit of regarding their 
surroundings in an upsidedown fashion. 
The nuthatch descends the trunks of 
trees in that way, and the chickadee, 
when searching for its food, holds on to 
the twigs in an upsidedown fashion also. 
This is the reverse of the manner of 
most perching birds. 
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The nuthatch spends its time going 
up and down tree trunks, doing so in 
the most nimble manner. It has greater 
freedom than the woodpeckers and 
creepers, for its feet are large and strong 
and it does not have to depend upon its 
tail for support. 

You may wonder how this bird can 
cling to the bark of trees, even to the 
underside of limbs, and not fall off. His 
foot is well adapted for this purpose, as 
the front toes are very strong and the 
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hind toe is long and curved. If you ex- 
amine the claws, you will find that they 
have sharp hooks that catch in the bark 
of the tree and support the little acrobat. 

The nuthatch selects a suitable hollow 
in a tree trunk in which to build its 
nest—generally a deserted woodpecker’s 
hole. This it cleans up to suit itself and 
lines the bottom with rabbit’s fur and 
the like. 

During the time that the young birds 
are being reared, the female receives the 
closest attention from her mate, and 
should you chance to make a near ap- 
proach to their home, his anxiety be- 
comes very evident. At other times of 
the year the bird merely regards you in 
a friendly sort of fashion, as he des- 
cends, head downwards, on the trunk 
of the tree upon which he may happen 
to be. When it nears the ground, it 
generally flies to another tree trunk, 
where it behaves as before. It is by no 
means a shy bird, In fact, it is quite 


the reverse, and possesses such pleasing 
qualities that it is a great favorite. 

The nuthatch does no injury so far as 
is known, but does much good. It feeds 
upon insects which are harmful to the 
trees. Fifty per cent of its food con- 
sists of these insects, which it searches 
for untiringly. Spiders, too, constitute 
part of its food. It often eats beetles, 
moths, and caterpillars. 

It delights in cracking open certain 
kinds of the softer-shelled nuts and eat- 
ing the insects that may be 
within. Indeed, it seems to be 
able to select the nuts so affect- 
ed. Such a nut it will push into 
some crevice or crack of a 
fence-rail, where it pounds 
away upon it with its beak until 
the nut splits open. It can then 
get at the hidden larva, which 
it quickly devours. 

In our bird fauna we have 
some nine kinds of nuthatches, 
but the best known is the white- 
breasted one of the eastern 
part of the United States. The 
several sub-species of the nuthetch are 
confined to as many localities, as the 
slender-billed, the Florida, the Rocky 
Mountain, and the San Lucas _ nut- 
hatches. 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 


Winter Currency 


It’s time that I opened my winter store, 

I’ve customers waiting outside my door. 

I did quite a flourishing business last year, 

And now that my patrons are once again 
here, 

I’d better be putting my goods out on sale, 

I’m ee they will purchase of me without 
ail. 


You ask what my wares are? 
bread crumbs I throw 

Each morning, in front of my house, on the 
snow. 

And oh, how my customers flock up and buy, 

You hardly could count them all, if you 


They’re 


should try. 
You look rather doubtful; you ask how 
they pay— 
Why songs that they sing to me every 
y! 


Ida M. Thomas. 
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Downy Woodpecker 


Length six and three-fourths inches; 
sexes similar; black, speckled and barred 
with white, underparts whitish gray; 
male has narrow scarlet band on back of 
head, lacking in female; nest built in 
holes in trees, ten or more feet from the 
ground; eggs white, four to six in num- 
ber; song a sharp “pleek.” 


The downy, our smallest woodpecker, 
is found in both the northern and central 
parts of North America. Because he 
ean obtain food all over his range 
throughout the entire year, he rarely 
goes South. He is generally with a jolly 
crew of titmice, nuthatches, creepers, 
and chickadees, as he seldom cares for 
the company of his own kind. 

In the autumn you may see him in- 
vestigating desirable sites for a winter 
home. The under side of an oblique 
branch pleases him best, and this he ex- 
cavates in his spare moments, making 
it a very snug little shelter. 

There is a white stripe down the back 
of this bird consisting of loose, downy, 
unwebbed feathers, which undoubtedly 
gained for him the name “downy.” The 
tail feathers are very stiff and spiny, 
and worn to a point because they have 
been pressed against the bark to hold 
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the bird in an upright position while he 
works. This prop saves the muscles of 
the feet and legs from much strain, 
but the barbed condition of the tail 
forces him to lift it whenever he wants 
to move down a little way. His feet, too, 
are especially adapted to his mode of 
life, as his fourth toe is turned back- 
ward to work with the thumb. His four 
toes have sharp, strong, blue claws, 
tipped with black, and his bluish legs 
are short and stout. His bill is strong, 
wedge-shape, grooved, and much stiff- 
ened, and his oval nostrils are thickly 
with small, cream-colored 
feathers. 

The downy’s useful tail, his claws, and 
his bill all assist him in making a living 
for himself and his family. Perhaps his 
greatest asset is his remarkable tongue, 
which is very long and ends in a hard, 
barbed point. It lies in his mouth like 
a wrinkled earthworm when not in use. 
With his tongue he dislodges grubs and 
insects, which otherwise would be hard 
to get out through the small holes he 
drills with his chisel-like bill. Hig hear- 
ing is very keen. His near relative, the 
hairy woodpecker, resembles him strong- 
ly, but he is much larger. 

Bird observers differ as to whether 
the downy prefers a sound or a decayed 
tree in which to make a nest; but per- 
haps he is not particular on that point 
and chooses both kinds. However, a 
fresh hole is made every year; although, 
when two broods are raised in one sea- 
son, the same hole does for both. April 
is the month in which these birds begin 
to excavate, and the work is commenced 
by the male bird. Having seized the 
bark firmly with his feet and propped 
himself on his camp-stool tail, he throws 
his head and upper body far back and 
drives powerful blows with his strong 
beak. 

After making a perfectly round hole 
in the bark, and then digging downward 
for about six or seven inches at an angle 
of thirty or forty degrees, he digs 
straight down for ten or twelve inches 
more. The female often relieves him in 
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this work, and it takes them a week or 
more before they are satisfied with their 
efforts. The finished home is roomy 
and strong, smooth and polished, and 
the entrance is only just big enough to 
admit the owners. 

The downy is seen among branches, 
on trunks, among bushes and weeds, but 
he is seen most often tapping into the 
limb of a tree. Sometimes he may be 
observed on the ground, but very seldom. 
He never goes down a tree headfirst as 
do some other birds, but hops backward 
awkwardly, lifting his tail at every hop. 
If he wants to go farther he flies down, 
and should he desire to investigate an- 
other tree, he flies off in rapid and short 
undulations, alighting far down on the 
trunk. Now he climbs jerkily upward, 
hopping around the trunk and along the 
branches, and peering into every likely 
crevice. 

Many know this bird only as “sap- 
sucker,”’ which name is incorrect as he 
has no use for sap. Only the yellow- 
bellied woodpecker offends in this way. 
When the downy drills holes in the bark, 
it is solely to extract hidden insects, 
their eggs and larve; he never injures 
the tree. Indeed, we place him at the 
head of the list of beneficial birds; and 
if he did not occasionally help himself 
to a little garden fruit, his reputation 
would be without blemish. He is an in- 
veterate enemy of the flat-headed apple- 
borer and the codling moth; he digs 
grubs out of the wood, and rids the 
leaves and bark of surface feeders. 
Nearly all of his insect food is of harm- 
ful species. In the fall he feeds on wild 
fruits, such as grapes, cherries, poke- 
berries, and the fruit of Virginia creep- 
er and poison ivy. Do not begrudge 
him the little cultivated fruit he eats; 
remember how hard and how incessantly 
he works for us, all the year from morn- 
ing until night, scrambling up and down 
tree trunks and around branches, drag- 
ging forth injurious insects, their eggs 
and larve, concealed under the scales of 
the bark. 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 
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How the Woodpecker Knows 


How does he know where to dig his hole, 
The woodpecker there on the elm tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 
To use for a drum, and to burrow in? 
How does he find where the young grubs 

grow 
I’d like to know? 


The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 

And drummed a tattoo that was fun for 
him. 

“No breakfast here! It’s too hard for that,” 

He said, as, down on his tail he sat, 

“Just listen to this: rrrr rat-tat-tat.” 


Away to the pear tree, out of sight, 
With a cheery call and a jumping flight, 
He hopped around till he found a stub, 
“Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub. 
’Tis moist and dead—rrrr rub-dub-dub.” 


To a branch of the apple, Downy hied, 

And hung by his toes to the under side, 

?Twill be sunny here in this hollow trunk; 

It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk, 

Just the place for a nest—rrrr runk-tunk- 
tunk.” 


“T see,” said the boy. “Just a tap or two, 
Then listen as any bright boy might do; 
You can tell ripe melons, and garden stuff 
In the very same way—it’s easy euough.” 
William J. Long. 


Somebody’s Knocking 


There’s somebody knocking. Hark! who 
can it be? 

It’s not at the door! No, it’s in the elm- 
tree. 


I hear it again; it goes rat-a-tat-tat! 
Now what in the world is the meaning of 
that? 


I think I can tell you. Ah, yes! it is he; 

It’s young Master Woodpecker, gallant and 
ree, 

He’s dressed very handsomely (rat-a-tat- 
tat), 

Just like a young dandy, so comely and fat. 


He’s making his visit this morning, you 
see,— 

Some friends of his live in that old elm- 
tree; 

And, as trees have no door-bells (rat-a-tat- 
tat), 

Of course he must knock: what is plainer 
than that? 

The Nursery. 
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Black-Capped Chickadee 


Length five and a quarter inches; 
sexes alike—gray above, top of head, 
nape, and throat black; sides of head 
and under parts grayish white; nest in 
holes in trees and stumps at any eleva- 
tion from ground; eggs white speckled 
with reddish brown, five to eight in 
number; song ‘“chick-a-dee-dee-dee,” 
“dee-dee-dee,” and “phebe,” the latter 
distinguished from the real phebe’s call 
by the long drawn-out note of the first 
syllable and the falling inflection of the 


last syllable, in contrast to the phebe . 


bird’s song, which is short and has a 
rising inflection. ° 


The chickadees belong to the tit- 
mouse family, all of which are sturdy, 
hardy little birds to whom winter has 
no terrors. The black-capped chickadees 
are probably more generally known and 
observed than any other chickadees, as 
they may be found throughout the east- 
ern part of North America, north of the 
Potomac and Ohio valleys. They are 
very friendly and confiding in disposi- 
tion, and are probably the most easily 
tamed of the wild birds. Unlike most 
hole-nesting birds, instead of using a 
pile of chips for a nest, they prefer a 
soft, warm bed made of quantities of 
moss, grasses, and plant down. They 
line their nests with feathers, fur, and 
hair. It is said that they will alight on 
the backs of cattle and pluck hair from 
them with which to line their nests; and 
it is not unlikely that in the deep north- 
ern forests they pursue the same meth- 
ods with the deer. 

They nest usually in April or May, 
and generally raise more than one brood. 

The chickadees are most numerous in 
the trees on our lawns in October, al- 
though it is in winter when there are 
few birds about that we notice more 
particularly their cheery twittering and 
queer antics. They swing about the 
branches and twigs, busily hunting the 
insect eggs and larve still clinging to 
the trees. To get these, they hang head 
downward and swing to and fro, behav- 


ing as if they thoroughly enjoyed this 
acrobatic performance. In winter, 
when their food grows scarce and is 
hard to obtain, they will be the first to 
come to a window sill or food shelf 
where crumbs, small grains, sunflower 
seeds, or nut meats have been placed for 
them. 

The chickadees are very fond of suet, 
and it is well to hang a piece by the side 
of the window where they can get to it. 
This food should be protected so that it 
will not be carried off at once by larger 
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Black-Capped Chickadee 


birds, or dropped to the ground, where 
dogs or cats will find it. The best way 
to do this is to get a ten-inch piece of 
square-meshed wire hardware cloth and 
with wire cutters or heavy shears cut 
a two-inch flap on either side at the ends, 
bending the wire, and turning the flaps 
together like a box lid. 

The suet holder may then be fastened 
by means of staples to the window 
frame, or against a tree or a post, and 
the suet slipped inside by bending back 
the top flap. 

It is surprising what strong muscles 
Black-cap has in his tiny neck, which is 
no thicker than your little finger. No 
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matter how hard the suet may be frozen, 
he will cling to the wire with his toes, 
while bang, bang goes his little beak un- 
til he gets all he wants. With a few 
rapid motions he can also take off the 
outer covering of a sunflower seed. If 
you try to split a sunflower seed with 
your finger nail you will realize that in 
order to shell the seed so rapidly Black- 
cap’s little bill must be very strong in- 
deed. It is this that enables him to get 
at so many insect eggs and larve in the 
bark of trees. 

When warm weather comes, we do 
not often see him about our houses. 
He slips off with his mate to the deep 
woods, there to make his nest and rear 
his young. In winter Biack-cap eats the 
eggs of insects that destroy the crops, 
orchards, and shade trees, and in sum- 
mer he does his best to get all the in- 
sects that have escaped his watchfulness 
during the winter. 

Marie Ellis Hegler. 


Song of the Chickadee 


List to the song of the chickadee 
Perched in the top of the leafless tree; 
Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown. 


Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 
Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 
Chickadee chirps: ‘“Chickadee-dee-dee! 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 


“Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 
There’s never a day in all the year 

You may not hear me. I’m small, you see; 
But I’m bright and active and full of glee.” 


From limb to limb then he hies away. 

Out on the branches you see him sway, 

Black cap bobbing about as he 

Sings: “Chick, chick, chicka, chickadee, 
dee!” Anonymous. 


Chickadee 


Then piped a tiny voice hard by, 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 

Chick-a-dee-dee! saucy note 

Out of sound heart and merry throat 

As if it said, “Good day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

Happy to meet you in these places 

Where January brings few faces.” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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INSECT STUDY 
Ants 


es order to study the habits of ants 

encourage the children to watch them 
at work. A good way to see how the in- 
side of a hill looks, is to take up a whole 
ant hill, dirt, ants and all, and put it in 
a large glass jar. This, of course, should 
be done before the first frost. Cover the 
top with a piece of thin cloth and around 
the outside wrap a dark cloth. Feed the 
ants every day; they may be fed such 
foods as sugar, molasses, dead insects, 
and fruit. Be sure, also, to keep the soil 
moist. This may be easily done by plac- 
ing a lamp wick over the edge of the jar 
and putting one end of it in the soil and 
the other end in a glass of water. 

After they are well settled in the new 
home, remove the cloth from the out- 
side occasionally and you will find that 
they have built some of their rooms and 
passages against the side where it may 
be plainly seen. Many ants live together 
in one big house. The hill, as we call it, 
is only the roof. In this roof are the 
doors, sometimes as many as six, These 
doors lead into long passages or halls. 
Every few inches there is a room. Let 
us find out what is in these rooms. 

In every ant hill are three kinds of 
ants—the queens, the drones, and the 
workers. A queen ant is the mother. 
She has wings and a sting. It is she 
that lays all the eggs. The drones are 
lazy fellows and do nothing all day long. 
Worker ants are smaller than the others. 
It is they that do all the work, and a 
great deal there is to do. The work 
seems to be divided, some doing the 
building, some acting as nurses, while 
others are soldiers and servants. The 
builders dig with their front feet and 
their jaws. In digging a tunnel, they 
first throw out the dirt with their feet. 
When they get too deep for that, they 
roll it into little balls and carry it up. 
This dirt is what makes the hill. If you 
look closely, you can see the little balls. 

In digging out the rooms they often 
bite off the dirt, standing up on their . 
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hind legs, or lying down to get into the 
corners. What are these rooms for? 
Some of them are storerooms, where 
food is stored away for winter. In these 
rooms they put seeds of grass and grain. 
Other rooms are for eggs, while still 
others are the nurseries. From the eggs 
come the baby ants, which are small, 
white worms. These babies are care- 
fully tended by the nurses. 

The babies are washed in a very queer, 
way—the nurses lick them all over. 
When they feed the baby ants they first 
take the food into their own mouths and 
soften it. The babies must be taken out 
every sunny day and laid on the hill in 
the sun. If ,any danger threatens, the 
nurses run out to carry their charges to 
a safe place. In a little while, the baby 
changes much as a caterpillar does, go- 
ing to sleep in a little case. When it 
finally awakens it comes out a full-grown 
ant with four gauzy wings. Have you 
ever seen an ant with wings? The ones 
running about over the hill do not have 
them. What have they done with them? 
A very wonderful thing indeed. The 
drone keeps his wings, but the queen and 
workers, when they are settled in life, 
take theirs off—they just unhook them 
and throw them away. They can never 
put them on again, so they wear them 
until they decide upon their home. If a 
large number of ants come out, often 
there is not room for them in the old 
home. So they leave it in somewhat the 
same way that bees do. A new queen 
leads them and away they fly. 

The queen soon finds a good place to 
make a home, settles down, takes off 
her wings and goes to work. The 
workers do the same. In this way a 
new ant hill is made. 

One kind of worker ant that we have 
not talked of, is the soldier ant. Each 
family of ants seems to have soldiers to 
guard their home. These soldiers also 
fight with other soldier ants at times. 

Ants have been called very wise. They 
do seem to know a great deal. Besides 
the soldiers, in some places we find farm- 
ers. These ants build their homes in the 
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midst of a kind of grass whose seeds 
they like for food. They clear away all 
other weeds or grasses for several feet 
around their hill. When their seeds are 
ripe and fall to the ground, the ants 
gather them in for winter. Another 
kind of ant is said to keep cows. There 
is a little insect called the Aphis which 
feeds upon plants. It is green like the 
leaves it lives on and it makes honey like 
bees. This honey it drops on the leaves. 
As ants are very fond of it, they often 
keep a number of these little insects for 
the honey they give. They stroke them 


“to make them drop their honey, and will 


not allow strange ants to come near 
them. 

One more strange thing—some ants 
keep others as slaves. If you ever find 
an ant colony in which black and brown 
ants are living together you will know 
that the black members are slaves of the 
brown. These slaves are captured from 
other ant hills when they are babies 
asleep in their queer little cradles. 
When they come out, they must do all 
the work as builders and nurses, and 
must wait upon their owners. 

All ants are very clean. They have 
brushes on their feet which they use to 
brush off the dirt. They then clean 
themselves by licking in the same way 
that a cat does. They are very fond of 
sweet things. Honey and sugar are their 
favorite food. Watch them carefully, 
and see what other wonderful things 
you can find them doing. 


QUESTIONS FOR PUPILS 


Describe an ant’s nest. Tell about the 
different kinds of work done in the nest. 
Where do ants build their homes? How 
do ants act when their nest is disturbed? 
How does an ant dig? What are the lit- 
tle balls that we often see ants carrying? 
Can the ant run rapidly? What is the 
shape of the ant’s body? Note carefully 
the ant’s jaws and antenne. Of what 
use are the antenne? How does the ant 
clean them? How does the ant carry 
objects? What is meant by an ant 
nurse? See if by observing ants in a 
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hill you can discover an ant nurse. 
What kind of food does an ant eat? 
Observe an ant carefully and try to dis- 
cover how it eats. How does the ant 
feed its young? Tell all you can about 
the different kinds of worker ants. How 
long does the ant use its wings? 
Eva Mayne. 


Story—Miss ANT GOES SIGHTSEEING 


Little Miss Ant went running along 
the garden path as fast as her six slim 
legs would carry her. 

Miss Ant was very, very young. In- 
deed, this was her first trip from her 
home hill, and the world seemed a 
strange and wonderful place to her. 

Little Miss Ant was so excited she 
could scarcely see where she was going 
and, before she knew it, she had bumped 
into a big black ant coming the other 
way. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
the big ant, crossly. 

“I don’t know,” answered little Miss 
Ant, touching the other with her an- 


tenne. “You don’t belong to our hill, 
do you? You look different from our 
amvserd 


“T don’t belong in any hill. I’m a car- 
penter ant, and I live in decaying wood. 
There are ants who live under stones, 
too. Hills aren’t the only places. Now 
step out of my way, please; I have my 
work to do.” 

“Work, work, dear me! that’s all some 
people think about!” a voice said. Miss 
Ant looked with all her eyes. “Who is 
speaking?” she asked. “I can’t see 
anybody.” ‘Crawl up the bush beside 
you. I’m on the lowest branch.” Up 
scrambled Miss Ant. 

“Tf you are in a bush, you can’t be an 
ant-lion,” she said. ‘“Ant-lions are very 
wicked. They dig pits for us, and it’s 
hard not to tumble in, if you go near 
one. Now, where are you?” 

“Right here,’ answered the voice. 
“Don’t you see me move?” 

“Oh, yes, but you look just like a 
twig.” 


“That’s what I want to look like. I’m 
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a walking stick. I’m thin, but there’s 
quite a lot of me, I’m go long.” 

This was quite true, as any one could 
see who looked at the walking stick. 
Body, legs, feelers, all were long and 
thin. 

“You must have come from a very 
long egg,” said Miss Ant. Didn’t your 
nurse have hard work licking the whole 
of you?” 

“My nurse lick me! Dear, dear, what 
nonsense! But you are an ant—that ex- 
plains it. Walking sticks never do any- 
thing to their eggs. They drop them on 
the ground and leave them for Mr. Sun 
to hatch. Our babies care for them- 
selves.” 

“That wouldn’t suit us at all,” said 
Miss Ant. “We couldn’t do too much 
for our children. Now I must go.” 

“All right. You’ll find ever so many 
of my cousins over there. They seem 
to be quite excited.” 

“You mean those little grasshoppers?” 
asked Miss Ant. 

“Yes. Didn’t you know grasshoppers 
and walking sticks were cousins? You 
haven’t lived very long, have you?” 

Miss Ant shook her head, and was 
about to slip away, when the twig she 
was resting on began to rock and sway; 
then, making an arch of itself, started 
to walk, and worse than all, Miss Ant 
was quite sure it was laughing. 

“Please excuse me,” it said. “You 
see, walking sticks aren’t the only people 
that can play at being twigs. You have 
been resting on me all this time, and 
thought I was part of the bush.’ 

Miss Ant nearly fell down, she gave 
such a jump. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, clinging to a 
stout branch, “I do hope this won’t walk 


off, too. Such funny things happen. 
Who are you?” 
“Mr. Looper. Sometimes I’m called 


the measuring worm, but I’m not a 
worm at all. Worms have no legs, and 
I have, on the back and front of my 
body, anyhow. It’s only my middle that 
hasn’t any. That’s why I loop when I 
walk. I must bring my back feet to my 
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front ones, and, of course, the middle of 
my body rises. 

“Now watch me hold that twig with 
my two back legs, and stand out straight 
from the branch. I can stay still that 
way for along time. A bird would think 
me part of the bush, too, and wouldn’t 
try to eat me.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the walking 


“Excuse me,” said Mr. Looper 


stick, munching some green leaves, “I 
can hang by one foot and keep still.” 

Mr. Looper swung himself to the 
ground, spinning a thread of silk as he 
went. “You can’t do that,” he said, 
climbing back on his slender line. 

“Who cares?” mumbled the walking 
stick, but Miss Ant was full of wonder. 

“T can’t do that, either,” she said, “but 
I can drop myself to the ground.” And 
drop she did into a crowd of young 
grasshoppers. They were all so excited, 
she asked what was the matter. 

“We feel so queer,” they explained, 
“so tight and queer.” 

“Oh, ho,” chirped Mr. Cricket, scramb- 
ling to his front door, ‘“what’s all this 
noise?” 

“Our skins,” they answered. “We are 
eracking down our backs. What shall 
we do?” 

“Wriggle. That’s all; wriggle. You 
are growing, and your old skins are too 
tight. Get out of them.” 


“and gold spider. 


“But we can’t do without our skins,” 
they cried dolefully. 

“Nonsense, who said you could? 
You’ll find a new skin under your old one. 
If you expect to grow into big grass- 
hoppers, you must get used to changing 
your skin. Now, be off with you, and 
don’t forget the surprise that is coming 
with your last one.” 

“He’d better tell them to eat their old 
skins instead of leaving them lying 
around, as grasshoppers always do. 
Such waste!” 

The speaker was a handsome black 
She was sitting in a 
bush, spinning a long thread of silk. 

Soon a little breeze hurried up and 
caught the loose end, carrying it across 
the stream to a bush on the other side. 

“Now I have a bridge and can go 
over,” said Mrs. Spider. 

Miss Ant watched her. Miss Ant haa 
crawled up the stem of a plant and was 
having some lunch. Then she began 
tidying herself with the combs and 
brushes on her legs. 

“What are you doing?” asked a voice. 

“Cleaning myself after eating.” 

“What did you eat? I didn’t see any- 
thing go in your mouth.” 

“My lunch was in my crop,” explained 
Miss Ant. “We carry it there when we 
wish to eat it right away. We can draw 
it up with our tongues when we are hun- 
gry, or when we wish to feed the babies, 
or the worker ants who are too busy to 
gather their own food.. Who’s asking 
me all these questions?” Miss Ant care- 
fully drew her antenne through her 
mouth, and looked up. 

On a twig above her was a tiny cater- 
pillar which seemed to use only its first 
three pairs of legs for walking, while 
the back of its body was tilted high in 
the air. 

He was chewing a leaf as fast as he 
could, but stopped every few minutes 
and snipped off a bit of bark or twig, 
which he softened with silk from his 
mouth, and, after turning a sort of 
somersault, fixed it to the tip of his up- 
turned tail. 
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“What are you putting on your tail?” 
asked Miss Ant. 

“It’s the beginning of my house. I’m 
a bag-worm. Haven’t you any eyes?” 

“Of course I have,” said Miss Ant 
proudly. ‘One hundred and twenty- 
three of them. There are sixty tiny 
ones in each of my two big eyes, besides 
three single ones in the middle of my 
forehead. I have antenne, too, to feel 
and hear with.” 

“You have enough,” said the bag- 
worm, “but maybe they aren’t any good, 
like my back legs. I don’t know why I 
have them. They are only suckers and 
I don’t intend to use them. Id rather 
have the back half of me in the air. I 
can get on very well that way. Besides, 
I have a lot of silk in my body, and I can 
spin a rope when I wish to drop to the 
ground and find another feeding place.” 

“Well, I can’t see any use in that thing 
on your tail.” 

“You haven’t much sense, that’s why. 
It’s tiny now, but it will be a fine house 
when it is bigger. After a while it will 
quite cover me, and when I’m in danger, 
T’ll creep inside and be safe. Then, 


when I’m hungry, I’ll hang myself to a ~ 


twig by a loop of silk and eat as I please, 
for I can turn around or stretch out my 
head any way I like. When I wish I can 
cut the loop of silk and move on. After 
a while I will shut myself in my house 
and go to sleep for a long time, and when 
I wake, I shall be a moth and fly away. 
But now, I’m too busy to think about 
sleeping.” 

“Will you lay your eggs 
house?” asked Miss Ant. 

“What nonsense!” answered the bag- 
worm, “I never lay eggs. My mate 
does, and of course she lays them in her 
house. She has no wings and lives in 
her house all the days of her life. She 
doesn’t mind, either. Now stop bother- 
ing me with questions. I’m hungry and 
I’m busy.” 

“Well!” said Miss Ant, as she left 
him and turned towards her home hill, 
“the world is full of wonderful things, 


in your 
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but I’m glad I’m a worker ant, and I 
must hurry home so I may get busy 
right away. 

Louise Jamison. 


Study of Other Insects 


Make a list of all the helpful insects 
that you can find out about. Explain 
the use of each. 

Make a list of all the harmful insects 
and explain why they are harmful. How 
may each be ‘destroyed? 

Find out what means various insects 
have of protecting themselves. 


ANIMALS 
The Skunk 


ee full-grown skunk is about two 
feet long. He has a long head, 
pointed snout, and bushy tail. He has 
long black hair, but usually there is 
a small white patch on the back of his 


ee 


Biological Survey 


Skunk 


neck, from which two stripes extend 
down the back along the sides of the 
tail. A white stripe down the forehead 
gives the animal a saucy look. 

He lives in a burrow, often in a de- 
serted woodchuck burrow, which he 
keeps very clean. The young skunks 
are born in May. The parent skunks 
make a bed of grass and leaves for 
them in an enlarged part of the burrow. 
The skunk bathes often. In the fall he 
becomes very fat, then he and his family 
cuddle down in the den together and go 
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to sleep. They do not awaken until a 
thaw in the winter, when they come out 
and search for food. They destroy so 
many mice, grasshoppers, and other 
pests that they are very good friends of 
the farmer, even if they do steal a chick- 
en now and then. Their fur, sold under 
the name of Alaskan sable, is very val- 
uable. 

The skunk protects himself from his 
enemies by an evil-smelling secretion 
which is contained in two capsules about 
the size of a pea, under the root of the 
tail. He feels so sure that his disagree- 
able odor will protect him that he is not 
afraid of anything, and for that reason 
he does not, as a rule, run at the approach 
of people. 


QUESTIONS FOR PUPILS 


What is the size of a skunk? What 
color is his fur? Where on his body 
does the white fur appear? Where does 
he make his home? Describe some of 
his habits. What does the skunk eat? 
How does he protect himself from his 
enemies? For what is the skunk’s fur 
used? What is the name under which 
it is sold? Discuss the economic value 
of the skunk to the farmer. In what 
way may he prove injurious to the farm- 
er? Do his benefits outweigh the harm 
that he does? Have you ever seen a 
skunk family in their nest? If so, de- 
scribe the nest of the young. See if you 
can discover a skunk’s track. If you 
can, draw or describe it. 

Anna Botsford Comstock. 


The Raccoon 


If early some morning you were walk- 
ing by a brookside, and you should see, 
in the mud at the margin, footprints too 
small to be made by the tiniest baby but 
showing a heel and five tiny toes, you 
would think, “The fairies must have 
danced here last night.” Instead of 
fairies it was the clown of our wild ani- 
mals that made those tracks in the mud; 
they look so human because he walks on 
his entire foot instead of his toes as do 
the dog and cat. The raccoon looks like 


A Pet Raccoon 


a clown and acts like one too, for he is 
comical in every movement. His white 
face is decorated with a black, pointed 
nose and a large black patch” around 
each eye, making him look as if he wore 
dark spectacles; his body is covered with 
long, rather coarse gray hair, and his 
tail, which is very bushy, is ringed with 
gray and black; his little hands and feet 
are white, with the toes and undersides 
black, looking as if he wore black kid 
gloves. 

The raccoon measures about thirty- 
three inches from the tip of his nose 
to the tip of his tail, and when fat he 
may weigh twenty pounds. His legs are 
short and, with the strong feet, are fitted 
for climbing around in trees. The rac- 
coon makes his home in a hollow tree, or 
in a nook in the rocks, or sometimes, in 
flat countries, in an old woodchuck bur- 
row, but he likes the hollow tree best. 
He stays in his nest all day and comes 
out nights to hunt for food and have 
fun with his mates or with anything he 
can find that is amusing. He becomes 
very fat in the fall and retires into his 
home to sleep during the cold weather. 
Since he does not awaken to eat, he uses 
up his fat and comes out very thin and 
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poor in the spring. The young raccoons 
are born in litters of three to six in 
April and May and the family remains 
together for the whole year. 

The raccoon is a general feeder; he 
lives upon small animals, frogs, fish, 
birds and their eggs, crayfish, oysters, 
green corn, berries, grapes and other 
fruits. He has a queer habit of washing 
his meat before eating it. It is amusing 
to see a pet raccoon souse meat up and 
down in his drinking dish, rubbing it 
thoroughly with his hands until it is 
white and flabby, then eating it with 
great relish. The only damage the rac- 
coon does is sometimes to steal chickens 
and green corn from the farmer. 

The ‘“coon’s” call is a strange, waver- 
ing cry, a little like that of the screech 
owl only more whimpering. It is rather 
a sad cry and not at all like the merry 
little rascal that makes it. A pet “coon” 
will give steady occupation to an entire 
family, who will find him active and mis- 
chievous. He will open boxes, pull out 
drawers, and climb around on the pan- 
try shelves, lifting covers and tasting of 
everything he finds. 


QUESTIONS FOR PUPILS 


Why is the raccoon called the clown 
of our wild animals? Describe the rac- 
coon. How does he differ in his walk 
from the dog and cat? How large is he? 
Where does he make his home? When 
does he hunt for food? What is his 
food? How does he spend the winter? 
Tell about one of his amusing habits. 
What is the “coon’s ” call? Describe 
the fur of the raccoon. 

Anna Botsford Comstock. 


The Raccoon 


Come, child, and see our pet raccoon,— 
The raccoons live in the woods, you know, 
But ours was caught 
And caged, and brought 
From old Virginia, long ago. 


Oh, no, you need not be afraid; 
See, he is fastened with a chain; 
For ropes enough 
He has gnawed off, 
And he is hard to catch again. 
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So now he’s chained; yet up he’ll climb 
The stake to which he’s fastened tight, 
And mutter low, 
So pleading, Oh! 
’Twould make you sorry for him, quite.’ 


Just see his nose, so pointed, sharp,— 
His ears as keen as keen can be,— 
His eyes are bright, 
So full of light, 
And see him leap right merrily! 


His fur, you see, is yellowish gray,— 
And- he is nearly three feet long; 
He lives on roots, 
And nuts and fruits, 
When he’s his native woods among. 


But here we give him bread and milk; 
He never eats like dogs or lambs, 

But takes it up 

From out the cup 
With his fore feet, as we use our hands. 


You’d laugh to see him, I am sure; 

Of strawberries, too, he’s very fond; 
Will poke around 
Till he has found 

Each one among the hills out-thrown. 


Mother Truth’s Melodies. 


Other Problems 


1. Try to identify animals by their 
tracks in mud in summer and in the 
winter. 

2. What animals store food for win- 
ter and how? 

3. How do mice and rabbits injure 
fruit trees in winter? 

4. What do deer, moose and elk find 
to eat in winter when the snow is deep 
on the ground? 

5. Compare the size of prehistoric 
animals with those living to-day. 

6. Compare the cat and the dog as to 
the manner in which they eat, drink, 
sleep, fight, hunt, play; their use and 
charm to man and nature. What wild 
animals are the cousins of the cat? The 
dog? 

7. What are some of the different 
breeds of dogs? For what is each 
adapted? 

8. Tell a story about the work of Es- 
kimo dogs. 

“A Course of Study in Nature Study,” 
Connecticut State Board of Education. 


THE SIX AIDS TO GOOD 
HEALTH 


(Outline for Use in a One-Room School) * 


‘ee rural school of many grades must, 

perforce, teach hygiene by means of 
a general exercise given once or twice a 
week to all the children. The outline 
here given is arranged to extend 
throughout a school year. The health 
talk may take the place of the language 
lessons on the day when it is given and 
be so planned that the pupils of all 
grades can participate in it. 

Eternal vigilance during school hours 
should be practiced in such matters as 
cleanliness, posture, and: ventilation. A 
warm dish provided at noon during the 
cold weather will demonstrate in a prac- 
tical way the value of nourishing food. 

The chief end and aim of such work 
should be the formation of good health 
habits. Any teacher interested in fol- 
lowing the outline will readily and easily 
fit it to the needs of her own school, orig- 
inating and adapting devices and illus- 
trations to emphasize and clinch impor- 
tant points. 

A carefully prepared and suitably 
bound booklet may be made by each 
child. Of course the upper grade pupils 
will be able to handle a greater amount 
and variety of material than the younger 
ones. The first three grades may keep 
neatly and accurately their tooth-brush- 
ing and bath records on sheets ruled for 
them by older children; they may cut out 
and mount pictures showing suitable 
clothing for different occasions; and they 
may copy simple health rules in short 


The older children may make 
more ambitious books by adding the 
copied outline, menus showing a balanced 
diet, and short compositions on such sub- 


sentences. 


jects as: “How to Care for the Hair,” 
“Proper Treatment of the Nails,” “The 
Best Way to Sweep and Dust a Room,” 
“A Well-Made Bed,” etc. These books, 
taken home at the close of the year, 
would interest the parents and tend to 
perpetuate the usefulness of the instruc- 
tion. 

From the American Child Health 
Association (3870 Seventh Ave., New 
York) may be obtained helpful material, 
including height and weight records for 
the individual and the class, leaflets on 
nutrition and diet and series of charts or 
panels illustrating “The Physical Care of 
Children,” “The Physical Basis of Char- 
acter,” “Growth Through Play,” “Growth 
Through Work,” “Early Habit Form- 
ing,” etc. 


THE OUTLINE 
I—Pure Air 


A. Why needed. 
1. To supply necessary oxygen—work 
of lungs in cleansing blood. 
2. To make us feel “fit.” 


B. How obtained. 

1. By having big lung capacity. 
a. Correct posture. 
b. Chest measurements. 

2. By deep breathing. 
a. Frequent daily exercises. 
b. At night and in the morning. 
c. Prevention of colds, 
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3. By periodic flushing of rooms. 

a. School. 
b. Home. 

4, By provision for constant ventila- 
tion. 
a. Study and practice efficacious 

ventilation of schoolroom. 
b. Of the bedroom. (Ventilating 
devices—homemade. ) 


Lack. 
1. How indicated. 
a. Foul odor. 
b. Close or “stuffy” feeling. 
c. Dull headache, with languor or 
drowsiness. 
d. Flickering or going out of oil 
lamps and heaters. 
2. Serious effects. 
a. Reduction of vitality. 
b. Propagation of infectious dis- 
eases. 


II—Cleanliness 


. Of person. 


1. Why needed; for 
a, Appearance. 
b. Self-respect. 
c. Comfort. 
d. Keeping pores open. 
e. Counteracting germs. 
2. How obtained; for 
a. Skin—water and best kinds of 
soap. 
b. Teeth. 
1) Best kinds of brush and 
dentifrice. 
2) Manner of using these. 
3) Regular visits to dentist. 
c. Mouth—good washes and gar- 


gles. 
d. Hair. 
1) Comb and brush, their use 
and care. 
2) Shampoos. 
e. Nails — file and orangewood 
stick. 
8. Lack. 


a. How indicated. 
1) Appearance. 
2) Odor. 
b. Serious effects. 
1) Closing of pores. 


2) Development of disease 
germs. 


B. Of clothing. 


1. Why needed; for 
a. Appearance. 
b. Self-respect. 
c. Comfort. 
Counteracting germs. 
2. How obtained; for 
a. Cotton clothing—soap and wa- 
ter; sunshine and air. 
b. Woolen clothing—soap and wa- 
ter; sunshine and air. 
3. lacks 
a. How indicated. 
1) Appearance. 
2) Odor. 
b. Serious effects—development of 
disease germs. 


C. Of surroundings. 


1. Why needed; for 
a. Appearance. 
b. Self-respect. 
ec. Comfort. 
d. Counteracting germs. 
2. How obtained; for 
a. Houses. 
1) Sweeping and dusting. 
2) Mopping and scrubbing. 
3) Paintine: 
b. Outbuildings. 
1) Sweeping and dusting. 
2) Painting and whitewashing. 
Ge arase 
1) Raking, 
grass. 
2) Pruning trees and shrubs. 
3) Straightening walks and 
paths. 
3. Lack. 
a. How indicated. 
1) Appearance. 
2) Odor. 
8) Flies, mosquitoes, and ver- 
min. 
b. Serious effects—development of 
disease germs. 


seeding, mowing 


. Of food and drink. 


1. Why needed—for safeguarding 
from germs. 
2. How obtained; for 
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a. Food. 

1) Observance of sanitary 
rules. 
Official inspection. 
Screening from flies. 

4) Proper preservation. 

5) Care of storage places. 
b. Drink. 

1) Observance of sanitary 
rules. 
Official inspection. 
Screening from flies. 
Filtration of water. 
Refrigeration and pasteuri- 
zation of milk. 
Care of storage places. 


2) 
3) 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


6) 
38. Lack. 
a. How indicated. 
1) Appearance. 
2) Odor. 
8) Flies and vermin. 


IlI—Nourishing Food 


A. Why needed. 


1. To build up and repair the body. 
2. To generate energy. 
8. To regulate body processes. 


B. How obtained. 


1. For building and repairing body— 
from proteins or nitrogenous foods 
(lean meat, milk, dried beans and 
peas, white of eggs, and some 
cereals). 
2. For furnishing heat and energy. 
a. Fatty foods (butter, milk, 
cheese, nuts, fat meat, and seme 
cereals). 

b. Carbohydrates (cereals, vege- 
tables, fruits, sugar). 

3. For regulating digestion, heart 
heat, blood flow, nervous system, 
etc.—from foods high in water 
and mineral content (green vege- 
tables, fruit, milk, water). 


C. Lack. 


1. How indicated. 
a. Loss of weight. 
b. Lowered vitality. 
2. Serious effects. 
a. Malnutrition or anemia. 
b. Digestive disorders. 


IV—Restful Sleep 


A. Why needed—To give opportunity 


for physical and mental growth. See 
chapter on “Sleep” in The Efficient 
Life, by Luther H. Gulick. 


. How obtained. 


1. By sleeping enough hours—ten at 
least. 

2. By keeping early hours—retiring 
at 8 o’clock. 


- 8. By having favorable surroundings. 


a. Weil-ventilated room. 

b. Absence of distractions. 
4. By having a suitable bed. 

a. Hard mattress. 

b. Small pillow. 

ce. Clean linen. 

d. Light-weight covers. 

e. Proper care of bed. 


C. Lack. 


1. How indicated. 
a. Drowsiness. 
b. Fatigue. 
ce. Irritability. 
2. Serious effects. 
a. Lowering of vitality. 
b. Nervous disturbances. 


V—Suitable Clothing 


Why needed. 

1. To give adequate protection to the 
body. 

2. To meet the demands of modesty. 

38. To satisfy the inherent desire for 
beauty. 


. How obtained. 


C. 


1. By consideration of the character- 
istics and values of different mate- 
rials: woolen, cotton, linen, silk, 
fur, leather, rubber. 
2. By independence in the following 
of styles. 
3. By considerations of adoption to 
a. Weather (hot, cold, wet, dry). 
b. Occupation (farm work, house- 
work, school work, nursing, 
traveling, etc.). 

c. Person (age, size, build, com- 
plexion). 

Lack. 

1. How indicated. 
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a. Discomfort. b. Formal (drills; setting-up ex- 
b. Absurdities. ercises; marching; corrective 
ce. Ugliness. exercises). 

2. Serious effects. C. Lack. 
a. Lowered vitality. 1. How indicated. 
b. Boldness. a. Inattention. 
c. Self-consciousness. b. Low ebb of enthusiasm. 


ce. Loss of initiative. 

d. Nervous motions. 
2. Serious effects. 

. Over-fatigue. 

. Nervous disorders. 
. Digestive disorders. 
. Sleeplessness. 

. Flabby muscles. 
Dulled mind. 

As indicated at the beginning, this 
outline is suggestive merely and admits 
of much elaboration. Parts of it may 
advantageously be correlated with other 
subjects, as in the case of the fifth topic, 
“Suitable Clothing,’ which, considered 
from the esthetic standpoint, offers a 


VI—Proper Exercise 


A. Why needed. 
1. To give physical and mental 
strength and vigor. be 
2. To correct bad posture. 
8. To satisfy the play instinct. 
B. How obtained. a 
1. Walking to and from school. 
2. Bicycling. (Avoid bad posture.) 
3. Farm and household tasks. 
a. Exercise all parts of body. 
b. Avoid strains from excessive 
reaching and lifting. 
4, Free play. 
a. Ball, circle, and team games. 
b. Running, jumping, and other 


homo 


track contests. broad field for art work in form, color, 
c. Rowing. ; and design. In the same manner consid- 
d. Swimming. erable training in domestic art and sci- 
e. Skating. ence can be given in connection with the 
f. Coasting. study of the first three topics. Practice 


5. Directed exercise for schoolroom. at home of the school’s teaching should 
a. Informal (gymnastic games; be regularly reported upon. 
folk dances). Grace Clee Smith. 


Health Posters 
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HYGIENE IN THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES 


N the intermediate grades the fairy 

story has less appeal, but pupils in 
these grades will enjoy stories about real 
children and about such great health 
heroes as Pasteur, Reed, Gorgas and Dr. 
Grenfel and simple narrations of the 
dramatic achievements in modern pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitation. 

While still being informal, the work in 
these grades should be more organized 
and more closely tied up with the reg- 
ular school subjects. Im these, as in all 
grades, the self-activity of the children 
must be aroused, in order to establish 
the habits begun in the primary grades. 
A brief outline is suggested, but it is by 
no means arbitrary. 


I—The Body 

Its parts, and the functions and care 
of these parts. The emphasis is, of 
course, on the last part of this topic—the 
eare of the body—with special atten- 
tion to 

1. Nutrition. After the usual phases 
of this study are considered, give special 
consideration to 


Goop Foop HABITS 


Cultivate cheerfulness and happiness 
while eating. 

Make sure of neatness of appearance 
at mealtimes. 

Be ready for breakfast at such a time 
as to be able to eat without haste. 

Make sure of a suitable and sufficient 
breakfast. 

Chew food thoroughly. 

Drink slowly. 

Arrange to have your meals at regular 
hours. 

Your supper hour should not be later 
than six o'clock. 

Avoid eating between meals. 

Eat fruit of some kind every day. 

At least one green vegetable should 
form a part of every day’s diet. 

Do not drink tea or coffee. 

Refrain from iced or very cold drinks. 


Allow for the consumption of one 
quart of whole milk each day. 

Candy, as well as cake, should be eaten 
toward the end of the meal, not be- 
tween meals. 

Avoid vigerous exercise just after eat- 
ing. If underweight, rest quietly 
for a period of fifteen minutes after 
each meal. 

Cultivate a liking for the right kind 

_ of foods. 

2. Elimination of waste. 
3. Exercise. 
4 Pasture. 

5. Cleanliness. 

6. Care of the eyes. 

7. Care af 

& Care of 

9. Care of the teeth. 

Care of the hair. 

11. Care of the skin. 

Care of the 

13. Care of the 

Care of the feet. 

15. Ventilation. 

16. Sunshine. 

17. Rest. 

Sleep. 


the ears. 
the 


II—Some Inner Needs 


1. Cheerfulmess: its reaction on one’s 
self, its reaction on others. 
2. Sportsmanship. 
. Self-control. 
Kindness. 
Courage. 
. Loyalty. 
. Truthfulness. 
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III—Some Social Phases 

1. Courtesy. 

2. Safety First—in the home; on the 
street—when walking, when driving; ete. 

If the teacher can inspire the child to 
feel that hygiene is a vital subject and 
that the text contains the facts he wants 
to know, then it has ceased to be a read- 
er and has become a reference book that 
will be searched through again and again. 

If it is to be presented as a live sub- 
ject, before the text is given to the chil- 
dren, it is well to have every child pro- 
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vide himself with a notebook that will be 
used exclusively for hygiene. 

On the first page of this book have the 
following copied: 


CREED 


I believe in Health as an impor- 
tant factor in my success in life. I 
believe that my efficiency, my happi- 
ness, and the happiness of those 
about me are directly dependent on 
that factor. I believe that prevent- 
able ill health is a sin against my- 
self, my home, and my nation. 

I believe that I can achieve good 
health if I regulate my life in ae- 
cordance with certain natural laws. 

I, therefore, will, to the best of my 
ability, strive to learn these laws 
and to keep them. 

After the creed has been copied and 
read aloud several times, ask what are 
some of these “natural laws.” Write on 
the board the first four or five suggest- 
ed, asking each child to complete his list 
in his own notebook. 

At the next lesson these laws may be 
read while the teacher copies them on 
the board. There will perhaps be twenty 
or thirty rules. It will be noticed that 
these can be listed under five or six gen- 
eral headings. The pupils will suggest 
these. The headings will be worked out 
differently in each group. One sixth 
grade listed its rules under the following: 

I. How I Can Keep from Becoming 

Sick. 
II. How Diseases Are Spread. 
III. Health Rules in Regard to Eating. 
IV. Rules for Those Who Wish to 
Grow Normally. 

V. Dont’s for People Who Wish to 
Have Good Eyes. 

VI. The Care I Take of My Teeth. 


Have the heading written at the top 
of the page, leaving two pages after it. 

The pupils can then assort the rules 
that are on the board so that each will be 
under the heading he considers suitable. 
Some rules will be listed on several 
pages. 


Under the first heading we would per- 
haps put: 


i. How I CAN KEEP FROM BECOMING SICK 


1. I must wash my hands every time 
before I eat. 

2. I must keep away from people who 
are not well. 

3. If it is necessary for me to be with 
those who are sick I will wash my hands 
every time after I have been near them. 

4. I must have fresh air in the room 
in which I sleep. 

5. I must not get my feet wet and 


* then sit with wet shoes on, etc. 


Nothing is put under the heading “The 
Care I Take of My Teeth” until the next 
lesson. Then the textbooks are put into 
the children’s hands and they are asked 
to see whether they can find a few rules 
that would go under the subheads: 


1. Why It Is Injurious to Have Poor 
Teeth. 


2. The Care I Should Take of My , 
Teeth. 


The teacher will probably have to help 
work out this first assignment. 

During the recitation the teacher 
should take especial care to see that every 
child knows what are the first permanent 
teeth to come into a child’s mouth. 

The first permanent teeth are the six- 
year molars. Few parents recognize these 
as permanent teeth, and they are allowed 
to decay. Care should be taken of them 
and of all other teeth. 

After the merits of the toothbrush, 
frequent visits to the dentist, etc., have 
been discussed, and the teacher has seen 
that every notebook has the basic rules 
necessary for the child to know, ask the 
children to leave several lines vacant and 
then write— 


THE CARE I TAKE oF My TEETH 


Ask that what follows be a simple 
statement of fact. Let the statement be 
dated. Point out that the child who 
writes: “Nov. 9. I don’t take any care 
of my teeth,” is at least truthful, and 
that is the first thing you require; add 
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that the report is going to be put on that 
page of the book once in every two 
weeks; that now since the truthful one 
knows what care he should take of his 
teeth and why, you believe that the next 
time he will have something good to re- 
port. 

The next assignment—a list made 
from the book for the heading ‘‘How I 


Can Keep from Becoming Sick”—will 


probably take several weeks. It will be 
necessary to read nearly the entire book 
to make the list complete. 

One of the first things that will come 
up for discussion will be the value of 
fresh air. In this connection perhaps it 
is worth while to take the time to see 
that every pupil can read a thermom- 
eter. Then the burden of the ventilation 
of the schoolroom can be lifted from the 
teacher if she will appoint a Ventilation 
Manager—some one whose duty it will 
be to look at the thermometer every 
thirty minutes and adjust the windows 
and the heat to keep the room between 
68° and 70°. In order that each may 
gain experience, it is well to change this 
monitor every week or, in a large group, 
twice a week. 


The subjects under this heading will 
lead quite naturally to the next. 


How DISEASES ARE SPREAD 


First and foremost comes the couplet: 


“If you would not spread disease 
Cover every cough or sneeze.” 
A “cough or sneeze” may be spraying 


into the air the germs of any of the fol- 


lowing: 
1. Cold 6. Measles 
’.2, La Grippe 7. Diphtheria 


8. Scarlet Fever 
4, Pneumonia 9. Whooping- 
5. Tuberculosis cough 

It has been demonstrated in certain 
buildings that the rooms in which the 
teacher demands that every cough or 
sneeze be covered, are noticeably above 
the other rooms in percentage of attend- 
ance. 

Some of the children come from homes 
so poorly organized that it is impossible 
for them to have a supply of handker- 
chiefs or even clean cloths. It is possible 
for the teacher to have a stock of clean 
cloths (absorbent gauze is best) from 
which she can cheerfully furnish squares 
to those who have no handkerchief but 
who have no desire to scatter germs in 
the schoolroom air. 

It will be a safeguard for the teacher 
to know the obvious symptoms of the 
most prevalent diseases of childhood. 
She may be able, by prompt action, to 
prevent a serious epidemic, but of course 
a definite diagnosis must be left to the 
physician. 


8. Influenza 


SYMPTOMS TO WATCH FoR 


Measles. 

. Cold in the head. 

. Headache. 

. Nausea, 

. Eyes slightly swollen, inflamed. 

. On the fourth day a slightly raised 
red eruption is usually visible first 
on forehead, neck, face. 

Chicken-pox. 

1. Chills. 
2. Nausea. 
3. Headache. 
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4. Eruption—pustules with clear, wa- 
tery heads. 


Diphtheria. 
1. Chilliness. 
2. Lassitude. 
3. Sore-throat (small, whitish gray 
patches, almost like paper pasted on 
the throat). 


Scarlet Fever. 

1. Nausea. 

2. Chills. 

38. Sore throat. 

4, Strawberry tongue (a coated tongue 
with red points projecting above 
the surface). 

5. Scarlet eruption (redness may. be 
in patches or it may be uniform). 


W hooping-cough. 

1. Short expulsive coughs. 

2. Coughing spells often lead to vom- 

iting. 

If the tables of mortality of the vari- 
ous diseases of childhood are studied, it 
will be seen that the percentage of 
deaths from every disease of childhood 
except tuberculosis shows a marked de- 
crease as the age increases. 

With this positive proof at hand, the 
teacher has an excellent opportunity to 
destroy the old idea of exposing children 
to disease under the fallacy, “They have 
to have it sometime; they might as well 
get it over with while they’re young.” 

From time to time throughout the year 
an effective review of the notebooks can 
be arranged for through health panto- 
mimes. 

A group of three or four will arrange 
a pantomime in which certain health 
rules are to be broken. The members of 
the audience jot down every rule they 
see broken and at the end of the per- 
formance the players and the spectators 
compare notes to see whether any have 
been overlooked. 

One pantomime may be: 

A child enters the room as if he were 
returning home from school. He sits 
down in a dark corner facing the light, 
and without removing his rubbers be- 
gins to read, As he reads he repeatedly 


takes small candies from his pocket and 
eats them. 

The score against him would be: 

1. Reading in a poor light. 

2. Sitting with rubbers on. 

3. Eating candy between meals. 

4, Kating without washing 
hands. 

The children become adept at intro- 
ducing and discovering the “ill health 
bringers” in these pantomimes. Use of 
a common towel, kissing the baby on the 
mouth, chewing pens and _ pencils,—in 
fact, scores of actions that the teacher 


the 


~might not think to mention, are discov- 


ered and condemned. 

After a series of pantomimes the 
class will have new rules to put under 
every heading in their books. 

The teacher, more than any one in the 
world, has it in her power to eradicate 
that malady which has ruined thousands 
of educations and perhaps lives. Gellett 
Burgess has listed it in his book The 
Goops under “Goop’s Disease.” The most 
usual symptoms are headache or tooth- 
ache, complained of just before time to 
go to school or church! 

Pupils can be shown the terrific waste 
to the group caused by the absence of 
any one member of the group. The work 
must be repeated for this absent one 
during class time; or the teacher must 
use time (that could be better spent on 
more energetic pupils) to teach him his 
work after school; or he can be allowed 
to drift without making up his work— 
thus becoming a drag on the class. If 
the class have been made to feel a pride 
in their scholarship and attendance rec- 
ord, they themselves will attend to the 
pupil who is too sick to come to school in 
the morning but feels well enough to be 
out playing in the afternoon. 

The child who is content to sit in wet 
shoes all day will be unpopular because 
he is doing something that will injure 
the group. 

If we teach that an intelligent person 
does not repeat an offense for which he 
has been punished, then we may also 
teach that an intelligent person will not 
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become sick more than once from the 
same cause. He will locate the cause 
and avoid it. 

No subject offers a better opportunity 
than does hygiene for the teaching of 
group responsibility. 

France Russel. 


GOOD POSTURE DEVICES 


O stimulate the interest of pupils in 

correct walking, sitting, and stand- 
ing postures, have a “Good Posture 
Week” drive. 

During the entire week emphasize and 
correlate good posture with the work in 
various subjects. In number work, for 
example, count the children in the grade 
and put the pupils having good posture 
in one group, and those having poor pos- 
ture in another. Addition, subtraction, 
division, and even fraction and decimal 
problems may be based on these groups. 
Instead of the regular spelling words for 
the week, assign to the children such 
words as tall, erect, stand, good, posture, 
position, head, stomach, lungs, shoul- 
ders, bearing, strength, uplift, success, 
vigor, etc. 

In hygiene, study the subject of res- 
piration. Emphasize the importance and 
effect of posture upon deep breathing and 
discuss the prevalence and prevention of 
tuberculosis. Ask the pupils to bring 
clippings from papers or magazines or 
articles in books that illustrate or dis- 
cuss the benefits of good posture and 
good physical habits. Use the results of 
this search as the basis of reading les- 
sons. The articles may be passed around 
and read orally by the different pupils. 

For English work»ask each child to 
write a composition on good posture as 
indispensable to health, happiness, and 
success. In history point out the effect 
of a leader’s, general’s, or President’s 
posture, bearing, and physique upon the 
success of his undertaking or adminis- 
tration. 

The art work may be made most at- 
tractive and instructive. Have each grade 
make a Good Posture Poster. Rhymes 


illustrated by cut-out pictures are good 
for .this purpose. The following are 
suggestive. 

Poster 1—Print the following verse on 


IncorgeEct ? EXAGGERATED 

Posture Posture 

heavy paper and illustrate it with paper 

dolls cut out and dressed by the children: 

This little doll’s shoulders are humped, 

This little doll’s body slumps. 

This little doll holds her head up high, 

But look at her tummy,— 

Oh my! Oh my! 

This little doll stands straight and tall, 

And she is the strongest and best doll of 
all. - 

Poster 2—Use colored pictures. cut 

from magazines showing children and 

adults in very good or very poor pos- 

tures. Arrange these figures on either 

side of a large figure of an army officer 

standing at attention. Underneath print 

this sentence,—‘‘See yourself as others 

see you.” 

Poster 3—This poster is made up of 
five pictures: a football star; a girl 
graduate receiving her diploma; a cou- 
ple dancing gracefully; a man driving an 
automobile; an attractive woman walk- 
ing down a street. Group these about 
the following verse: 


Correct 
Posture 


There was a crooked man, 
And he walked a crooked mile; 

The poor man couldn’t straighten up,— 
He was crooked all the while. 


The reason he was crooked 
Was because, when he was small, 
He wouldn’t try to stand up straight 
Or sit up straight, at all. 
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HEALTH STORIES 


JOHN LEARNS SOME HEALTH 
RULES 


| certainly feel upset,” growled Stom- 
ach. “I think John is surely the 
most cruel and thoughtless of boys!” 

“Oh, dear, no!” cried all the Stomach’s 
neighbors together. “He may be care- 
less, sometimes, but cruel—never!”’ 

“Not cruel,” cried Stomach, ‘‘when he 
crams me so full of candy I nearly burst 
my poor sides? Not cruel, when he 
never chews Food right, but dumps it 
down to me in big chunks, and then ex- 
pects me to take care of it any way?_ I 
haven’t teeth to chew with. He seems to 
think so much of Teeth, that he does not 
want them to work. But if they need 
exercise, let them chew Food a little 
better.” 

“I want to, badly enough, but John 
swallows Food before I can do a thing,” 
answered Teeth. 

“Then,” went on Stomach, “he does not 
give me enough water, and I get dry and 
hot. How I do like clear, cool water. 
And the way that boy keeps me at work 
all day long, just every few minutes! I 
never have any rest until night, and then 
I am often so tired and ill that I cannot 
rest. To-night my sides are aching and 
hurting dreadfully.” 

“Poor, poor Stomach!” whistled Air, 
“we never dreamed you were so un- 
happy.” 

“Oh, that is not all; my troubles never 
end. He fills me with black coffee, when 
I long for lovely white milk. He throws 
down to me a sticky, lumpy banana that 
an iron-stomach could not digest, when 
it is a’ sweet juicy orange or apple I 
want. 

“He sends me rich, greasy pies and 
fried potatoes that would upset the 
strongest stomach in the world, but nev- 
er, never does he eat any of the nice veg- 
etables that are easy to take care of. 

“I’m always full of things I can’t di- 
gest, I never get enough water, and I 
am always tired and overworked. 

“And no wonder you feel achey, Head, 


for J ache all the time, and since I send 
food to build your brain, you are sure to 
feel badly, when I do.” 

“My goodness,” cried Stomach’s neigh- 
bors. ‘Why, this is awful! What are 
you going to do about it, Sister Stom- 
ach?” 

“Do?” cried Stomach. “Why, I am 
going to make that boy so sick that he 


Three meals, only, 
Let Stomach rest. 


When youre hungry 
Food tastes best. 


will be sorry for the way he has abused 
me, you may be sure!” 

Stomach kept his word. Poor, sick 
John! His mother called the doctor, and 
he and Mother worked with John all 
night. He was really very ill. 

A few days later, when John was able 
to sit up, the doctor came for the last 
time. 

“Well, John, you need some health 
rules, don’t you?” the doctor asked. 

“Yes,” said John, “I am afraid I did 
abuse my stomach.” 

Then John told him how his Stomach 
had complained that night he got sick. 

The doctor laughed and laughed. 

John grinned too. Then he said, “But 
what did she mean about being over- 
worked?” 

“T think you know you should not eat 
between meals, John,” said the doctor. 
“And your mother tells me that you drink 
coffee! Well John, I thought you had 
better sense! Coffee has no food in it, 
and you need food that will make you 
grow. Milk for you, John, every day. 
Then you need to drink plenty of water, 
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also—you should drink at least four 
glasses a day. 

“What you must remember is this: 
You eat food to build your body. Your 
stomach cannot always tell you what she 
wants, but you know that food which she 
cannot grind up, is not good food. You 
know bananas are just sticky lumps, 
while oranges or apples are juicy. 

“You know cake and pie and fried po- 
tatoes are hard for your stomach to 
grind up, because you so often have 
stomach ache when you eat them; but 
peas, carrots, beets and the rest of the 
vegetable family, never give you stom- 
ach-ache, do they? 

“You know your teeth were given you 
to chew your food with, so use them. 
They need exercise just as your legs do. 
And remember, your stomach has no 
teeth. 

“Now for your rules—for of course 
you want them in verse?” 

“Oh, yes, please,” cried John. 


1 
“Three meals, only, 
Let Stomach rest. 
When you’re hungry 
Food tastes best. 
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2 


“Let Teeth chew 

And chop Food fine; 
That helps Stomach 

And makes Teeth shine. 


2 
oO 


“Fresh cool Water, 
’Tis easily seen, 

Will keep your stomach 
Washed quite clean.” 


Questions on the Story 


1. Why did Stomach say John was 
cruel? 

2. Why did Stomach like oranges and 
apples better than bananas? Milk than 
coffee? Vegetables than pastry or fried 
potatoes ? 

8. Why did Head ache? 

4, What did the doctor say food was 
for? 

5. Repeat the rules that the doctor 
gave John for taking care of his stom- 
ach. 

6. How many glasses of water do you 
drink each day? 

7. Do you drink milk at your meals 
each day? 

O. Grace Rose. 


Milk Posters 
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FIRST AID AND THE GERM 
FAMILY 


“Oh, Mother,” cried Mike Robe, .“‘Sis- 
ter Mamie Germ is crowding me off this 
rusty nail. Make her stop!” 

“Dearie me,” said Mrs. Germ, “why 
can’t you two children agree? There are 
millions of your Germ family sitting on 
that rusty nail, and just you two must 
quarrel. Be a good girl, Mamie, and go 
over on that public drinking cup and 
play. But remember, Mamie Germ, do 
not get in the sunlight! You know I 
have told you ever so many times that 
you Germs cannot live in the sun. 

“And Mike Robe, don’t you dare eall 
me again. I have enough worries. Your 
poor Father Germ lost his job last night, 
all on account of the Boy of the House, 
who has just joined the Junior Red Cross 
and the Junior First Aid Legion. Last 
night when the Boy took off his shoes 
and stockings he found a great big open 
blister on his heel. Father Germ said to 
me, ‘Here is where I get a good position, 
with plenty of work to do. Boys are so 


careless about things like a blister. They - 


do nothing about it and say nothing to 
their parents. To-morrow he will prob- 
ably put on the same shoes and stock- 
ings, and by evening I will be working 
hard on that heel. Then his mother will 
have to call the doctor.’ Ha, ha, ha,” 
laughed ugly Mrs. Germ in germie glee. 
“Just as your poor Father Germ was 
ready to take the job on the Boy’s heel, 
that boy took an iodine swab from his 
Junior First Aid Kit, and covered the 
heel with iodine. My! but your poor 
Father had to run for his life! He wait- 
ed a few moments to see if he could steal 
back, but the Boy placed a piece of ster- 
ilized gauze over the blister, and to make 
sure that poor Father Germ could not 
get in, the Boy bound the heel with 
gauze bandage and fastened it with ad- 
hesive tape. Goodness knows, the Red 
Cross and the Junior First Aid Legion 
have become our greatest enemies. 
“Small wonder that your poor father 
Germ is sitting in the dark all discour- 
aged, for if every boy ana girl becomes a 


“mother. 


member of the Junior First Aid Legion, 
and reads the First Aid book and helps 
others, even if they have only a scratch 
or bruise, we shall all starve to death. 
Take your mother’s advice, and when- 
ever you. see a boy or girl wearing a 
membership button of the Junior First 
Aid run as fast as you can or you will 
get caught by that dreadful iodine swab, 
which is the Germ family’s greatest and 
deadliest enemy.” 

At that, Mamie Germ, with a cry of 
terror, slid down the outside of the 
drinking cup and ran frantically to her 
Young Mike Robe became so 
frightened that he fell off that rusty nail, 
but “to no avail,” as they say in story 
books; for just as ugly Mrs. Germ had 
gathered her family together, so that she 
might seek some new place to thrive up- 
on, which happened to be a scratch on 
Little Girl’s finger, down came that 
iodine swab, and that family of Germs 
died. 


HEALTH RHYMES 
Health Crusaders’ Song 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


Onward, Health Crusaders, 
Forward, sturdy band, 

Knights and Squires and Pages— 
All must lend a hand. 

With fresh air and sunshine 
Wonders you'll perform; 

With these comrades by your side 
All dark corners storm. 


Tune: 


Chorus— 

Open wide your windows, 
Let sweet breezes blow; 

Bright minds and strong bodies 
In clean places grow. 

Onward, young Crusaders, 
Forward, sturdy band, 

Wipe out all uncleanness 
From this glorious land. 

Forward, Health Crusaders, 
Forward to our king; 

Over dirt triumphant 
Victory we sing. 


Chorus— : 
“Cleanliness” our watchword, 
Heart and body pure, 
Health rewards our questing, 
Happiness secure. 
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HEALTH SONGS AND RHYMES 
Good Health Acrostic 


Each child holds the letter with which 
his verse begins. The last child has the 
words Goop HEALTH on his card. 


First CHILD— 
G is for Green things like spinach and 
kale, 
That give us blood, healthy and red; 
They help make our bodies so hearty and 
hale, ‘ 
That never are we ill in bed. 


SECOND CHILD— 
O stands for Oranges, juicy and sweet, 
Which make me the best kind of food; 
I eat one for breakfast with my cream of 
wheat, 
And get needed iron in my blood. 


THIRD CHILD— 
O is for Oatmeal, a cereal fine 
For growing young children like me; 
Well-cooked it’s delicious—I never do 
whine 
When oatmeal for breakfast I see. 


FourtH CHILD— 
D stands for Health Drink, hot cocoa or 
milk, 
In place of both coffee and tea, 
Or maybe it’s Postum, for that’s fine as 
silk 
As a drink for both you and me. 


FirtH CHILD— 
H stands for Hours of sleep I must take; 
I need ten each night to repair 
The broken-down cells which work and 
play make,— 
While asleep I must breathe good fresh 
air. 


SrxtH CHILD— 
E is for Exercise taken each day, 
To strengthen my muscles, you know; 
My blood faster flows, my spirits are gay, 
My skin has a healthier glow. 


SEVENTH CHILD— 

A, without question, stands for Fresh Air, 
To breathe both at daytime and night, 
My windows are open on dark days or 

fair, 
Because in pure air I delight. 


EIGHTH CHILD— 

L is for Light, the sun’s golden rays, 
That kill the bad germs of disease; 

I play in the sunshine every bright day, 
And thus the good health fairies please. 
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NINTH CHILD— 
T is my Teeth kept shining and white, 
And free from the germs of decay; 
Each morning I clean them, and also each 
night, 
For that is the healthiest way. 


TENTH CHILD— 
H is for Habit of thinking pure thoughts; 
It may stand for happiness too, 
For if we form habits of health as we 
ought, 
We’re happy in all that we do. 


ELEVENTH CHILD— 
Good Health is our slogan, and daily we 
strive 
Each rule to observe, that we may 
In heart, mind, and body be strongly alive, 
And help all to live the right way. 


Mrs. James E. Scott. 


Toothbrush Song 
Tune—‘“My Bonnie” 


Each night ere I go to my pillow, 
Each night ere I go to my bed, 

I clean all my teeth well with tooth paste, 
Until each disease germ is dead. 


Chorus— 
Rub, rub, scrub, scrub 
Until each disease germ is dead. 


Each morn when I wake from my slumbers, 
All rested and fresh for the day, 
I get out my toothbrush and Colgate’s 
And chase each disease germ away. 
—Chorus 


And as I grow older and older, 
My teeth will not start to decay, 
Because I have learned how to clean them, 
And keep all disease germs away. 
—Chorus 


Mrs. James E. Scott. 


Recipe for an Appetite 


My lad who sits at breakfast 
With forehead in a frown, 
Because the chop is under-done, 

And the fritter over-brown— 


Just leave your dainty mincing, 
And take, to mend your fare, 
A slice of golden sunshine, 
And a cup of the morning air. 


And when you have eaten and drunk, 
If you want a little fun, 

Throw by your jacket of broadcloth, 
And take an uphill run. 
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And what with one and the other 
You will be so strong and gay, 
That work will be only a pleasure 


Through all the rest of the day. 


And when it is time for supper, 
Your bread and milk will be 
As sweet as a comb of honey. - 
Will you try my recipe? 
Alice Cary. 


How to Keep Well 


Wear your clothing loose and light, 
Open windows wide at night, 

Keep your teeth and body clean, 
Drink some milk, oh, don’t be lean, 
But plump and well and strong,— 


That’s the way if you’d live long. of 


HEALTH PLAYS 
THE HEALTH HELPERS 


(On the dressing-room door, or a suit- 
able screen, hangs a clock face of paste- 
board, with the words, HEALTH CLOCK, 
printed above it. A boy and a girl ap- 
proach and look at the sign.) 

GirRL— 

Look! What is hanging on the door? 
I never saw this clock before. 
Boy— : 
The sign reads HEALTH CLOCK, 
that I know, 
Let’s wind it up and make it go. 

(Turning towards the clock, their backs 
toward the audience, the boy winds the 
clock by twirling a wooden “Policeman’s 
rattle’; the girl presently sounds seven 
strokes upon a call bell. The door opens 
and a girl comes in. She wears a bath 
robe and carries a big sponge. On her left 
arm is a bath towel. She recites.) 

To start the day right, 

You need a good tubbing, 
With plenty of soaping 

And rubbing and scrubbing. 

(A knock is heard and a boy enters. In 
his hands, and hung around his neck are 
many brushes. He recites.) 


Oh, I am the brush boy, 

Please let me come in. 

With my toothbrush, nail brush, 
Clothes brush, hair brush, 

T’ll brush your teeth, brush your nails, 
Brush your clothes, brush your hair; 
I’ll brush all the dust 

From the shoes that you wear, 

And leave you as neat 

As a shining new pin. 

Oh, I am the brush boy. 


(The next to enter is a girl in cap and 
apron, carrying a breakfast tray. She re- 
cites.) 


The child who has oatmeal, 
And wholesome brown bread, 

With baked apple for breakfast, 
Is very well fed. 


(The hands of the clock approach nine. 
A boy and girl who wear rubber coats and 
hats come running in. They recite.) 

If it’s cold, if it’s warm, 

In the sunshine or in storm, 

We go to the schoolhouse together. 

We romp and we run, 

We have loads of fun, 

Healthy children like all kinds of weather. 


(A neat little girl enters, wearing a cap, 
and carrying a bottle of milk on a tray. 
She recites.) 


A bottle of milk, 

A graham cracker to munch, 
Is the very best kind 

Of a mid-morning lunch. 


(Next comes a boy, with a watering pot 
in one hand, a glass of water in the other. 
He recites.) 


We water the plants to make them grow, 
And water is splendid for children, you 

know. © 
Use plenty of water, without and within, 
If you haven’t yet tried it, you’d better 

begin. 

(A boy in overalls comes in, bearing a 
market basket full of vegetables. He re- 
cites.) 


Here is the food that a healthy child eats, 

Lettuce and carrots and onions and beets, 
Spinach and turnips, potatoes and peas, 

When they’re offered at dinner, say— 
“Yes, if you please.” 


(A boy and girl come in, dressed for out- 
door play. The girl has a skipping rope, 
the boy has a Rugby ball. He recites.) 

If you wish to be healthy 
And rosy and fair, 

Play often with us 
In the fresh outdoor air. 


(Girl recites.) 


Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places; 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages. 
Stevenson. 
(A boy in white cap and apron enters, 
carrying a supper tray. He recites.) 
A bowl of cereal and milk, 
Bread, prunes, and plain sponge cake, 
Is the simple sort of supper 
That healthy children take. 
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(A girl comes in with a big picture book 
under her arm. She recites.) 


Now the day is nearly done 

And it is time for quiet fun; 

A game, some stories, or a look 
At this, my favorite picture book. 


(The first boy and girl speak.) 


Now it is dark, it’s growing late, 
Listen, the clock is striking—eight. 


(The girl has struck eight upon the call 
bell.) 


It is bed time. 
“Karly to bed, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


(The Sandman enters. He wears a bath 
robe and a tall conical hat. He carries a 
bag of imaginary sand. As he recites and 
scatters this sand, the children grouped 
about him gradually sink to the floor and 
fall asleep.) 


SANDMAN— 
The rosy clouds float overhead, 
The sun is going down, 
And now the Sandman’s gentle tread 
Comes stealing through the town. 
“White sand, white sand,” he softly cries, 
And as he shakes his hand, 
Straightway there lies on babies’ eyes 
His gift of shining sand. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and 
brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close when 
he goes through the town. 
Margaret Vandegrift. 


(The extire poem has four verses. If 
preferred, a child in night attire may sing 
“Wee Willie Winkie’, or a girl may sing 
or recite Eugene Field’s “The Rock-a-by 
Lady.”) 

Edna A. Collamore. 


AS MR. CLEAN SEES IT 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mr. CLeEAN—Well dressed, hair combed, 
spick and span in every way, and standing 
in very erect posture. 

Mr. CARELESS—Wears a dirty, ragged 
shirt or sweater, has tousled hair, dirty 
face, carries hands in pockets, and stands, 
slouching attitude, hanging head. 


BOOK 


Mr. CLEAN— 
My name is Mr. Clean because 
I am so spick and span, 
I try to keep as shining and 
As spotless as I can, 
Mr. CARELESS (yawning and stretch- 
ing)— 
Aw! what?s the use? That’s all a joke, 
It really makes me tired; 
I wouldn’t scrub and brush and comb, 
Not even were I hired. 
Mr. CLEAN— 
Well, I find keeping clean is just 
One way of keeping healthy, 
There’s nothing else that’s worth so 
much, 
Not even though you’re wealthy. 


Mr. CARELESS— 
Aw! that’s all talk. I don’t believe 
That just a little dirt 
On face and clothes and ears and hair 
Will really, truly hurt. 
Mr. CLEAN— 
I’m glad I’m forming habits now, 
For all the years to come. 
I like to feel I’m looking great, 
Instead of like a “bum.” 
Mr. CARELESS— 
Aw! that won’t get you anywhere, 
It’s only all a trouble, 
And, anyway, it’s just like work, 
While my playtime is double. 
Mr. CLEAN— 
When we are men and grown up, 
I think that then you’ll see 
You should have started years ago 
A-keeping clean with me. 
(Mr. Clean goes out. Mr. Careless looks 
after him with puzzled frown on face.) 
Mr. CARELESS— 
Now, what do you think of a boy like 
that? 
All bosh!—and yet, you know, 
I sort of like the way he looks, 
All spick and span just so. 


I guess J’ll find a comb and brush, 
And soap—about three bars— 
And then my clothes and all of me 
T’ll scrub to beat the cars. 
(Marches off with head up and shoulders 
erect.) 
Noel Flaurier. 


Projects 


LITERATURE—ART PROJECT 
See courses of study are fairly u- 


nanimous in requiring the teaching of’ 


certain classics, especially poetry, in the 
grades. The ideals of a people are pre- 
served in its literature, and the child 
really becomes “a part of all he meets” 
—provided he really comprehends it. 
Can children understand the ideas and 
ideals we try to inculcate through our 
presentation of the classics? Whether 
they really do get the worth while from 
literature seems to depend upon the ex- 
tent to which they experience, live it, 
because literature is life. The big fac- 
tor here is their “purposing” to know, 
and enjoy the poem, or story. Artificial 
stimuli are quite necessary to gain this 
result at first, but when children have 
followed that purpose, by whatever le- 
gitimate means, until the pleasure, beau- 
ty of language, description, or the 
thoughts are their own, we are justified 
in speaking of the pro- 
cedure as a “project.” 
Arranging the situa- 
tion for the ‘“purpos- 
ing,” directing the ac- 
tivity, and supplying, or 
pointing out sources for 
the needed material are 
the teacher’s tasks. 
They are not insuper- 
able anywhere. An en- 
vironment devoid of one 
kind of supplementary 
material supplies an- 
other. The country 
school may not furnish 


an art teacher, but what of the back- 
ground for Whittier’s poems? 

Because Whittier is a “Poet of the 
Soil” as well as the most typcial of A- 
merican poets, he should hold especial in- 
terest for country children. The follow- 
ing project which covers half a year’s 
work may be adapted to any of the in- 
termediate and upper grades, and used 
in a rural as well as city situation. 


The Barefoot Boy 
INTRODUCTORY WorK 


1. Read poem to choose pictures you 
like best. 

a. “The Barefoot Boy,” “tenants of 
the wood,” and “festal dainties 
spread.” 

2. Oral reading and discussion of pic- 
tures chosen. 

a. Have you seen these “tenants of 
the wood’? What were the 
“cloud ribbed curtains’? etc. 


Ord Me whistled. tunes 
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GEOGRAPHY 


In the class where this project was 
developed the children were studying 
the New England States and were inter- 
ested in locating and learning about 
“The Barefoot Boy’s’” home. 


ART 


Have pupils do water color pictures 
of simple objects suggested in poem,— 
wild flowers, fruit, vines. 

Introduce lettering, or manuscript 
writing through having children letter 
favorite lines of poem. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Sand table suggestions. Barefoot 
Boy, fishing line in hand, approaching 
stream. Background of trees, pasture, 
cornfield. 

Material—Long, narrow pan of water 
for stream. Moss, stones, leaves, and 
branches make realistic banks. For 
“Barefoot Boy” a doll may be dressed 
by girls of class. A tiny minnow in the 
“stream”? makes the pride of the grade 
complete. 

The Booklets include, besides the let- 
tering and water color, problems in 
measuring, color combination, border 
design, and construction. Perry pic- 
tures, penny size, of the poet, or his 
home, may be used for the frontispiece. 

Posters represent scenes chosen by 
children. They may be 
painted free-hand with 
Tempera Paint on 
brown wrapping paper. 
Strips of the wrapping 
paper finish edges. 
Mount on frames made 
of laths. 

The lettering in the 
art class was_ intro- 
duced by showing the 
children some beauti- 
fully illustrated books 
done in manuscript 
writing. When asked 
what they wished to do 
with their lettered quo- 
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tations and water color pictures, the 
children decided to make Whittier book-— 
lets if they could choose their own quo-- 
tations and pictures from each poem. — 
This provided a real situation for the 
two lines of art work throughout the 
term. The same procedure is followed 
in each poem taught, except that — 

1. The art work should increase in 
difficulty. 

2. Supplementary work (i. e. 
tables, etc.) is varied and 

3. Parts of poems memorized. 

All memorization was done in class 
by the whole-part method. Because 
of the similarity of procedure in the 
teaching of each poem, the related ac- 
tivities in each case will be mentioned 
without undue elaboration. 


The Corn Song 


1. Literature—Taught as Thanksgiy- 

ing poem. — 

a. Emphasis, idealism, and simplici- 
ty of New England life. 

2. Art—See cut of “Corn Song.” 


The Huskers " 


1. History—“The Husking Bee” 
New England. 


sand 


agriculture replaced by industria 
life in New England. : 
3. Art—First two stanzas lettered. 


a 


PROJECTS 


Bs 


Water color sketches of “The paint- 
ed beeches,” and “corn shocks.” 
Nature Study: trees—the beech. 
Memorization of four stanzas. 


Snowbound (Selections Only) 


Ideas of New England culture pre- 
viously begun, carried out in study 
of Whittier’s home life. 
Nature—Crystal growth study be- 
gun with observation of snowflakes. 
Art—Snow scenes. Lines from de- 
cription lettered. 

Construction work. 

a. Furnish room described in poem 
—fireplace, furniture, etc. (ll- 
lustrations from Pyles’ Snow- 
bound, or Perry Pictures.) 

b. Sand table scene — Whittier’s 
home in winter. Material, cotton, 
artificial snow, glass for ice, 
homestead and mill of paper, bare 
twigs for trees, figures of people 
and animals from either clay or 
paper. Very small celluloid fig- 
ures can be used. 


Barbara Frietchie 


History. 

a. The conflict. 

b. Whittier’s anti-slavery views. 
ce. Work as an agitator. 


33 


2. Geography. 
a. Maryland, a border state, setting 
for poem. 
b. Description of country. 
3. Art—See poster for “Barbara Friet- 
chie.”” 


Whittier’s Life 


Reading—“The Fish I Didn’t Catch,” 
“The Quaker Poet,’ Bolenius Readers, 
supplemented by contributions from a 
History of American Literature. 


Culmination of Project 


TEACHER’S AIM 


A purposeful, pleasant recall of fav- 
orite lines and scenes from the poems 
studied. 


INTRODUCTORY WoORK—DISCUSSION 


How can we best tell the Normal stu- 
dents how and what we have learned 
from Whittier this term? (Any group, 
i. e. parents, may be substituted for 
“Normal Students” here.) 


PUPIL SUGGESTIONS 


An exhibit of Whittier Booklets. 

A poster exhibit of the scenes we like 
best. 

A chapel program of recitations of 
Whittier poems. 
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Introductions, interpretations, given 
with poems. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Chapel program of recitations by best 
speakers. The recitations were intro- 
duced by brief descriptions or interpre- 
tations by other pupils. Each poem was 
illustrated by large posters made by still 
other pupils. In addition to the poems, 
the exercises included a “Description of 
the Whittier Homestead,” “Stories of 
Whittier as a Boy,” and a description 
of “How We Made Our Booklets.” Book- 
lets and posters were later exhibited in 
the hall. 

Margaret Noel. 


A PATRIOTIC PROJECT 


pee children in the third grade of 

school wanted to do something to cel- 
ebrate Washington’s Birthday. The 
project which developed as a result of 
this desire proved to be most interesting 
and instructive. 


Children’s Aim 


1. To learn about George Washington. 

2. To learn about life during the colo- 
nial times. 

8. To compare colonial life with ours. 

4. To learn about some of Washing- 
ton’s contemporaries. 

5. To make a blackboard border. 

6. To make a flag. 

7. To make history books. 

8. To dramatize a play. 

9. To make an Art Gallery picturing 
phases of colonial life. 


Teacher’s Aim 


1. To present the life of Washington. 

2. To describe the French and Indian 
War and the Revolutionary War in a 
manner suited to the grade. 

38. To, discuss the lives of a few of 
Washington’s contemporaries. 

4. To present a vivid picture of co- 
lonial life, and later to compare it with 
ours. : 
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5. To correlate this work with other 
school subjects. 

6. To lead to an appreciation of the 
trials through which our forefathers 
passed in order that we to-day may en- 
joy those things for which they fought 
and died. 

7. To foster greater love for our coun- 
try, and a keener sense of patriotic 
duty. 

8. To develop imagination, originality 
and free expression. 


Subject Matter 


Textbook material was found in the 
grade readers and in various supple- 
mentary readers. Among others that 
are good for this purpose the following 
may be mentioned: Four Great Amer- 
icans, Baldwin; Colonists and the Revo- 
lution, Barstow; True Story of George 
Washington, Brooks; Days and Deeds a 
Hundred Years Ago, Stone and Fickett; 
Boyhood of Washington, No. 45 Instruc- 
tor Literature Series; Story of Wash- 
ington, No. 4 Instructor Literature 
Series; Life in Colonial Days, No. 287 
Instructor Literature Series. Other 
material was obtained from books which 
the children brought from home and 
from current magazines and newspapers. 
We also made profitable use of several 
lantern slides. 


Correlation of School Subjects 


Reading.—Reading basal and supple- 
mentary readers, and also the other ma- 
terial listed under “Subject Matter.” 

Arithmetic—Making simple problems 
about flags, stars, and stripes, involving 
the four fundamental operations. 

Language and Composition—Talking 
over plans; writing short descriptions 
of the method used in making the flag, 
parts of the blackboard border, and so 
on; reading and telling stories that 
would help in the work; learning the 
little play; explaining, in original talks, 
the different scenes of the blackboard 
border; writing some of these talks; 
memorizing words of a patriotic poem. 
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Spelling—tLearning the spelling of 
certain words as the occasion arises for 
their use. 

Geography.—Locating on the map the 
thirteen original colonies; the territory 
in which the French and Indian War 
and the Revolutionary War were fought; 
England; France. 

History.—Writing stories of Wash- 
ington; the French and Indian War 
and the Revolutionary War; Franklin; 


Patrick Henry; Jefferson; Paul Revere; 
and others. These stories make up the 
history: notebooks. 

Penmanship.—Making history note- 
books. These may be illustrated with 
pictures cut from magazines and news- 
papers. 

Music:—Playing phonograph record; 
of patriotic songs, and Beethoven’s 
“Minuet in G.”’ Singing ‘America,’ 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 


December Blackboard Calendar 
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“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and so on. 

Drawing and Construction Work.— 
Making a blackboard border, a cloth flag, 
and pictures for the Art Gallery. Free- 
hand cutting. The following scenes are 
suggested for the blackboard border: 

1. The log cabin in which Washing- 
ton attended school. This naturally 
leads to the discussion of schools and 
books of that time. 

2. Little George on horseback going 
to school, with Peter, a negro slave, 
leading the horse. A discussion of 
plantation life and slavery may follow. 

3. The episodes of the Cherry tree 
and the taming of the colt. 

4. George drilling his little comrades 
at playing soldiers. 

5. Mt. Vernon—later Washington’s 
home. 

6. Camping in the woods and cooking 
over a campfire when on a surveying 
expedition; surveying instruments. 

7. Braddock’s defeat. This affords 
free vent to the imagination, as the chil- 
dren may give their own ideas of a 
great battle. 

8. A coach drawn by six horses; the 
bride, Martha Custis, in the coach. and 
Washington on horseback riding beside 
her. 

9. The Boston Tea Party (the vessel 
boarded by “Indians” who were chop- 
ping open chests and throwing the con- 
tents overboard). 

10. Paul Revere on horseback, and 
the Old North Church tower. 

11. The Liberty Bell. 

12. Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware. This may be copied from the 
well-known picture of that name. 

18. Cornwallis giving Washington his 
sword in token of surrender. 

14, A triumphal arch, and girls 
strewing the path of the first President 
with flowers. 

15. Washington Monument. 

In preparing the different scenes of 
the border, the following method is sug- 
gested: First, tell the story of the event 
that is to be studied and, if possible, 
dramatize it. Give each row one partic- 


ular part of the story to illustrate and 
let the class select the best drawing in 
each row; then assemble the scene. 

The material required for making the 
flag is one and one-quarter yards each 
of red and white cambric and one-half 
yard of blue cambric. 

The Art Gallery may illustrate such 
scenes in colonial life as knitting, mak- 
ing candles, the well sweep, the big fire- 
place with brass and iron vessels and 
tools, the warming pan, the baby’s cra- 
dle, the spinning wheel, the four-post 
bed, and costumes of the time. 

For an original play, “The Making of 
the First Flag” may be mentioned as 
an interesting and instructive subject 
which pupils will enjoy developing. 

Yetta Bauer. 


A-TRIP TO ASIA 


ASIS:—The children had _ studied 

Western United States and our 
island possessions in the: sixth grade 
and were ready to take up their fall 
unit in geography,—Asia. 


Teacher’s Motives 


1. To promote in children an under- 
standing of, and sympathy for, the peo- 
ple of other lands. 

2. To create a desire to read and en- 
joy books of travel and geography. 

3. To broaden pupils’ knowledge of 
Asia, its vast resources and possibili- 
ties. 

4. To have them especially appreci- 
ate their own country and government 
through comparison ‘with others. 


Children’s Motives 


1. To take an imaginary trip to Asia. 
2. To entertain school in chapel 
through dramatization of the same. 


Procedure 


We launched our project by first find- 
ing out just what the children knew 
about Asia—its countries and their peo- 
ple. We found their knowledge was very 
meager and suggested that we take an 
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imaginary trip there and find out for 
ourselves about the country. 

Since everyone must obtain informa- 
tion before setting out on sucha jour- 
ney, we also had to find out routes of 
travel and write to the different rail- 
road companies and steamship lines for 
rates and bulletins describing the trip. 
We obtained addresses, etc., from mag- 
azines such as the Geographic and Cen- 
tury, and from the newspapers. 


We next started to find out all we 
could about the countries we were to 
visit. The following were selected as 
those they desired to visit: Japan, 
China, The Holy Land, Siberia, India. 

We first had several lessons on Place 
Geography, then studied the countries 
through the following problems: 


1. Why is Japan the only Asiatic 
country that is considered a world 
power? 


a 
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2. What has India done for Great 
Britain? 

38. What possibilities has Siberia of 
some day becoming a world power? 

4. Why has China developed 
slowly? 

5. Why was the cradle of civilization 
in south-western Europe? 

By this time our material was begin- 
ning to come, and the children became 
much interested in just what route to 
take. Four were discussed: (1) New 
York via Panama Canal—Asia; (2) 
New York, around South America— 
Asia; (8) San Francisco—Asia; (4) 
Seattle, Washington—Asia. 

In the discussion of the above routes, 
we found out the distance and number 
of days it would take to go by each, and 
where we would stop. After much dis- 
cussion the class voted on the third 
route, since the service seemed better: 
lengthy stops could be made at Hawaii 
and Philippines; we would have a chance 
to cross the United States. 

It was necessary now to plan our trip 
to San Francisco, and here the children 
all decided upon a southern route, 
touching the Southern cities and going 
across the great desert. The class was 
divided into groups and each group was 
made responsible for a part of the jour- 


so 


ney. The following divisions were 
made: 

1. Railroad trip. 

2. Boat trip. 

3. Hawaii. 

4, Philippines. 

5. Japan. 

6. China. 

7. India. 

8. Holy Land. 

9. Persia. 

10. Siberia. 

11. Return voyage. 


The children were here given the fol- 
lowing motive: “That they must teach 
something of value through the presen- 
tation of their parts.” Each group then 
started to hunt for material and maga- 
zines that would give them ideas for 
making their work interesting. During 
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this time, the Persia and Holy Land 
groups decided that they would work 
together, while the railroad group de- 
cided they needed all the class to make 
their part worth while. 


Reports of Groups 


Group 1—Railroad train going west. 

Group 2—Out on deck of steamboat. 

Group 8—Tourists entertained in 
Hawaiian home. 

Group 4—Philippine school taught by 
American teacher, visited by tourists. 

Group 5—Japanese home; _ tourists 
served tea. 

Group 6—Chinese store. 

Group 7—Hunting tigers in India. 

Group 8—Visit to a street vender 
selling Oriental rugs. American tour- 
ists talk to sheik, and discuss where 
they have visited. 

Group 9—On boat back home.  Si- 
berian tells of his trip. Shows pictures 
of some things he has seen. Children 
talk over what it means to be returning 
home. Pupil recites “America for Me” 
by Van Dyke, or sings “America, the 
Beautiful.” 


Final Dramatization 


SCENE I—TRAIN GOING WEST 


Chairs arranged to form seats in rail- 
road train. All the class are passengers 
getting on and off at different places. 
Conductor and fruit vender, also “col- 
ored” porter, present. Children discuss 
places through which they pass and what 
they imagine they are seeing out of win- 
dows. Group talk about irrigation, 
Grand Canyon, Indians, and Indian 
homes. ; 


SCENE IJ—ON BoarpD Boat 


One girl discusses the boat itself and 
the means of entertainment on board. 
The captain tells passengers how the 
boat protects the people on board. One 
passenger tells how the United States 
helps protect boats at sea. Another tells 
stories of strange things which have 
occurred at sea. 
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ScENE IJI—HAwalIt 


A Hawaiian home. Chairs grouped 
about in a circle. Victrola playing 
Hawaiian music off stage. Two Ha- 
waiian girls greet the American tourists 
who come from the ship. They serve 
Hawaiian fruits and tell the tourists of 
interesting places to visit while they are 
there, and some of the history of 
Hawaii. One pupil recites a poem writ- 
-ten about Hawaii, while another plays 
on a mandolin “Aloho Oe” for the 
visitors. ; 


ScENE IV—THE PHILIPPINES 


An American teacher greets the tour- 
ists at her school. (Her children are 
supposed to have gone home.) She tells 
of superstitions among the people and 
of how our government has bettered the 
people, not only through better schools 
but through better living conditions. 


SCENE V—JAPAN 


Two Japanese seated on floor of bare 
room, evidently expecting visitors. A 
Japanese lady enters, takes off her wood- 
en shoes, bows to floor. She is dressed 
in a kimono and has baby (doll) tied to 
her back. Seats herself on floor. 
American tourists arrive and are served 
tea by the Japanese ladies; of the one 
Japanese who speaks English, they ask 
questions about Japan. 


ScENE VI—CHINESE STORE 


Children bring collection of Chinese 
articles—prints, carved trinkets, lan- 
terns, silk scarfs, etc. Tourists enter 
and discuss with merchant the articles 
on sale; Chinese customs, and some of 
the events of the day in China. They 
buy several things and leave money on 
desk. 


ScENE VII—INDIA 


Two hunters followed by Indian 
guides come on stage and tell how they 
kill tigers. They relate also some of the 
queer ideas and beliefs of the people of 
India in regard to animals. 


SCENE VIII—THE Hoty LAND 


Street vender sitting cross-legged be- 
fore Oriental rugs. Enter American 
tourist, who asks questions about rugs. 
He in turn tells them the history of the 
rugs, etc. Two more tourists enter and 
all start talking of places in the Holy 
Land that they have visited. An Ara- 
bian shiek enters, and the visitors ask 
him about life on the desert. He tells 
them about life there. A bell is heard 
in the distance and the shop vender and 
Arab immediately spread their prayer 
rugs for prayer, afterward telling the 
tourists about their religion. 


SCENE IX—ON BOAT GOING HOME 


Pupils describe trip through Siberia. 
Discuss International Date Line. Tell 
what things they especially liked in 
countries they visited and their inter- 
est in geting back home. Girl recites 
“America for Me” by Henry van Dyke. 
All sing “America, the Beautiful.” 


Value of Project 


A. Geography. 

1. Arousal of interest in reading 
geography magazines, such as 
Asia and Geographic. 

2. Acquaintance with books of travel. 

3. Study of life-saving devices and 
safety protection on sea. 

B. English. 

1. Reports, discussions, and dramati- 
zation excellent drill in oral and 
written composition. 

2. Letter writing to steamship and 
railroad companies. 

C. History and religion. 

1. Brief study of Mohammedism, 
Buddhism, and the Christian re- 
ligions. 

2. History of Hawaii and Philippines 
reviewed. Glimpses into history 
of each Asiatic country visited. 


Bibliography 


Geographical and Industrial Studies: 
Asia, Allen; New Geographical Reader, 
Carpenter; Asia: A Geography Reader, 
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Huntington; Travel Series, Japan, Bur- 
ton; Geography and World Power, Fair- 
grieve; Asia, Chamberlain; Wonder 
Book of Knowledge, Hill; the magazine 
Asia, any month. 

G. S. Boren. 


A PROBLEM—PROJECT STUDY 
OF RUBBER 


Industrial and Social Life 
AS TO TRANSPORTATION 


(OURIDER the quantity of rubber 
necessary for the manufacture of va- 
rious parts of automobiles, bicycles, mo- 
torcycles, and other vehicles that have 
rubber tires. Consider, too, the articles 
that go with these and other vehicles of 
transportation, the impossibility of rail 
and water, as well as air, travel, on any 
such scale as we have known it, without 
the many safety appliances—the vacuum 
hose, the Westinghouse brake, etc.— 
made of rubber. ; 
And even as rubber is essential to 
modern transportation of man, of com- 
modities, so it is to modern news trans- 
mission. Determine the part played by 
rubber in the telegraph and telephone. 


AS A FACTOR IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE 


Suggested Projects: 
1. Rubber as a factor in harnessing 
electricity. 
2. Rubber as a factor in the devel- 
opment of medical knowledge and 
practice, etc. 


ALONG VARIOUS LINES OF INDUSTRY AND 
USEFULNESS 


Let us look about us and determine 
some of the many little ways in which 
rubber serves us. Some of the more 
common things made of rubber are: 
stamps; corks; gloves—surgical and for 
use about electricity; paving material 
for streets; tips for legs of chairs, for 
crutches; pencil ends—erasers; insu- 
lators for electric appliances; beds; 
cushions; ice bags; hot water bottles; 
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phonograph records. Add to the incom- 
plete list herewith given. 

Perhaps you will want to learn for 
yourselves the number of persons en- 
gaged in the work of rubber manufac- 
ture, and the amount of money paid to 
them as salaries. You may also want to 
determine some facts as to the other 
businesses involved in the manufacture 
and sale of this rubber output, and the 
effect on the industrial life of our coun- 
try in this way. 5 

Suggested Projects: 

1. Make a graph showing compara- 
tive values of our ten most im- 
portant manufactures. 

2. Make a graph comparing the 
value of our rubber manufactures 
with that of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Brazil, Japan. 


The World’s Rubber Output 


What part of the world’s output does 
the United States use? What is the 
value of our rubber import trade? How 
does rubber rank among our imports? 
Through what port is it received, chiefly? 
It will prove interesting to compare the 
value of the crude rubber we receive with 
the value of the manufactured products. 

Suggested Project: 

Study Akron, Ohio, as the center 
of rubber manufacture in our 
country. 


The World’s “Rubber Belt” 
BRAZIL’S PART IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


A study of rubber growing in Brazil 
shows us that the regions given over to 
this industry are lowlands of the Amazon 
Basin, comprising the states of Para and 
Amazonas, and the territory of Acre— 
an area of about 1,250,000 square miles, 
having a population of about 1,539,000, 
or about one and one-quarter persons per 
Square mile. Compare that area with the 
area of the United States; with the area 
of the Desert of Sahara. Compare the 
population with that of the United States 
per square mile; with that of Sahara. 

Let us engage in rubber gathering in 
Brazil. We learn that the trees, as nature 
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provided them, are found on the islands 
in the mouth of the Amazon and in many 
of its tributaries, along the flood plains, 
and inland several miles. But the trees 
donot grow in stands or forests; instead 
they are widely scattered and of many 
species. The streams are the only high- 
ways; canoes or launches and walking 
the only means of transportation. To 
locate the trees of our choice we must 
sometimes wade through swamps, and 
always pick our way through dense for- 


ests of tropical growth, where the trees 
have broad leaves interlaced with ferns, 
flowering plants, mosses, and vines form- 
ing a network which, if cut from our 
path to-day, will probably have grown 
back in a few days, making it necessary 
for us again to clear the way. (Why this 
jungle, this rapid growth?) The days 
are hot and sultry, and innumerable in- 
sect pests make life almost unendurable. 
We are lucky, indeed, if the insects bring 
us only torture and not deadly disease 
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germs. Perhaps just after we have de- 
termined upon our circuit, pitched our 
camp, marked our path, and begun our 
daily rounds of gashing the trees and 
collecting the latex, a flood may render 
navigation impossible, or it may change 
the course of the little inland streams 
which have been our only highways, 
wash away our landmarks, and make it 
necessary for us to begin all over again. 

Others, ignorant and unsupervised, 


have been before us and have killed or 


Keystone View Co. 


Tapping a Rubber Tree 


ruined the trees near the main river and 
the mouths of its tributaries, conse- 
quently we must paddle up the smaller 
streams and walk further inland, which 
means that it will take us longer, that 
our food and other supplies must be car- 
ried further, and the rubber we get must 
be shipped a greater distance. For these 
reasons, the gathering of the rubber nec- 
essarily costs more than it formerly did. 

By making a circuit of ten miles or 
more, one person may gather as much as 
two quarts of the precious juice ina day. 


~ gold.” 


If we have been lucky enough to find 
Hevea trees, and if we are skillful in the 
curing, this rubber may bring about 
$1.72 a pound. We continue throughout 
the dry season (When is this?), then take 
our “hams” or “biscuits” to the nearest 
stream, load them in canoes, and carry 
them to a dealer who will finally ship his 
cargo by steamboat to one of the rubber 
ports, and the rubber is then ready for 
the export trade. 

But the white man cannot live under 
these conditions, and the native Indians 
do not like to work for the white man. 
Besides, the Indians are few in number. 

Brazil gave rubber to the world; for 
years wild rubber was Brazil’s ‘white 
In the course of time producers 
saw the advantages of cultivating the 
rubber tree, but the disadvantages of 
labor supply and distance still had to be 
combated; hence the supply was not in- 
creased to any great extent. Then came 
the automobile age, and the increased 
demand for rubber. Financiers sensed 
this, and had begun to formulate plans 
to prevent a rubber famine. 


OTHER WILD-RUBBER REGIONS 


Next to Brazil, the Kongo Basin was 
the richest rubber producing region, with 
Mexico, and even portions of Central 
America, adding smaller quantities of an 
inferior grade. 


PLANTATION-GROWN RUBBER 


Having decided that neither the Ama- 
zon Basin nor the Kongo Basin could be 
depended upon to produce with profit the 
amount of rubber needed, interested cap- 
italists began studying conditions with 
a view to determining what could be done 
in rubber farming, and this led to selec- 
tion of the most favorable regions for 
such farming. What problems confront- 
ed them, and what are the results of 
their efforts? The great rubber planta- 
tions of Ceylon, Malay, Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and other sections of southeast 
Asia, 80 and 90 per cent of the world’s 
rubber crop, offers the solution of these 
problems. 
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Let us find out the reasons for such a 
marked change of location, and in a re- 
gion where a rubber tree had never 
grown. With a map of the world before 
us, let us check as to general locational 
features, and resulting basic facts. Con- 
sult surface maps. Consult seasonal rain- 
fall maps. From these we learn that the 
rainy tropical sections of southeast Asia 
are within 10° of the equator and so lo- 
cated as to have, throughout the year, a 
heavy rainfall, and that they have ample 
lowlands. By consulting population maps, 
and our texts, we learn that from South- 


ern China and India an abundance of..- 


cheap, suitable labor may be obtained, 
for the inhabitants of those closely ‘peo- 
pled countries are accustomed to field 
work under a tropical sun, and work 
with intelligence, skill, and industry un- 
known to the Indians of Brazil. A fur- 
ther advantage is the fact that the Malay 
Peninsula, long and narrow, and the is- 
lands near by, with their opportunities 
for plantations near the seacoast, mean 
easy and cheap transportation to the 
shipping ports. Thus, Brazil’s essen- 
tials of temperature, of surface, of 
heavy, well-distributed rainfall are met; 
Brazil’s handicaps (lack of cheap, abund- 
ant labor, and distance rubber must be 
transported from the heart of the conti- 
nental land mass) do not exist. Scien- 
tific methods of cultivation, of tree pro- 
tection, of gathering, of coagulating are 
used, and efficient instead of haphazard 
management prevails; the result is the 
triumph of plantation-grown rubber, far 
from its natural habitat, over the monop- 
oly nature had established for Brazil in 
the production of this commodity. 

A further study of a world map may 
suggest one disadvantage under which 
this new rubber region must compete. 
The United States imports about 70% of 
all the raw rubber produced. Compare 
the distance between New York and Sing- 
apore, the greatest rubber-shipping port 
of the world, with that of New York and 
Para, or Belem, greatest until the rise 
of cultivated rubber. But, as a partial 
offset, note the location of Singapore 


with regard to the Asiatic-Mediterranean 
trade routes, and consider the competi- 
tion between the freighters of the many 
well-established steamship lines that con- 
trol the shipping in these waters. 

For many years it was deemed impos- 
sible to get seeds of the rubber tree to 
germinate and plants to grow after 
transportation, for the seeds are so full 
of oil that they soon become rancid. 
Then the experiment of packing the seeds 
into openwork baskets, with layers of 
wild banana leaves between them, and 
Swinging these baskets upon deck in 
open crates, overcame this difficulty. 
The seedlings are potted in bamboo 
joints, removed to the plantation when 
about a foot high, and grow from 8 to 15 
feet a year. Tapping begins when the 
tree is from four to six years old. Some 
Amazonian trees have been tapped for 
eighty years, but about thirty-five years 
is as much as there has been time for on 
plantations. 


Commercial - Industrial Development ~ 


Nature provided hundreds of species 
of rubber-producing plants; Indians, be- 
fore the time of Columbus, collected, 
cured, and used the latex; but it took the 
white man (and years of painstaking ex- 
perimentation and exploitation) to make 
of rubber the usable, marketable com- 
modity it is to-day. Let us evolve for 
ourselves a story of this progress by 
learning details of the following: Priest- 
ley, the chemist; H. A. Wickham, suc- 
cessfully transporting seeds (1876); the 
Kew Gardens; the Hevea that bloomed in 
Ceylon (1881)—the first outside of Bra- 
zil; the first “gum” shoes in our country 
—5,000 pairs, taken to Boston by a sea 
captain in 1820 and sold for from $3.00 
to $5.00 a pair; manufacturing begun 
(1820) as a result of Nadier’s process of 
cutting rubber into threads; raincoats, 
mackintoshes (in 1823 Charles McIntosh 
made rubberized cloth by placing a thin 
sheet of rubber between two layers of 
cloth) ; Wm. Chaffee’s rubber varnish; 
the Roxbury India Rubber Co. (1833) ; 
then, in 1889, Goodyear’s process of vul- 
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canization (why vulcani- 
zation?); astudy of some 
great concern such as the 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
—its years of activity, 
with general offices in 
Akron, other offices in 
New York, its factories 
in Akron, Colombes 
(France) and Yokohama 
(Japan), its 93 branch- 
es in the United States 
and 138 branches in for- 
eign countries, and its 
manufacture of 30,000 
different rubber  prod- 
ucts—will give us details 
of the growth of the in- 
dustry. 


Related Projects 


1. Prepare an illustra- 
ted lecture on (a) The 
Rubber Tree, Its Ap- 
pearance and Life His- 
tory; (b) The Life of a 
Rubber Gatherer—In the 
Jungles of Brazil, on a 
Malaysia Plantation; (c) 
The Most Valuable of the 
Hundreds of Plants from 
Which Rubber May Be 
Obtained; (d)  Differ- 
ences in Wild and Culti- 
vated Rubber When Re- 
ceived at the Factory. 

2. Visit an automobile repair shop and 
observe the process of vulcanization; if 
possible, visit a rubber manufacturing 
plant. 

3. From the U. S. Training Service, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
get “Training Bulletin No. 20: Training 
in the Rubber Industry—Rubber Shoes, 
Boots, Arctics, Tennis and Fabric Shoes, 
Tires and Inner Tubes.” In it note: 
steps in the making of gum shoes; under 
tire manufacture, learn about prepara- 
tion of rubber; compare the manufac- 
ture of pneumatic, machine made, cord- 
fabric, wrapped, and solid tires. (Per- 
haps you can learn from your garage 
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The Rubber Family Tree 


man wherein balloon tires differ from 
these) ; note the steps in the making of 
inner tubes; note the things for which 
tires are finally inspected. 

4, Make a detailed study and compari- 
son of Belem and Singapore. 

5. Trace a map of the world. Indicate 
the rubber belt. Locate rubber produc- 
ing regions, routes over which rubber is 
shipped, the chief shipping and receiv- 
ing ports. 

6. From advertisements in current 
magazines, etc., make out a list of the 
chief rubber-using industrial plants in 
our country. 

Blanche Bulifant McFarland. 
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CANALS AND RAILROADS 


OST of the roads of the United 
States at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were very bad. A few 
turnpikes or macadamized highways* ex- 
isted, but to-day we can scarcely ap- 
preciate the miseries of travel on the 
usual road. No wonder that the 
thoughts of Americans turned to the 
smooth paths on inland 
waters. At first they 
tried to use various riv- 
ers above tidewater by 
building short canals 
around the worst rapids; 
but these streams, swol- 
len in spring, diminished 
in summer, sprinkled 
with rocks, deep here and 
shallow there, did not 
prove satisfactory chan- 
nels. : 
Long canals, which 
would be artificial rivers, 
could carry passengers : 
and freight smoothly and 
easily. Holland, France, 
and England were mak- 
ing great use of canals. 
“Cannot the boat replace the horse to 
good advantage?” thought progressive 
people. When the steamboat began to 
glide along the Western waters, that 
meant a tremendous growth of the 
Western settlements. The merchants of 
the Eastern cities saw that the expense 
of carrying goods over the mountains 
by road was already so great that the 
steamboat could bring goods from New 


Orleans more cheaply than from New 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. As 
they did not desire to lose that trade, 


“ they began to favor the building of 


canals toward the West. 

The easiest passage through the Ap- 
palachians lay in the state of New York, 
where the Mohawk River flowed through 
the broad gap between the Adirondacks 


“The Clermont,” First Successful Steamboat 
From a model built for the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 


and the Catskills. It was a natural 
road to the West. De Witt Clinton, a 
member of the New York Legislature, 
became interested in the project of a 
canal through the Mohawk Valley to 
Lake Erie. For seven years he pushed 
the matter; at last the people of New 
York approved the plan and elected him 
governor of the state. 


At once work began. For that time 
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the Erie Canal was a gigantic under- 
taking, probably more difficult than the 
construction of the Panama Canal near- 
ly a hundred years later. The water- 
way was to be 363 miles long, with locks 
to lift the boats from one level to an- 
other, and passed largely through a 
wilderness. Many persons called the 
canal or “Clinton’s 


“Clinton’s Folly” 


Erie Canal Locks 


Big Ditch,” and said that a hundred 
years would be needed to complete it. 
They did not know the energy of 
Clinton and his engineers. In eight 
years, without the help of dynamite, 
steam shovels, or motor trucks, the 
ditch was finished. It was a wonderful 
achievement and it had been done by 
New York State alone, the national gov- 
ernment having refused to help. One 
October day in 1825, Governor Clinton 
and his friends, in a procession of canal 
boats, started from the new settlement 
of Buffalo along the line of the com- 
pleted canal. There was no telegraph to 
announce the fact, but along the whole 
line from Buffalo to Albany and down 
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the Hudson to New York, cannon, 
placed every five miles, passed along the 
signal that the fleet was in motion. In 
one hour and twenty minutes the tidings 
reached New York, yet nine days passed 
before Clinton’s boat arrived, in tow of 
a steamer. A keg filled from Lake Erie 
was solemnly poured into the Atlantic 
to celebrate the “marriage of the 
waters.” 

The Erie Canal was a marvelous suc- 
cess. It opened to settlement a great 
territory, the western two thirds of New 
York; it gave a water-path to the West 
for emigration and for trade; and it 
brought down freight rates to a small 
fraction of their former amount. New 
York City, which was already the 
largest community of the young United 
States, now began to grow at an amaz- 
ing rate. 

Pennsylvania, somewhat jealous, be- 
gan to build her own path over the 
mountains from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, though she had no such favorable 
pass as that furnished by the Mohawk. 
There was a tramway for horse-drawn 
vehicles to the Susquehanna River, then 
a canal which followed the Juniata River 
into the mountains. At the end of the 
canal steam engines pulled the boats up 
inclined planes to the top of the high- 
land and let them down again on the 
other side, to go by another canal to 
Pittsburgh. The journey could be made 
in four days; it now takes eight hours. 
From Washington the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal was begun up the Potomac 
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as far as possible, nearly two hundred 
miles. 

Ohio at this time decided to build a 
canal through the center of the state, 
from Lake Erie along the Scioto to the 
Ohio, and began another, from Cincin- 
nati along the Miami, which was not 
finished until much later. Indiana fol- 
lowed with a canal from Toledo to the 
Wabash; and Illinois, much later, with 
one from Chicago to the Illinois River. 
New York built several branches to the 
Erie Canal, and Pennsylvania dug canals 
to parallel the Delaware, the Lehigh, 
the Schuylkill, and Susquehanna Rivers. 


These carried much coal from the an- 


thracite mines, and the Delaware «and 
Hudson, stretching between these two 
rivers, was also a great coal-carrying 
canal. 

Passenger travel on the canal packet- 
boats was not so swift as on steamboats, 
but it was far safer. Slowly but 
smoothly the boats moved along, drawn 
by horses or mules. Occasionally, active 
persons varied the journey by walking 
from lock to lock. Sleeping and living 
on such a craft, however, was most 11n- 
comfortable. 

The passenger traffic of the canals 
ceased when the day of the railroad ar- 
rived, and that day soon came. Tram- 
ways with rails laid on ties had been 
used much in England and somewhat in 
America, long before locomotives were 
invented. Between 1800 and 1820, va- 
rious inventors, of whom the English- 
man, George Stephenson, was the great- 
est, developed the steam engine into the 
locomotive, to transport passengers and 
freight. When the Erie Canal was be- 
gun, John Stevens, a progressive, suc- 


cessful American engineer, insisted that - 


a railway would be a much better high- 
way, but no one would listen to him. In 
order to prove the value of the railway, 
Stevens built on his own property at 
Hoboken, New Jersey, a small railway 
with little cars and a toy locomotive to 
match. He ran this locomotive around 
a circular track with himself as a pas- 
senger and proved not only that the en- 


gine would pull a train but that the 
train could run around a curve,—a thing 
which many had said was impossible. 

Stevens continued to push the rail- 
way idea, and secured a charter from 
Pennsylvania empowering him to build 
such a road for about seventy-five miles. 
Again people doubted. “A short road 
may be all right,” they said, “but a long 
one is sure to meet unexpected difficul- 
ties. It can’t be done.” The needed 
money was not raised. The next year, 
however, some Pennsylvanians, who 
were sure that a railroad would be valu- 
able, quietly sent an engineer to Eng- 
land to find out everything he could 
about the matter. After his report ap- 
peared, it was only a question of time 
for railroads to become common. 

On the Fourth of July, 1828, Balti- 
more citizens included a special feature 
in their celebration. A procession 
marched to the outskirts of the city, 
where the corner stone was laid for the 
track of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
ninety years old, rich and respected, 
was chosen to begin the great work. 
As he smoothed the mortar with his 
silver trowel, he exclaimed, “I consider 
this such an important act of my life as 
to be second only to my signing the 
Declaration of Independence!” 

Various experiments were tried on the 
Baltimore and Ohio road. Strange as 
it may seem, in England the good, safe 
old horse was still the usual motive 
power on the railroad, and the Amer- 
icans were influenced by English opin- 
ion. One of the early cars of the Balti- 
more and Ohio was a combined passen- 
ger car and engine, the engine being a 
horse on a treadmill. The passengers 
took their seats on an open platform 
around the horse, and all went fairly 
well until the car ran into a cow and up- 
set. Then a sailing car, built like a 
basket, was presented for trial. The 
main trouble with it was that it could 
not run unless the wind was favorable, 


‘and when the end of the journey was 


reached, the car had to wait for its re- 
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turn until the wind chose to change. 

Peter Cooper, who had a foundry in 
Baltimore, offered to make a locomotive 
for the new railroad, and produced the 
tiny “Tom Thumb.” In 1880 it actually 
pulled a car with passengers to the end 


Two Locomotives 
Contrast between a modern locomotive and “The Dewitt the train would arrive. 


Clinton,” the first train operated in New York State 


of the road and back, twenty-six miles 
in two hours and fifteen minutes. In 
order to take down the pride of “Tom 
Thumb” the stage-coach owners sent out 
a horse-drawn railroad car to race the 
engine back to Baltimore, for there were 
two tracks. It was an exciting race. 
First the gray horse, then the tiny en- 
gine, gained the lead. The engine was 
ahead when a belt slipped from the driv- 
ing wheel, and the gray won, but his 
victory delayed the use 
of the locomotive only | 
for a brief time. 

By the year 1831 not 
only the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad but the 
Charleston and Ham- 
burg, in South Carolina, 
and the Mohawk and |{ 
Hudson, in New York, 
had begun to use loco- | 
motives regularly. The } 
early trains were queer GESENee) 
affairs. Not for a long 
time did the engineer 
have any shelter from the weather; at 
last he was allowed to have a “cabin,” 
which we have shortened to “cab.” 
The conductor, or “captain,” at first 
wore a high hat and blew a tin horn to 
announce the starting of the train. 

Cars were modeled after  stage- 
coaches, having dashboards and curved 
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bodies, with seats on top as well as in- 
side. The wooden rails were covered 
with iron strips; when these strips 
worked loose they often curled up and 
ryan through the car floor, sometimes in- 
juring the passengers, who dreaded 
these “snake-heads,” as they 
were called. For a dozen 
years there were no signals 
to allow the conductor to 
communicate with the engi- 
neer while the train was 
moving, and for twenty years 
there was no telegraph to let 
any station know just when 


Not until 1852 did the rail- 
road from the East reach Chicago, and 
in 1859 St. Joseph on the Missouri, near 
the beginning of the Oregon and Santa 
Fe trails, marked its westward prog- 
ress. There was a choice of three good 


routes across the plains and mountains, 
but the Civil War made the choice fall 
upon the northern way, outside Confed- 
erate territory. California had to be se- 
cured firmly to the Union, so the gov- 
ernment was willing to grant vast 
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Railway Train of 1831, “The Dewitt Clinton” 


amounts of land to companies that 
would build the transcontinental track. 
In 1862 two companies were organized, 
the Central Pacific building east from 
San Francisco, and the Union Pacific 
pushing west from Omaha. 

For a while work went on slowly, but 
when the two companies found that a 
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high premium was put on building in 
the mountains, a race began. On the 
plains more men could be used, and a 
Union Pacific railroad camp often made 
during the summer a town of ten thous- 
and people. From the town working- 
trains carried the laborers each morning. 
When the track had progressed fifty 
miles from the town, all the flimsy 
structures were taken apart, moved to 
the track’s end, and set up again. So 
threatening were the Indians that the 
men worked with rifles at hand, and as 
many of them had been soldiers, they 
were a formidable force. 
what the same manner the Central Pa- 
cific pushed steadily eastward through 
the canyons of the Sierras. 

At last, in 1869, the Central Pacific 
and the Union Pacific Railroads met 
near the northern shore of Great Salt 
Lake. With great rejoicing the spec- 
tators saw the last spike driven—it was 
a golden spike, betokening the wealth 
that was to flow across the continent. 
Bret Harte wrote on this occasion some 
notable verses, beginning: 

“What was it the engines said, 

Pilots touching, head to head, 

Facing on a single track, 

Half a world behind each back?” 

When the railroads were new, people 
would have been amazed to think that 
they would eventually put the canals out 
of business; but that is just what they 
did. Canal traffic was very slow; it was 
often tied up by floods which broke the 
banks, and it stopped almost altogether 
in the winter. Railroads could be built 
almost anywhere throughout the coun- 
try, while canals were possible only in 
favored places, mostly river valleys. 
The railroads increased, therefore, 
while canals suffered. Soon passenger 
traffic went entirely to the railroad, and 
the canal was left to carry only heavy, 
bulky freight which did not need to 
reach its destination speedily. 

To-day, of the 4,500 miles of small 
canals which were built during the canal 
era, more than two thirds have been 
abandoned, and in most cases the rail- 
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road track passes over their bed. Shal- 
low and small, they could not profitably 
enlarge to keep up with the times, and 
even if they could have been enlarged, 
speed would be impossible upon them. 
Those which survive have done so, in 
general, because they serve a larger pur- 
pose than that for which they were first 
intended. The Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal, for instance, connecting 
those two great bays, was bought by 
the United States and enlarged as a ship 
canal, giving a short inland route be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The Erie Canal, most famous of all, 
could not meet the railroad competition, 
even when it was deepened and made 
free to all. The railroad paralleled and 
seemed to mock it. At last New York 
decided to rebuild it, making it much 
larger, so that the barges could carry a 
cargo equal to that of a long freight 
train. For all practical purposes an en- 
tirely new canal was made, and the enor- 
mous task was finished in 1918. Yet 
the new canal failed to be a success. 
Though its rates were lower than those 
of the railroad, most shippers would not 
use its slow service. The railroad had 
once more vanquished canal traffic. 
Walter Lefferts. 


PHILADELPHIA AND 
VALLEY FORGE 


ee winter and spring of 1776 were 

spent by General Howe’s British army 
in New York City. Up in the New Jer- 
sey hills, at Morristown, Washington 
kept together a little force, and wonder- 
ed when Howe would attack; but Howe 
stayed in his comfortable quarters. In 
May he marched his men out and march- 
ed them back without result; when June 
ended, three fourths of the army were 
put on board ship. Burgoyne was mov- 
ing down Lake Champlain to cut the 
colonies in two; but Howe, whose help 
was needed, gave Burgoyne no aid. 
After three weeks of idle waiting, the 
fleet of nearly three hundred English 
vessels disappeared. 
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Howe’s mind was set on capturing 
Philadelphia, the capital and largest city 
of the “rebels.” His fleet entered Del- 
aware Bay, but hearing of obstructions 
placed in the river, he thought that the 
shore was so swampy that he could not 
easily land his army; therefore, the fleet 
turned around and sailed out again. 
Washington, who had hurried his men 
across country to defend Philadelphia, 
was puzzled at such strange behavior. 
Where had Howe gone now? 

Finally, about a month after it had 
left New York, the fleet appeared in the 
Chesapeake. Howe was approaching by 
the “back door.’ A couple of weeks 
later the British began their march 
from the head of the bay, while the 
Americans pushed southwest to meet 
them. About midway the armies met 
at Brandywine Creek—eleven thousand 
Americans to eighteen thousand Brit- 
ish. Of course Washington, easily out- 
flanked, was defeated. 

“Tf the English had followed their 
advantage that day,” said one of Wash- 
ington’s engineers, ““Washington’s army 
would have been spoken of no more.” 
But that was not Howe’s way. He delay- 
ed, while the patriot general put fresh 
heart into the Americans, and prepared 
to defend the Schuylkill River. Howe 
watched his chance, outwitted Washineg- 
ton, slipped his men secretly across the 
river, and late in September the British 
and Hessians, headed by Cornwallis, 
came marching into Philadelphia. 

Congress had fled; the Liberty Bell had 
been removed to another town and hid- 
den under the floor of a church; a long 
procession of coaches, chaises, and wag- 
ons had removed to safe places patriot 
citizens and their property. To the 
spectators the drums of the invaders 
seemed to say, “Plunder, plunder, plun- 
der!” General Howe occupied as head- 
quarters “Stenton,” the mansion built 
by James Logan, William Penn’s right- 
hand man, and part of his force camped 
near by in the village of Germantown, 
seven miles north of the city. 

Undismayed by his reverses, Wash- 
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ington led the patriots through the Oc- 
tober night to give Howe a little sur- 
prise. In the fog at sunrise his columns 
attacked. For a while all went well, but 
the British used the massive Chew man- 
sion, which still stands, as a fort, and 
nearly half the Americans delayed vain- 
ly to assault it while the rest of the 
enemy were given a chance to rally. 
The fog becane a hindrance instead of 
a help. The patriots lost their way, 
blundered by small parties into the 
hands of the British, and even fired up- 
on each other. 

For some time Washington remained 
intrenched near the city, hoping that 
Howe would attack; but Howe looked 
at the camp and thought better of it. 
Cold weather had come, and it was nec- 
essary to go into winter quarters. A 
few days before Christmas Washington 
took his ariny to Valley Forge, the place 
he had selected, only twenty miles from 
Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge took its name from a 
forge operated by Isaac Potts on Valley 
Creek, which flows between two high 
hills into the Schuylkill at that point. 
The forge had just been burned by the 
British, but the cosy house of the forge- 
master remained. Valley Forge was 
near enough to Philadelphia so that 
Washington could watch Howe’s actions; 
it was far enough away so that any 
movement of attack on Howe’s part 
could be known and prepared for; the 
hills made a good basis for fortifica- 
tions, and there was plenty of wood and 
water. 

The army, however, was in wretched 
condition. Three thousand soldiers were 
barefoot or in rags, and so unfit for 
duty. Many others had no _ blankets. 
Their rusty bayonets had been spoiled 
by being used as spits on which to roast 
meat. As these scarecrows marched 
over the frozen roads toward Valley 
Forge their tracks could be traced by 
bloody footprints. On the cold hills of 
their camp there was no comfort to 
greet them. What a situation for Wash- 
ington to meet! 
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It was necessary at once to shelter the 
men, and they were set at building huts, 
each tiny log cabin, with its two win- 
dows and its chimney place, to accommo- 
date twelve soldiers. Prizes were offer- 
ed for the best huts. Until they were 
finished, a number of men had to sit up 
all night by the big fires to keep from 
freezing. Meanwhile, was Washington 
snug in the stone house which had been 
chosen as his quarters? No, he was not. 
Until the last of his troops were in- 
stalled in their cabins, Washington 
dwelt in the tent which he used in his 
campaigns. 

The little Headquarters building has 
been preserved as the greatest relic that 
Valley Forge can boast. It stands now 
in full view from the railway station. 
Two small rooms on the first floor, two 
on the second, a low attic, and a kitchen 
in the wing, were all the accommoda- 
tions it afforded. Martha Washington 
came to be with her husband, and while 
the commander held councils with his 
generals, Knox, Wayne, Sullivan, Muh- 
lenberg, and others not so well known, 
or dictated letters to his aides, Martha, 
in company with the wives of the officers, 
knit stockings and scarfs 
for the soldiers. Wash- 
ington added a log 
cabin for a dining 
room, and there he en- 
tertained all his officers 
in turn. 

It was a long and 
dreary winter. In their 
smoky, ill-smelling huts 
the men huddled over 
the fire, living as best 
they could. Clothing 
was scarce, for the 
quarter-master officers 
sent by Congress to sup- 
ply the camp, failed in 
their duty and, strange 
to say, escaped punish- 
ment. In the bitterest 
of the weather, each of 
the sentries borrowed all 
possible clothing from 


his hut-mates, yet many of them froze 
hands, feet, and faces. Even sufficient 
straw for bedding could not be ob- 
tained. Food grew scarce, and had it 
not been for Anthony Wayne, who un- 
ceasingly scoured the country for provi- 
sions, the army would have “starved, 
dispersed, or dissolved.” Several times 
Washington desired to send out parties 
of his men on expeditions but found 
no food to send with them. 

Nine thousand men were supposed to 
be at Valley Forge in the beginning of 
1778, but before March ended, three 
thousand had deserted to the British, 
where there were warmth and food, and 
two thousand of the rest were unfit for 
duty. Washington was amazed at the 
endurance of those who remained with 
him. On Memorial Arch, which crowns 
one of the elevations at Valley Forge 
to-day, are Washington’s own words: 
“Naked and starving as they are we 
cannot enough admire the incomparable 
patience and fidelity of the soldiers.” 
Wayne declared that he would rather go 
into battle than have to visit his troops 
and see their misery. 


Washington’s Headquarters at Valley Forge 
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How could the army hold together? 
Washington did not know. In after 
years Isaac Potts told the story that 
one day he was walking in the woods 
when he heard a familiar voice. Com- 
ing near, he spied Washington kneeling 
upon the ground, his eyes filled with 
tears, praying for strength and for a 
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happy outcome from this time of trial. 
Prayer, indeed, was needed in that hour. 

Had the command been left to Con- 
gress, the army would have stayed in 
the open—and of course there would 
soon have been no army. Washington 
was blamed for putting his men under 
shelter; his enemies busied them- 
selves trying to influence Con- 
gress to replace him as com- 
mander-in-chief by Horatio 
Gates, who had gained credit for 
capturing Burgoyne’s army, 
though that credit rightfully be- 
longed to others. 

Meanwhile, with twenty thou- 
sand troops, Howe was passing a 
very different kind of winter in 
Philadelphia, so near. There was 
warmth and comfort, and there 
was nothing to dread. “We are 
supplied with all that is neces- 
sary and superfluous,” wrote one 
of Howe’s officers. Assemblies (danc- 
es), concerts, comedies, clubs, and the 
like make us forget there is any war, 
save that it is a capital joke.” 

The city wherein Howe was taking 
his ease, although the largest and rich- 
est of America, at that time numbered 
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only twenty-five thousand people. Many 
fine trees, however, lined its pleasant 
streets, and numerous large houses, set 
in gardens, gave it an air of elegance. 
The sidewalks, four feet wide, of flag- 
stone or brick, were protected by stout 
posts so that wagons could not drive 
upon them. Street pumps, about one to 
every fifty houses, supplied water, for 
as yet there was no public water system, 
and of course there were no bathrooms 
in the houses. Open fireplaces, burning 
wood, furnished heat in the homes, and 
grimy-faced chimney sweeps were reg- 
ularly employed to remove the soot from 
the flues. 

Philadelphia shops still kept the cus- 
tom which had come from an age when 
few could read, and advertised by sign, 
not by name. The “Crown and Cush- 
ion,” the “Golden Heart,” the “Uni- 
corn,” the “Green Frying Pan,” the 
“Blue Wig,” displayed these symbols be- 
fore their doors. At night a score of 
watchmen patrolled the streets, and 
were sheltered during bad weather in 
little ‘“watch-boxes.”’ Lamps enclosed by 


glass, burning whale oil, gave a dim 


Soldiers 
at Valley Forge 

light to the watchmen and to the belated 
citizens. In case of fire, as many fire 
companies as there were watchmen stood 
ready to give aid; they had in all six 
little engines, dragged and pumped by 
hand. 

The people who thronged the streets 
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still had among them many negro slaves, 
though slavery was gradually going out 
of fashion. The rich men could be 
known by their bright-colored, long- 
skirted coats, their immense gay waist- 
coats, their powdered wigs, and three- 
cornered hats. All men wore knee 
breeches, but the well-to-do wore silk 
stockings, while the poorer had woolen 
ones, as well as shoes without buckles. 
The “shoes” of that day were low, like 
“oxfords,” and the footgear we should 
call “high shoes” would then be known 
as “boots.” True boots were often used 
for riding or walking. Many workmen 
wore leather breeches and even aprons. 
The fashionable lady wore her powdered 
hair piled up in a sort of tower, and 
much artificial padding increased the 
size of this mass. A few clumsy um- 
brellas of oiled linen were seen on rainy 
days, for they had just been introduced, 
but most people depended on heavy coats 
or cloaks to shield them from the 
elements. 

To the Valley Forge camp, as winter 
ended, came a valuable assistant, Baron 
von Steuben, who had 
been sent out secretly by 
the French government 
to drill and organize the 
American army. No man 
was more needed. He 
found that half the army 
had no bayonets, and 
that from many of the 
muskets not a shot could 
be fired. The soldiers, 
though brave, had no 
idea of military disci- 
pline, and most of them, 
as could well be imag- 
ined, looked like tramps 
instead of troops. Von 
Steuben himself took a 
musket in hand, drilled 
squads of officers, then 
sent them to drill their 
men. With an interpre- 
ter to translate his curt 
orders and his scorching 
oaths, Von Steuben soon 


- posely delayed all possible action. 
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put a feeling of efficiency into the tat- 
tered ranks. 

As warm weather came on conditions 
at Valley Forge improved, and in May 
notable news arrived—France had made 
alliance with the United States. The ar- 
my paraded, fired salutes, and shouted 
in joy. A few days later, Philadelphia 
witnessed a grand entertainment, the 
Mischianza of ‘medley,’ given by 
Howe’s officers as a farewell to their 
chief, who had resigned, and was pre- 
paring to return home. So feeble had 
been his efforts that, referring to the 
river on which Philadelphia lay, a Brit- 
ish wit suggested Howe be given the 
title of “Baron DeLay Warr.” It is 
now thought that Howe was acting un- 
der the direction of the English political 
party which was anxious to see the 
King’s party fail in putting down the 
American rebellion, and that Howe pur- 
How- 


ever that may be, his conduct had been 
successful in saving the remnant of an 
army at Valley Forge. 

Howe was now replaced by Sir Henry 


yn 
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Clinton, and the British fleet and army 
moved from Philadelphia to New York. 
Before all the redcoat troops had left, 
the American light-horse rode in. Phila- 
delphia was in American hands once 
more, and was there to stay. Never 
again did the patriot army suffer as at 
Valley Forge; never again was the 
American cause so near defeat. 

To-day Valley Forge is a park sup- 
ported by the state of Pennsylvania, and 
visited by nearly a million visitors year- 
ly. The Washington headquarters, the 
memorial arch, the colonial schoolhouse, 
the intrenchments, the reproductions of 
the soldiers huts, are all interesting 
memorials of the past. Various statues, 
notably that of Anthony Wayne, are 
placed along the drives. Just outside the 
limits of the park stands a Memorial 
Chapel, built in worshipful remem- 
brance, where visitors are always wel- 
come. Every portion of the chapel, in- 
cluding the “cloister of the colonies,” 
has its patriotic meaning, and each pane 
of the stained-glass windows tells an his- 
toric story. Attached to the chapel is a 
museum whose relics take the specta- 
tor back to those days of trial. To the 
true American, Valley Forge should be 
one of the nation’s sacred shrines. 

Walter Lefferts. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


ANY wonderful stories are told of 
the great difficulties overcome by 
hero-men of the old world and the new, 
in their struggles for glory and renown. 
But there is only one story of a boy, 
who, born in a cabin in the backwoods, 
surrounded by bears, wolves, wild cats, 
and red men, a boy whose garment was 
made of a beast’s skin and whose bed 
was a pile of leaves in a loft, made his 
way from this wildwood to the capitol 
of the greatest Republic in the world to 
be its chief ruler. This one story is 
about Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth pres- 
ident of the United States of America. 
Abe, as this wonderful boy was called, 
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was the son of Thomas and Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. He was born at Eliza- 
bethtown, Kentucky, February 12, 1809, 
and found a playmate waiting for him, 
a two-year-old sister named Sarah. 
After making several moves in Ken- 
tucky, Thomas Lincoln, while Abe was 
yet a little boy, decided to move to In- 


Abraham Lincoln 


diana, which was then an unbroken for- 
est filled with wild beasts and red men. 

Abe Lincoln, though so small a boy, 
already knew how to use an ax well, and 
his first work in Indiana was to cut 
down trees to get logs for the new home. 
This cabin was so hurriedly put up that 
no front was built. Instead, heavy cur- 
tains of deer skin were used to keep out 
the cold and beasts. Such cabins were 
called ‘‘deer-faced.” At one side of this 
cabin pegs were driven into the wall 
and it was up these pegs that Abe 
climbed when he went to his sleeping 
place in the low loft. 

It was while the Lincolns lived in 
Indiana that the boy’s mother died leav- 
ing him and his sister with nobody to 
look after them but their father. A 
little over a year after his wife’s death, 
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Mr. Lincoln bade his children good-by 
and went to Kentucky. When he return- 
ed he brought a new mother for the 
two lonesome children. Because she 
brought dishes and feather beds and a 
few new pieces of furniture, Abe and 
Sarah thought she must be the richest 
woman in the world. 

From the time he had been a very 
small boy Abe Lincoln had wanted to 
learn to read and write and count, but 


Little Pigeon Creek. It was many miles 
to this school, but Abe Lincoln would 
have traveled twice as far with joy. 
He studied hard and learned fast in the 
short time that school was in session. 

Besides learning, Abe Lincoln taught 
something in this school. He taught 
boys not to be cruel to animals. Some 
of his schoolmates had been robbing 
birds’ nests and doing other things that 
cruel and thoughtless boys do to inflict 
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since his father kept him grubbing 
stumps and building fences all day, 
night was the only time he had for 
study. He had no slate, paper, pencil, 
pen, or ink, nor had he books or teacher. 
But there was something in the little 
backwoods boy that was greater than 
the obstacles about him—a determina- 
tion to learn that could not be put down. 
This is the way he managed. From 
the forest he brought a kind of wood 
that burned brightly. A broad wooden 
shovel made for moving the ashes served 
as a slate, and lumps of charcoal as 
pencils; his mother’s Bible was his read- 
ing book. Since she had taught him 
many verses “by heart” it was not hard 
for him to learn to read this book. 
When the new mother saw how hard 
Abe was trying to learn, she said the 
child should go to the first school-teach- 
er that came into that country. In the 
winter of 1819 he attended school at 


suffering on small creatures. It is said 
Abe’s only fight in this school was with 
a boy who was putting live coals on a 
turtle’s back. Soundly whipped for his 
cruelty, the lad stopped this practice. 

After three or four years, when Lin- 
coln was fourteen, he again attended 
school. His next opportunity for school- 
ing came three years later, when a school 
was again opened in Little Pigeon Creek. 
Here he studied during the winter 
months of 1823 and 1824. This time 
and another term in 1826 completed his 
schooling—the entire period being only 
about a year. Many boys would not 
have gained much from so little instruc- 
tion, but Lincoln studied hard and made 
use of every bit of knowledge to help 
him on to something better. It was a 
foundation on which, in later years, he 
educated himself. 

When his father moved to Illinois, 
Abe Lincoln was a grown-up boy who 
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had never been out of the backwoods. 
He drove a pair of oxen hitched to a 
wagon, the wheels of which were cross- 
sections of big trees. The ground was 


rough; the oxen slow; the wagon heavy; 
the way long; but at last Illinois was 
reached and Thomas Lincoln located on 


© Ewing Galloway 


Lincoln’s Springfield Home 


his new ground. Abe, however, did not 
stay with him, but started out for him- 
self, 

On a flatboat going to New Orleans, 
with a load of flour, pork, and other 
foods, he secured a job and made the 
trip down the long river. He proved 
such good help that the man who owned 
the boat and who had just opened a 
store in a little town called New Salem 
gave him a job as clerk. It was while 
he was a clerk in this store that he was 
given the name “Honest Abe,’ a name 
that stayed with him always. 

One day a poor woman who had come 
four miles to get a small portion of but- 
ter, paid a few cents too much for it 
and went away before Lincoln noticed 
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the mistake. When he closed the store 
that night he hurried to the woman’s 
home to give her back her change. If 
this had been the only known case of 
his honesty the name given him might 
not have been his always, but with every- 
body, from the least to the greatest, Abe 
Lincoln was honest. 

Before he was out of the store 
he was postmaster for a time. The 
duties of the office were not heavy, 
as few people lived in New Salem. 
It is said that he “kept his office 
in his hat,” as he carried letters 
in the top of his big felt hat, and 
when he met a person for whom 
he had mail he took off his hat 
and handed him the letter. 

Soon after this he became dep- 
uty surveyor of Sangamon County. 
When he first received this ap- 
pointment he knew nothing about 
the work, but by studying day 
and night he mastered it in a few 
weeks. In time he became expert 
in surveying and while thus em- 
ployed earned a good living and 
made many friends. 

Finally the store in which he 
was clerking, failed. Following 
this he bought an interest in a 
store with another young man, giv- 
ing his note for his interest, But 
the other young man wrecked the 
business drinking whiskey, and it took 
Abe Lincoln many years to pay the 
debts. 

After he had returned from the Black 
Hawk War, in which he was captain of 
a company, his friends persuaded him to 
run for the State Legislature. He was 
defeated at this election but two years 
later he was elected by a larger vote 
than any other candidate. 

He borrowed money enough to buy a 
suit of clothes and walked to the cap- 
ital, which was then at Vandalia. Be- 
fore his election he had said he was in 
favor of suffrage for all, women in- 
cluded, and his first vote in the legisla- 
ture was against negro slavery. These 
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acts showed what a brave young man he 
was. Few people of that day thought 
women should vote, and most people 
hated to say much about negro slavery. 
So well did he please the people in this 
work as lawmaker, that he was re- 
elected four times. 

During the years that he had been 
chopping rails, clerking, and surveying, 
Abraham Lincoln had been studying 
hard. Once while in the store, in a bar- 
rel of old papers that he bought, he 
found some splendid law books. The 
finding of gold would not have made 


him so happy as did this discovery. He 


also became acquainted with the New 
Salem school-teacher, who lent him 
books and helped him in his studies. 
So it came about that after years of 
study, Abraham Lincoln became a law- 
yer and went to Springfield, the capital 
of Illinois. With the first large fee that 
he received he bought a little farm for 
his stepmother, his father having died 
without leaving her means of support. 
In the year 1860 a new President of 
the United States was to be elected, and 
on the choice of this man the life of the 
Union itself depended, for there was a 
mighty movement well under way to 
break the Union. Of all the thousands 
of good and able men in the United 
States, the man chosen for the great 
duty of saving the Union, even at the 
cost of blood, was Abraham Lincoln. 
When it was finally decided at the con- 
vention in Chicago that Abraham Lin- 
coln would be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, whistles blew, bells rang, and 
cannons boomed for hours. Men with 
brass bands paraded in every city, and 
the prairie states were lit with bonfires. 
There was deep thanksgiving in many 
hearts, for people believed that Abra- 
ham Lincoln had been raised up of God 
for the carrying on of this great work. 
During the four years of Civil War 
that it took to save the Union, the heart 
of President Lincoln was all but broken 
with the sufferings of the people, both 
North and South; and when peace was 
at last declared, a great load slipped 
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from him and he felt that he might 
again be happy. 

It seemed that the infinite patience, 
the statesman-like foresight, and the 
kindly wisdom of Abraham Lincoln 
were necessary to a restoration of the 
broken relations between the North and 
the South. But it was not a part of the 
Great Plan that his life should be spared 
and he be allowed to guide the Union 
during the days of reconstruction. On 
the night of April 14th, 1865, he was 
shot by a young actor named John 
Wilkes Booth. 

As the country had been wild with 
joy and thanksgiving when Abraham 
Lincoln was made President, so it 
mourned when he was taken away. 
From East to West flags hung at half- 
mast, and cities and towns were draped 
in black. Tears wet the cheeks of 
strong men, women sobbed, and children 
scattered flowers in the pathway of the 
train that took his body back to Spring- 
field. 

But only the body of Abraham Lincoln 
was dead. His soul lives on nor can it 
die. He will ever live in the hearts and 
minds of his fellow countrymen. 

Bernie Babcock. 


O Captain! 


O Captain! My Captain! our fearful trip 
is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the 
prize we sought is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the peo- 
ple all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the ves- 
sel grim and daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen, cold and dead. 


O Captain! My Captain! rise up and hear 
the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you 
-the bugle trills, , 

For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths— 
for you the shores a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their 
eager faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead, 


My Captain! 
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My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won; 
Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen, cold and dead. 
Walt Whitman. 


A DARING EXPLOIT 


ONGRESS took the first steps toward 

founding the American navy in Oc- 
tober, 1775, but it was not until the year 
1779 that the American arms became 
famous on the ocean. At this time, John 
Paul Jones, a wiry little Scotchman 
about thirty years of age, who had been 
among the first to beg for an American 
ship and a commission, was cruising 
with a squadron of four vessels off the 
coast of Scotland, seeking to do all pos- 
sible harm to the enemy’s shipping in- 
dustry, and at the same time keeping an 
eye open for a man-of-war worthy of 
his mettle. 

His opportunity came shortly after 
noon on September 22, 1779, when the 
first of a fleet of forty merchant vessels, 
accompanied by two large war ships, was 
seen rounding Flamborough Head. 
Jones at once gave chase. The merchant 
vessels scattered like wild pigeons and 
ran for the shore, but the two war ships 
came on, eager for the conflict. The 
largest of these vessels was a fine new 
frigate, called the Serapis. She car- 
ried fifty guns, and was commanded by 
Captain Pearson, a brave and capable 
Englishman, who was quite disposed to 
make sport of the motley-looking squad- 
ron which threatened him. 

“What ship is that?” he called lust- 
ily, pretending that he thought Jones’s 
flagship a merchant ship, as indeed she 
once had been. “What are you laden 
with?” 

“?’Tis the Continental ship, Bonhomme 
Richard,’ returned the mate of the 
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plucky American vessel, “and we are 
loaded with round, grape, and double- 
headed shot! Come on!” 

Drummers at once beat to quarters 
on both ships, but it was nearly seven 
o’clock when the cannonading began. 
At the second broadside, two of the 
heaviest batteries on the Bonhomme 
Richard burst; the rest cracked and 
could not be fired. The small guns had 
all been dismantled, and Jones had only 
three nine-pounders to play against the 
heavy broadsides of the enemy. The 
hold was filled with prisoners who might 
at any moment break out and join in 
the fray. Furthermore, his crew was 
made up of an undisciplined lot of all 
nationalities, including a number of 
Malays; many of those in the forecastle 
did not even understand the word of com- 
mand, and these were already reduced 
to a frightened state of mutiny. The 
riddling shot from the Serapis had con- 
verted the crazy old hull of the Richard 
into a sieve, while she was on fire in a 
dozen places at once. 

Almost any other captain would have 
surrendered, but Paul Jones never 
thought of such a thing. “Never mind, 
lads,” he called cheerily, “do your best 
and we will have a better ship to go 
home in.” 

Most nobly did the crew respond. 
Richard Dale,* “one of the most galiant 
seamen the American navy has ever 
produced,” then a young man of twenty- 
three, had shipped with Jones as first 
lieutenant. He commanded the main 
deck, and when: his defective old guns 
became disabled he urged on their crew 
to fight the ravages of fire and water. 
Indeed, so active was ke that he seemed 
to be everywhere at once, and to him 
Captain Paul Jones owed no small part 
of his ability to overcome the heavy odds. 

Soon the Richard was literally torn to 
pieces between decks, and Jones saw 


_ * Young Dale had just escaped from Mill Prison 
in England. To the day of his death he kept the 
dangerous secret of who had befriended him and 
how he made his escape. He 'was clothed in a full 
British uniform, and provided with a passport and 
plenty of money. He got quickly out of England 
and went to France, where he fell in with Paul 
Jones at L’Orient. 
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that his only chance lay in grappling 
with his enemy and having it out at close 
quarters. With his own hands he man- 
aged to fasten his mizzenmast to the 
bowsprit of the Serapis. His sailing 
master, who was helping him, bungled 
with the hawser, and swore at his own 
awkwardness. “Don’t swear, Mr. Stacy,” 
rebuked the gallant commander, quietly, 
“in another moment we may be in eter- 


> 


John Paul Jones Boarding the “Serapis’ 


nity.” Then his tone changed, “Now, 
my brave lads, we have her,” he sang 
out hearteningly. “Ready now, follow 
me!” and he sprang forward in an at- 
tempt to board the Serapis. 

Captain Pearson’s better ship and 
heavier guns now gave him but little ad- 
vantage. As the gunners loaded they 
thrust their ramrods into the very ports 
of the enemy. Never before had an 
English commander met such a foe or 
fought such a battle. But somehow the 
Serapis managed to resist the first on- 
slaught of the Americans. 

Soon the two ships got into such a po- 
sition that neither could fire an effective 
shot. As they lay, head and stern locked 
in a grim and deadly embrace, each re- 


peatedly catching fire from the other, 
and enshrouded in a thick pall of black 
smoke, the captain of the Serapis could 
not see the American flag, and a voice 
from her bloody decks boomed out, “‘Have 
you struck?” 

“No,” cried Paul Jones, “we have not 
yet begun to fight!” 

With a mighty wrench the Serapis 
freed herself enough to pour a heavy 
broadside into the hull of the poor old 
Richard. Imagine the condition of Paul 
Jones at that moment! Every gun sil- 
enced, except the one at which he him- 
self stood, and his ship gradually set- 
tling beneath him! To make matters 
worse, a new enemy now appeared. All 
along, Captain Landais of the Alliance, 
one of Jones’s fleet, had stood his frig- 
ate out of harm’s way and looked calm- 
ly on at the unequal contest. Now he 
ran up and treacherously turned his guns 
on the poor old Bonhomme Richard. 
Landais was insanely jealous of his com- 
mander. He thought to destroy him and 
take the Serapis himself. Finding this 
impossible, he turned and ran mutin- 
ously off to windward, leaving the ves- 
sels to their fate. 

For a time it seemed as though both 
would certainly be destroyed. The top- 
men of the American ship kept up a 
hurricane of destruction on the decks of 
the enemy. She retaliated by pouring 
broadside after broadside through the 
hull of the doomed old trader. In the 
midst of all this appalling din and con- 
fusion, the wounded carpenter of the 
Richard said that she must sink, A 
frightened gunner ran aft to pull down 
the flag, but the ensign yard had been 
carried away some time before. Seeing 
that he could not reach the stars and 
stripes, he began bawling in a madden- 
ing frenzy: “Quarter! For God’s sake, 
quarter! Our ship is sinking!” 

“Silence!”” thundered Jones. But the 
man gave no heed, and continued his 
frightened cries until Jones’s pistol came 
whirling and crashed against his head, 
tumbling him headlong down the hatch- 
way. 
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“Do you ask for quarter?” shouted 
Captain Pearson to Jones. 

“Never!” responded the undaunted 
commodore. 

“Then IT’ll give none!” Pearson as- 
sured him heartily, and at once dis- 
patched a party to board the Richard. 

They were met at the rail by Jones 
himself, with pike in hand, and, suppos- 
ing he had many at his back, the enemy 
retreated. At that moment there was 
a sound of many feet rushing to the up- 
per deck of the Richard. The master- 
at-arms had released the prisoners! 
But now these men had no thought of 
fight. They believed the ship to be sink- 
ing and the saving of lives was their 
only concern. Paul Jones was quick to 
sense this fact, and he spoke swiftly to 
his young lieutenant. 

Instantly Richard Dale leaped with 
cocked pistol to face the mob. “Back, 


Combat Between the “‘Bonhomme Richard” and the 
“Serapis” 


“Back to the 
To the pumps, 


men,” he cried sternly. 
pumps for your lives! 
men! The pumps!” 
They obeyed. Young Dale saw all at 
their posts of duty, and then, leaving 
the mate on guard, rushed back to the 
scene of battle. As he crossed the deck, 
a ball struck him in the leg, but he was 
quite unconscious of it, being filled at 
the moment with admiration and en- 
thusiasm for Paul Jones’s splendid cour- 
age and heroism, as he replied once 
again to Pearson’s query: “No, we have 
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not struck. If we can do no better, we 
will go down with colors ftying!” 

Cheer after cheer swelled from the 
deck of the old Bonhomme Richard. The 
men redoubled their efforts, and once 
again the ships lurched and locked to- 
gether. Presently shot from the Serapis 
riddled the sides of the Richard and 
drove the men to the upper deck for 
safety. But as the Americans came up 
the English went down, and for the same 
reason. For the moment it was a vic- 
tory for the Continentals above deck, 
and for the British below. Then a top- 
man on the Bonhomme Richard crept 
carefully out on the main yardarm with 
a bucket of hand grenades. He managed 
to get directly above the main hatch of 
the Serapis, coolly fastened his bucket 
to the sheet-block, and began to throw 
the grenades down the hatchway, where 
the huddled British were working their 
guns. Almost the first 
one ignited a row of 
cartridges left exposed 
by the carelessness of 
the powder boys. In an 
instant came an explo- 
sion which seemed to 
fairly shake sea and 
sky. It was the turn- 
ing point. In another 
moment men from the 
Richard were scram- 
bling down the yards of 
the Serapis. Captain 
Pearson himself low- 
ered the flag. 

“It is painful to sur- 
render to a man who has fought with a 
halter round his neck,” he said, in a 
surly manner, as he handed his sword 
to Lieutenant Dale. 

“Sir,” returned that young hero, cour- 
teously, keeping his temper, “you have 
fought like a hero, and I make no doubt 
your sovereign will reward you in an 
ample manner.” 

It happened even so, for George III 
bestowed a knighthood on Captain Pear- 
son for his bravery on this occasion. It 
is said that Paul Jones, on being told of 
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the honor conferred upon his antagonist, 
remarked laughingly: ‘Well, he de- 
served it; and if I fall in with him 
again, I will make a lord of him!” 

As for Paul Jones himself, the exploit 
put his name on everybody’s tongue. 
General Washington wrote him a letter 
of congratulation. Congress passed a 
resolution of thanks in his honor, gave 
him a gold medal, and voted him a large 
sum of money, which was never paid. 
King Louis XVI, of France, presented 
him a gold mounted sword and made him 
a chevalier. He was also invested with 


the Military Order of Merit, an honor. 


never before conferred on anyone who 
had not actually borne arms under the 
commission of France. 

The battle between the Bonhomme 
Richard and the Serapis was the most 
desperately fought battle between single 
ships that the world has ever known. 
Never before or since has a British man- 
of-war surrendered to a ship of not 
much more than half her force. The 
battle was also remarkable for the fact 
that the ship which surrendered de- 
stroyed and sunk the ship which con- 
quered her, for the poor old Bonhomme 
Richard settled into her watery grave 
about ten o’clock the following morning, 
with a tattered remnant of the stars 
and stripes flying at her mizzen peak. 

Inez N. McFee. 


HISTORY GAMES 


(pee purpose of this article is to sug- 

gest games or drills which may help 
in an interesting way to fix some of the 
valuable facts of history. Before de- 
scribing these it may be worth while to 
review a few facts about drills. 

1. Drills—Presuppose a general 
knowledge on the part of the pupils of 
the facts drilled upon. Too many teach- 
ers attempt to drill before they have 
given the children an opportunity of 
gaining this knowledge. 

2. Drill has for its purpose the fixing 
of a fact in the child’s mind so that when 
one element of the fact is suggested an- 
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other element instantly comes into con- 
sciousness. For example, the drill should 
so train the pupil that when he hears 
“Washington’s army crossed the river 
on Christmas eve,” he instantly thinks 
the other element “Delaware.” 

38. The devices should be such that the 
children take an interest in them. 

4. Each pupil in the class should re- 
ceive benefit from the drill. 

5. Drills should be discontinued as 
soon as the children can give the re- 
sponses without much hesitation. 

6. Drills should be varied in type. 

7. They should be both written and 
oral in the intermediate and upper 
grades. 

These games are simply suggestive of 
what the teacher can do. They have 
been built with the thought of drilling 
on the period of exploration and coloni- 
zation but apply equally well to any 
other period of history. 


On the History Highway 


The first child called upon says: “On 
the history highway I met Ponce de 
Leon.” This child calls upon a second, 
who says, “He was a Spanish explorer,” 
and then calls upon another child who 
says, “He was seeking for a fountain of 
youth,” and calls upon another pupil. If 
a child cannot give a statement or gives 
an incorrect one, he is out of the game 
and may be made to pay a forfeit. This 
forfeit may consist of looking up the 
story of the character met on the high- 
way and told to the class on the follow- 
ing day, or some other such method as 
will fix the story in the pupil’s mind. 


Who Am [? 


This game may be used either as an 
oral or as a written one. As an oral 
game it is about the opposite of the 
game “On the history highway.” Hach 
child is given a piece of paper and a 
pencil. On this paper he gives the an- 
swer to Who Am I? The teacher calls 
upon a child who rises and says, “I am 
a Spaniard. I crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama and discovered the Pacific 
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Ocean. Who am 1?” He may add such 
other facts as he can. The other chil- 
dren write his name on their paper and 
the teacher calls upon another child, who 
says, “I was the governor of Porto Rico. 
The Indians told me tales of a land 
where there was a wonderful fountain. 
I went in search of the fountain and was 
killed by the Indians. Who am I?” 

The child who records the greatest 
number of correct names wins the game. 
This game may be changed into a ““What- 
Am-I?” oral game or it may be written. 
When used as a written game it makes 
good correlation with language. The 
children as a part of their lesson prepar- 
ation write a paragraph on some histori- 
cal character. They bring them to class 
and as the teacher reads, they write 
down the names. This game, when used 
orally or when written, makes the chil- 
dren more careful in the definiteness and 
accuracy of their statements and there- 
fore in their reading. 


Flash Cards 


Flash cards are as valuable to the 
history teacher as they are to the arith- 
metic teacher. She should prepare a 
number of cards containing the names 
of historical events, persons, places, and 
a few dates. The cards are flashed as 
they are in arithmetic and the child 
called upon, responds. If the pupil can- 
not respond, the class may be called up- 
on to give the answer. Sometimes 
teachers wish to use the flash cards in a 
game so as to vary the type of drill. 
This can be easily done. Divide the 
class into two sections of two lines fac- 
ing each other. Flash a card to the first 
child on one side. If he answers cor- 
rectly, the card is placed in a pile for 
his side. If he fails to answer instantly, 
the card is flashed to a child on the other 
side; and if he answers correctly the 
card is put in the pile credited to his 
side. The side which has the most cards 
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to its credit wins the game. This game 
differs from the spell-down, inasmuch as 
the child who fails does not sit down, 
for the attempt is not to see which child 
can remain up the longest but to see 
which side gets the most cards. 


Hold the Throne 


This game is frequently played in the 
lower grades to teach arithmetic, and 
is sometimes called King’s Throne. One 
child is chosen as king and sits upon the 
throne (teacher’s chair) at the front of 
the room. The other children take 
turns in asking him questions about the 
facts of history which they have cov- 
ered. No child should ask a question 
which he cannot answer himself. The 
king answers the questions, and as long 
as he can answer all questions asked, 
holds his throne; but if he fails to an- 
swer a question, then the child whe has 
asked the dethroning question becomes 
king. 

This game not only gives drill in his- 
tory but also provides splendid training 
for pupils in asking clear and definite 
questions. 


Picture Gallery 


Cut out and mount as many historical 
pictures as you can find. These may be 
found in old books or magazines. Num- 
ber each picture. Give to each child a 
slip of paper and a pencil. Have the 
children write as many numbers along 
the margin as you intend to use pictures. 
Beginning with number one, show your 
pictures, having the pupils write what 
they think the picture is about after 
each number on their paper. Have them 
exchange papers and go over the answers 
and pictures for all necessary correc- 
tions. If the teacher has a large bulle- 
tin board on which to place pictures the 
children will be much interested in get- 
ting ready for such a drill. 

F. V. Powell. 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW 


(1807—1882) 


ENRY WADSWORTH LONGEEL- 

LOW was born in Portland, Maine, 
February 27, 1807. He was of Puritan 
descent, inheriting the blood of four 
Pilgrims, on his mother’s side, among 
whom was John Alden, made famous in 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


His father, an eminent lawyer of Port- 
land, was a man of high scholarly gifts. 

Young Henry had three brothers and 
four sisters for his playmates, and mer- 
ry times they had together. He was 
very fond of his brother Stephen and 
frequently accompanied him on hunt- 


ing expeditions. One day when they 
were out hunting Henry shot a robin, 
and he was so distressed because he had 
taken a harmless life which he could not 
give back that he registered a vow never 
to take part in that kind of sport again. 
Thus early he showed the qualities 
which characterized his whole life—ten- 
derness and gentleness. 

His first poem, “The Battle of Lov- 
ell’s Pond,” a scene near his grandfa- 
ther’s home, where a battle with the 
Indians had taken place, was written 
when he was thirteen. On the sugges- 
tion of a sister, it was privately sent to 
the Portland Gazette. We can imagine 
how eagerly the children watched for 
the appearance of the paper, and how 
delighted they were when the poem came 
out in all the glories of its print dress! 

At the age of fourteen, Longfellow 
entered Bowdoin College. He graduated 
four years later, in the same class with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Shortly after 
graduation, he was appointed professor 
of modern language in Bowdoin, and 
was allowed a leave of absence to con- 
tinue his studies. After four years of 
study and travel abroad, he entered up- 
on his new labors in 1829, remaining in 
the beautiful old college town of Bruns- 
wick for five years, when he was elected 
to fill a similar position in Harvard. 
Again he went abroad for study, in or- 
der to better fit himself for his work, 
this time taking with him his young 
wife. While they were in Holland she 
became ill and died within a few days. 
Longfellow traveled sorrowfully about 
Europe the rest of the year and then re- 
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turned to his work again in Harvard. 

Eight years later he married Frances 

Appleton, of Boston. Her father pur- 

chased Craigie House, at Cambridge, 

Mass., once the headquarters of Wash- 

ington, and gave it to Longfellow and 

his bride as a wedding gift. 

Craigie House had spacious rooms on 
either side the broad wainscoted hall. 
A grand stairway with low broad steps 
led to the upper rooms. Great open fire- 
places piled high with crackling logs 
lent a genial warmth in the luxurious 
home. Not far away, at historic ““Elm- 
wood,” lived Longfellow’s lifelong friend, 
James Russell Lowell. 

Longfellow and his wife spent eight- 
een precious years here, happy in the 
possession of five lovely children and a 
host of friends. It was during these 
years that he wrote his best poetry and 
that his fame was won. Then in the 
midst of this happiness, came the tragic 
death of Mrs. Longfellow, who was 
burned to death. It was a long time 
before Longfellow recovered from the 
shock, and he never ceased to mourn 
for this devoted wife. 

In 1854 he resigned his professorship 
at Harvard and spent the rest of his life 
quietly at Cambridge. On his seventy- 
second birthday the children of Cam- 
bridge gave him a present of a large 
armchair made from the branches of 
the “spreading chestnut tree.” It was 
ebonized and carved all over with horse- 
chestnut leaves, blossoms, and burrs. 
Around the seat were these words: 
“And children coming home from school, 

Look in at the open door, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from the threshing floor.” 
Longfellow was so pleased with the 

gift that he at once wrote a poem about 

it, in which he asks: 

Am I a king that I should call my own 

This splendid ebon throne? 

* * * * 

Only because the spreading chestnut tree 

Of old was sung by me. 

Longfellow died March 24, 1882. 

Inez N. McFee. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(1706—1790) 


N acold January day in 1706, Josiah 

Franklin, who lived just opposite 
the famous Old South Church in Boston, 
stepped out of his door. In his arms he 
held his baby son Benjamin, and through 
the deep snow he carried the child 
across the way to be baptized. 

Ben was the youngest boy of a large 
family, and. as he grew to school age 


Benjamin Franklin 


his father could afford to give him only 
a little education. At the age of ten 
Ben’s school days ended, but he had 
learned to read well, and reading is a 
key that unlocks many doors. After a 
time Ben became an apprentice in the 
printing shop of his older brother 
James. 

As Ben loved to read, he felt quite 
at home in the shop, and he learned to 
be a good printer. When he met the 
apprentices of the Boston booksellers 
he persuaded them to lend him books 
which they secretly borrowed from the 
stock. Often Ben sat up far into the 
night, reading by his little candle some 
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book that had to be returned the next 
day. Not only did he devour books, he 
also practiced diligently to express him- 
self in writing as well as did the authors 
he read. A time came when he was 
glad to have had that practice. 

At seventeen, Ben quarreled with his 
jealous brother, and decided to run 
away. Finding no work as a printer 
in New York, he started off for Phil- 
adelphia. This was more than a hun- 
dred years before the day of the steam 
railroad in America, so Ben had a 
stormy voyage across New York Bay 
in a little sailboat, then a tedious tramp 
through the rain across New Jersey, 
and finally another chilly trip at night 
down the Delaware. 

In later years, when he had become 
rich and famous, Franklin liked to re- 
call how he arrived in Philadelphia, 
poor, travel-stained, and weary. He 
wandered up the main street, eating 
a “big, puffy roll,’ with another such 
roll under each arm. The deep pockets 
of his much-wrinkled long-skirted coat 
were crammed with shirts and stock- 
ings. No wonder that young Deborah 
Read, standing at her father’s door, 
laughed to see him pass. 

But Ben had it in his blood to succeed. 
Far-seeing and industrious, he had, 
also, a pleasant, brisk manner which 
impressed other people in his favor. 
When seven years had passed, Frank- 
lin was master of his own little printing 
shop in growing Philadelphia, was mar- 
ried to the young lady who had laughed 
at his first appearance in town, and was 
publishing the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
the first real newspaper in America. 

Franklin and his wife worked hard 
to pay off debts and to lay aside some 
money. Often Benjamin labored in the 
shop until after midnight, while Deborah 
was making her husband’s_ clothes. 
When he was out on business, “Debby” 
tended the shop, selling not only paper, 
ink and books, but soap, goose feathers, 
and groceries. 

During this time of hard work, 
Franklin’s chief amusement was read- 
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ing. Through all his life he made his 
occupations serve some public good, and 
now he planned to establish a_ public 
library. It took him more than a year 
to get fifty subscribers, but when the 
books arrived from England the library 
proved to be a great success. It was 
the first subscription library in A- 
merica, and it is still in existence as the 
“Library Company of Philadelphia,” 
with a quarter million volumes— a mon- 
ument to Franklin’s love for education 
and his fine public spirit. 

Next Franklin launched his famous 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. Every print- 
er then brought out an almanac, and 
the almanac was the one publication 
which every family bought and read. 
Franklin’s almanac not only gave the 
year’s calendar and told the important 
dates; he put into its pages such a va- 
riety of witty sayings and proverbs that 
it had an amazing sale. Even to-day 
we quote such maxims.as, “A word to 
the wise is sufficient,” “God helps them 
that help themselves,” ‘Lost time is 
never found again.” Franklin also 
wrote the story of his life, an Autobiog- 
raphy, which was left incomplete at the 
time of his death and was not published 
until some years later. It is one of the 
most remarkable books of the kind that 
we have. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac really put 
Franklin on the road to wealth, and he 
became one of Philadelphia’s best-known 
citizens. Through his efforts was 
founded the Academy of Philadelphia, 
whereby the present University of Penn- 
sylvania came into being. Through his 
labors the first hospital of America was 
put into operation. 

About this time Franklin became 
deeply interested in the study of elec- 
tricity, just beginning to be known as 
a mysterious force. Though only forty- 
two years old, he had made enough 
money to retire, and, with some friends, 
he spent much of his new-found leisure 
in electrical experiments. This group 
of experimenters invented a_ battery 
—probably the first in the, world. 
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By a famous experiment with a wire 
attached to a kite, Franklin proved that 
lightning was a form of electricity. His 
nimble mind suggested that a pointed 
rod, by drawing off the “electrical fire,” 
could save many a building from “that 
most sudden and terrible mischief,” the 
lightning stroke. Such lightning rods 
are still used to good purpose. A statue 
of Franklin which stands to-day in front 
of the Philadelphia Post Office, to show 
that he once was the city’s postmaster, 
is not far from the spot where he flew 
his celebrated kite. : 

Pennsylvania now needed Franklin to 
help in her government. After render- 
ing good service in public affairs, he 
was sent to England to represent the 
people of the colony in a dispute be- 
tween them and the sons of William 
Penn, who were the owners or ““proprie- 
tors.” For five years Franklin remain- 
ed across the water, and soon after he 
did return home Pennsylvania asked 
him again to serve as her agent. 

Franklin’s second visit to England 
lasted ten years, and during that time 
the shadow of the Revolutionary War 
crept closer and closer. When England 
passed the Stamp Act, Franklin at first 
thought there was nothing to do but 
submit. However, when he found the 
colonists were going to resist, he took 
heart, and fought the Act so hard that 
it was finally repealed. In the end, 
nevertheless, he found that war was 
bound to come, and very willingly he 
journeyed home, arriving just in time 
to hear the news of Concord and Lex- 
ington. 

At once Franklin was made a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and 
while he labored in this body he was 
also in charge of making Pennsylvania 
ready to defend herself. Though he was 
nearly seventy, Franklin worked harder 
for his country than most young men 
would be able or willing to do. Next 
year he again sat in Congress. The 
Declaration of Independence was pass- 
ed. “Now,” said John Hancock, “we 
must all hang together.” ‘Yes,’ an- 
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swered Franklin, “or we shall all hang 
separately.” 

Realizing that help must be obtained 
from abroad, Congress sent Franklin 
as one of the three commissioners to se- 
cure help from France and attend to 
necessary business with that country. 
“I am old and good for nothing,” said 
he; “but as the shopkeepers say of their 
remnants of cloth, you may have me 
for what you please.” When Franklin 
arrived in, France, the country went 
wild over him, and the other com- 
missioners were almost overlooked. 
Through his popularity and judgment 
he was able to secure much financial aid, 
and he helped to outfit Paul Jones, our 
naval hero. 

When prospects for the Americans 
looked darkest, there came to the de- 
spairing commissioners the news that 
Burgoyne had surrenderd. 

France then was willing to make 
open alliance with that new country, the 
United States. 

Soon the other commissioners were 
called home, but Franklin remained as 
ambassador, a much higher office. For 
six years he filled that post, and filled it 
well. Together he and LaFayette per- 
suaded the king to send French troops 
and ships to help Washington, and it 
was those troops which enabled Wash- 
ington to hem in Cornwallis at York- 
town. 

After Yorktown.England was ready 
for peace, and Franklin was one of the 
peace commissioners. For nearly two 
years the discussions lasted before the 
final treaties were signed and Franklin 
was free to come home. “I succeed 
him,” said Thomas Jefferson, who took 
Franklin’s post as French ambassador, 
“but no one can replace him.” 

An immense crowd welcomed Frank-. 
lin at Philadelphia, and he was at once 
elected “president” or governor of Penn- 
sylvania. Three terms of one year each 
he served. His last national service was 
as a member of the convention which 
met in Philadelphia to draw up a con- 
stitution for the young nation. He did 
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not at first expect to serve, but when 
it seemed doubtful that Washington 
could be present, Franklin was added to 
the members. from Pennsylvania, so that 
in the convention there should be at 
least one man whose advice would be 
listened to by every one. 

During the four months through 
which the convention lasted Franklin, 
though old and feeble, was present near- 
ly every day. When delegates began 
to wrangle, his voice was always for 
good-feeling and harmony, and at last, 
when the Constitution stood complete, 
it was his influence which caused every 
one to vote for it. ‘‘Now,” said he, as 
he looked at the sun painted on the back 
of the president’s chair, “I am happy 
to know that it is a rising, and not a 
setting, sun.” In 1790 he passed away 
at the age of eighty-four, having filled 
an unusually long life with unusually 
great service. 

Walter Lefferts. 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
(1847—*14 8/) 


Eh ee of his many achievements 
and his indomitable courage and abil- 
ity to surmount obstacles, the career of 
Thomas A. Edison reads like a fairy 
tale. He was born of a Dutch father 
and a Scotch-Canadian mother, in the 
little town of Milan, Ohio, February 
11, 1847. Almost as soon as he began 
to talk, “why?” was the query most often 
on his tongue, and so odd were some of 
his questions that people often thought 
him not quite right mentally. There 
were times, too, when his investigations 
seemed to give truth to this; for in- 
stance, when he wanted to know how 
goose eggs turned into fluffy little gos- 
lings, he was found calmly hovering the 
eggs himself, while the old goose hissed 
her angriest. Near by was cached a 
supply of food for himself, in case the 
outcome proved of long duration! 

One day his teacher told the school 
inspector, that there was “no use trying 


to explain anything to that child, he was 
too addled to understand.” Home the 
boy rushed at top speed and flung him- 
self into his mother’s arms, crying out 
his grief. How indignant was brave 
Nancy Edison! Well she knew that there 
were brains in plenty behind that broad 
forehead and those clear, questioning 
eyes. The child had learned to read al- 
most by his own efforts; he was only 
eager to know things and should be 
guided aright. Forthwith she deter- 
mined to teach him herself, and this she 
told him in a burst of enthusiasm which 
proved beyond a doubt what a champion 
she could be. 

“My mother was the making of me,” 
says Edison. “She was so true, so sure 
of me, that I ever afterward felt that I 
had some one to live for, some one whom 
I must not disappoint.” ™ 

He was a mere stripling when he 
determined upon his future career: he 
would be a great chemist and inventor. 
Henceforth, all the money he earned, 
working early and late, in his father’s 
large market garden, went for the pur- 
chase of experimental supplies. His 
mother gave him a corner in the cellar 
for his laboratory, and he begged bot- 
tles from all over the neighborhood to 
use as containers. Soon he was familiar 
with all the chemicals he could obtain in 
Port Huron, where the family now lived, 
and he had tried most of the experi- 
ments mentioned in his _ scientific 
reading. 

But this was not enough; he wanted 
to experiment with other things. Just 
before his vision was the open door into 
analytical chemistry, and why he did 
not become a chemist to the exclusion 
of everything else was due probably to 
the new wonder of the world—electric- 
ity. What might it not accomplish? 
Experiments with electrical batteries 
fired the boy with the enthusiasm of 
discovery. He needed more money for 
supplies, and he finally determined to 
apply for a job of selling papers on the 
railroad between Port Huron and De- 
troit. 
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On his first day out Al was the hap- 
piest boy in the country, and he was a 
quick success. He had a bright face 
and pleasant manners; his stock was 
neat and clean, and people bought 
liberally. It was in the early days of 
the Civil War, and all were eager for 
news. Finally young Al had a happy 
inspiration,—he would print a news- 
paper on the train! Accordingly, he 
bought some old type and 
a small hand press, and 
started the Weekly Her- 
ald, a sheet twelve by 
sixteen inches in _ size, 
which was most original 
and interesting, and, 
thanks to the boy’s teleg- 
rapher friends on the 
route, often held many a 
“scoop” in advance of the 
papers. In four years he 
had earned about $2,000, 
which, aside from the 
generous sum he insisted 
on paying for his board, 
he spent for experimen- 
tal supplies. 

Even with the Herald 
added to his newsboy 
duties, Edison still had 
considerable time on his hands, and he 
persuaded the conductor to allow him to 
set up a small laboratory in the corner 
allotted to him. There he was happy 
beyond measure, until one day a bottle 
of phosphorus fell and set fire to the car. 
Incensed at the damage done, the hot- 
headed conductor boxed the lad’s ears, 
and threw the precious chemicals and 
apparatus out the window. It was a 
dire calamity, but the worst feature 
was the permanent deafness which de- 
veloped in the boy’s right ear, as a re- 
sult of the cuffing. 

Following the counsel of a mischievous 
lad, the title of the Herald was now 
changed to Paul Pry, and its contents 
became mostly “take-offs” of prominent 
citizens and officials of the road. These 
were exceedingly unpopular, and the 
sales dropped off alarmingly. The end 
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came when one irate gentleman finished 
his opinion of the obnoxious sheet by 
throwing the young editor into the canal. 
As he swam ashore, Al sensibly decided 
that the career of a sensational pub- 
lisher was undesirable, and he deter- 
mined to abandon the business in favor 
of electricity and telegraphy. 

Thenceforth he put in his spare time 
on board reading and planning what he 
would do in his home ex- 
periments. With the aid 
of a chum, a telegraph 
line was built between 
their homes, using ordi- 
nary stovepipe wire, in- 
sulated by necks of bot- 
tles, the wires strung 
from tree to tree. Other 
boys became interested, 
and soon half a dozen or 
more houses were con- 
nected in the neighbor- 
hood. 

One day Al’s train took 
a siding for the fast 
freight, at the Mount 
Clemens station, and Al 
was horrified to see the 
little two-year-old son of 
the agent come rushing 
into the path of the oncoming engine. 
Quickly he sprang headlong for the child, 
while the startled onlookers stood shud- 
dering as the engine tore by. All felt 
that the brave young newsboy had leaped 
in vain. But, lo! when the scene cleared 
there was Al on the opposite side of the 
gravel, the blood running down his face 
from a slight cut, but with the baby 
safe in his arms. Smilingly he tossed 
little Jimmie to his speechless father 
and sprang for his own train, already 
beginning to move; he had but done his 
duty, and for him the incident was 
closed. But not so with Mr. Mackenzie. 
When Al came that way again Mackenzie 
was ready with a reward: how would the 
boy like to stop off there four nights a 
week and study telegraphy with him? 
Al gazed at him in speechless delight, 
but the eagerness with which he grasped 
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the hand held out to him served to give 
his answer better than words. 

Never did a teacher have a more ab- 
sorbed pupil. In three months Mac- 
kenzie got him a position as night 
operator at Port Huron, with a salary 
of $25 a month. Edison was well- 
equipped to handle the job, but he would 
not take time from his beloved experi- 
ments to sleep during the day, and he 
could not keep awake nights; so he lost 
his position. At Sarnia, a day post just 
over the Canadian line, he became ab- 
sorbed in his study and let a train pass 


which he should have held, a fast special 
Fortunately the’ 


being just behind it. 
engineers heard each other’s whistles 
and a rear-end collision was averted, but 
the incident ended the young operator’s 
railroad career. Thenceforward Edison 
became a tramp telegrapher, working in 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Memphis, 
Louisville, and Boston, and earning the 
reputation of being one of the fastest 
operators who ever handled a key. 
Finally he tired of telegraphy and 
drifted to New York, in 1869. One day 
he happened to step into Law’s Gold In- 
dicator Company, on Wall Street. Some- 
thing was wrong with the ticker, five or 
six hundred brokerage offices were at a 
standstill, and pandemonium reigned. 
Edison managed to work his way in 
among “the trouble finders,” while his 
quick eye took in the make-up of the 
machine. Then he stepped over to Mr. 
Law: “If you please, sir,” he said, “I 
believe I can start it going.” Mr. Law’s 
answer was emphatic: “Go ahead!” he 
said. Edison stepped forward and con- 
nected up a loose spring! Immediately 
the indicators began doing business with 
their usual chirpy routine, and Mr. Law 
touched the shabby stranger on the arm: 
“Step into the office, young man!” he 
said. Edison came out a full-fledged 
technical overseer of the company, at a 
salary of $300 per month. Subsequently 
Mr. Law paid him $40,000 for improve- 
ments he instituted, and Edison opened 
a factory of his own at Newark, New 


Jersey. 


A volume would be needed to tell the 
story of the evolution of the many mar- 
vels now familiar to all—the incandes- 
cent electric light, the phonograph, the 
motion picture, the improved storage 
battery, and literally hundreds of other 
things—and back of them all the genius 
of one man, whose money flowed like 
water to achieve his ends, and who work- 
ed night and day, with small regard for 
food. For instance, over two thousand 
substances were tried to find the right 
filament for his electric light, and then 
Edison hit upon the proper material by 
carbonizing a strip torn from a bamboo 
fan. But it took $100,000 to find where 
this particular kind of bamboo grew! 
Finally Edison figured out’a compound 
of his own to replace the expensive im- 
portation; to-day tungsten has taken the 
place of both, and gives a much steadier 
illumination. 

In 1886 Edison moved his factory to 
Orange, New Jersey. Always his in- 
terest has stayed at a white heat. “I 
shouldn’t care to loaf!” he says naively. * 
That all the secrets have been by no 
means discovered, we have his own em- 
phatic declaration: “We are just emerg- 
ing from the chimpanzee state mentally,” 
he says. “We don’t know one-millionth 
of one per cent about anything. Why, 
we don’t even know what water is. 
We don’t know what light is. We don’t 
know what gravitation is. We don’t 
know what enables us to keep on our 
feet, to stand up. We don’t know what 
electricity is. We don’t know what heat 
is. We don’t know anything about mag- 
netism. We have a lot of hypotheses, 
but that’s all.” 

“One secret of his success,” it is said, 
“ig his ability to spend years of slow and 
patient experiment on some seemingly 
trivial and uninteresting problem.” To 
one who asked Edison what he con- 
sidered the secret of achievement, he re- 
plied: “Hard work, based on hard 
thinking.” Certainly this is the founda- 
tion on which his own phenomenal suc- 
cess has been built! 


”? 


Inez N. McFee, 
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ROBERT EDWARD LEE 
(1807—1870) 


HEN George Washington died, Con- 

gress chose one of his favorite 
soldiers, gallant ‘“Light-Horse Harry” 
Lee to deliver a funeral oration. It was 
Lee who used the words, “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” Lee’s home lay near 
Washington’s birthplace, and the sol- 
dier’s son, Robert, did not forget that 
fact. Indeed, Mrs. Lee often took Rob- 
ert for a visit to the stately mansion of 
Arlington, on a hill overlooking the city 
of Washington. At Arlington lived 
George Washington Parke Custis, 
grandson of Mrs. Washington, and little 
Mary Custis liked to show little Robert 
Lee the many Washington relies which 
the house contained. 

At eighteen, desirous to be a good 
soldier like his dead father, Robert en- 
tered West Point. He was tall, hand- 
some, and bright, and besides was a 
model of conduct. Yet no one could say 
he lacked manliness; he preferred to 
walk in the right way, that was all. 
Every one liked Robert and enjoyed the 
sparkle of fun in his eye. Soon after 
he graduated, with high honors, Lee 
married charming Mary Custis. 

As Lee had chosen to be in the en- 
gineers, he was assigned to many differ- 
ent posts, and when he was far away his 
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wife and children remained at Arling- 
ton. Thus years passed until, when 
Captain Lee was forty, the Mexican 
War __—ibegan. “Light-Horse Harry” 
would have been proud of his son’s re- 
cord. Though he received a wound, it 
was not dangerous, and he returned 
home as a colonel. 

For a number of years after the war 
Colonel Lee served faithfully in the 
army. Part of the time he acted as 
superintendent of West Point, where his 
own son was a first-rate cadet; part of 
the time he spent in subduing Comanche 
Indians in Texas. Meanwhile, Mr. Cus- 
tis had died and left Arlington to his 
daughter, so the pillared mansion be- 
came more than evey a Lee home. 

As North and South grew farther a- 
part in their controversy over state 
rights, with slavery at the bottom of 
the trouble, Lee’s heart was grieved. 
“IT can anticipate no greater calamity 
for the country than a dissolution of the 
Union,” he wrote. Lee thought as did 
many other Southerners, especially those 
whose slaves were not employed in rais- 
ing cotton, that slavery was an evil, but 
that the freeing of the negroes must be 
gradual. If matters came to war, Lee 
had resolved never to lift a hand against 
his beloved Virginia. 

When some of the southern states 
decided to leave the Union, Lee was re- 
called to Washington. His command- 
er-in-chief, General Scott, spoke of him 
as “the very best soldier I ever saw in 
the field,” and as Scott was old, Presi- 
dent Lincoln proposed that Lee com- 
mand the Union army in the coming 
conflict. “Do not throw away the great- 
est opportunity of your life,” advised 
Scott. 

Lee was fifty-four years of age; he 
had given the best of his life to the serv- 
ice of the United States. His country 
drew him on one side, duty to his state 
on the other. What ought he to do? 
Through the night hours he walked the 
floor of his room at Arlington alone, 
praying for guidance. When Lee ap- 
peared again, he said to his wife, “Mary, 
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the question is settled. Here is my res- 
ignation from the army.” 

It was Lee’s hope that he would not 
be called upon to draw his sword, but at 
once he was asked to enter the Southern 
service. For a time Lee commanded a 
small army in the mountains of West 
Virginia. Difficulties abounded, and not 
much could be accomplished. When 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, made Lee his chief military 
adviser, many Southern officers objected. 

Soon, however, Lee justified the 
choice. The Northern army besieged 


Richmond pressing so close that the - 


Union soldiers could have heard the city’s 
church bells. When the general of the 
Southern army fell severely wounded, 
Lee took command. Instead of retiring, 
as his officers advised, Lee brought up 
more troops and attacked. In the Seven 
Days’ Battles he drove McClellan back 
and back until the defeated Federal 
army had to seek the shelter of its gun- 
boats. Richmond was saved, and Lee 
had shown the doubters his ability. 

In the Second Battle of Bull Run he 
sent another Union army fleeing to the 
fortifications around Washington; then 
he crossed into Maryland, thus “carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country.” The 
fierce and bloody battle of Antietam was 
fought on Maryland soil, against a 
Northern army more than double Lee’s 
numbers. The Union army suffered 
more than the Confederates, and though 
Lee was forced to withdraw, he did so 
in perfect order. 

During the year 1863, after having re- 
pulsed Burnside at Fredericksburg and 
then Hooker at Chancellorsville, Lee 
saw the way clear for another invasion 
of the North. The Confederates crossed 
the Potomac with great confidence. 
They loved and respected their noble 
leader, whose calm and simple nature 
was not unduly uplifted by victory nor 
unduly cast down by defeat. Though 
“Marse Robert’s” hair and beard, jet- 
black at the beginning of the war, had 
turned snow-white, he was as active and 
vigorous as ever. Kindness and cour- 


tesy to all were ingrained in his nature, 
a royal soul in a royal body. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington were thrown into great anxiety 
by Lee’s sudden movement, and General 
Meade hurried the Federal troops to 
meet the Confederates. At Gettysburg, 
on Pennsylvania soil, the armies came 
unexpectedly into collision. The Fed- 
erals were driven back through the 
streets of the little town. ‘Press for- 
ward,” said Lee to one of his generals, 
but the officer, who had been injured 
by a shell, failed to do so. The Union 
army took strong position on the heights 
beyond the town. 

“Attack next morning,’ ordered Lee 
again; but the attack did not take place 
until afternoon, when Meade’s forces 
had all come upon the field and were pre- 
pared to receive the assault. The Fed- 
eral army could not be driven from its 
firm stand. On the third day of the 
battle Lee expected to deal a desperate 
blow.. Pickett’s division of fifteen thou- 
sand men, supported by another attack, 
was to try to pierce the enemy’s line; 
but again the assault was delayed until 
afternoon, and then Pickett’s troops 
moved alone. 

The Confederates reached the Union 
line, but with frightful slaughter. At 
last they broke and drifted back. The 
struggle was over and the North was 
safe. The Southern commander in- 
trenched his army near the Potomac 
and waited for more than a week for 
Meade to attack in turn, but as no attack 
came, the Confederates returned to their 
own territory. Gettysburg has truly 
been called ‘‘the high-water mark” of 
the Civil War. It was Lee’s supreme 
effort, and from the time of that failure, 
which was also the time of Vicksburg’s 
surrender to Grant, the cause of the 
Confederates declined. 

In 1864, Grant, who had been gaining 
triumphs in the west, was summoned 
east to measure himself against Lee. 
In various bloody battles Lee defeated 
the Union army, but at last Grant out- 
generaled Lee and moved his troops to 
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a line south of Richmond. Now began a 
period of trench warfare which lasted 
until the spring of 1865. The dimin- 
ished troops of Lee, hungry and cold, 
were kept on constant watch, but they 
never ceased to expect final success. 

At last the trenches could no longer 
be held, and Lee saw that he must 
abandon Richmond. To join the remain- 
ing Confederate forces toward the south 
was impossible, so, turning west, Lee’s 
half-starved men marched until a strong 
wall of blue-clad troops barred their 
way. At Appomattox Lee and Grant 
met to arrange the terms of surrender. 
It was an interview between brave 
gentlemen, and was carried out with 
the greatest dignity and courtesy on 
both sides. 

Now that the war had ended, Lee said 
to the Southerners, ‘“‘Accept the situa- 
tion, be good citizens, repair the dam- 
ages of conflict,” and he set them the 
example. When offered land and in- 
come in England, Lee firmly replied, “I 
must abide the fortunes and share the 
fate of my people.’ In a few months 
he accepted the presidency of little, al- 
most unknown, Washington College at 
Lexington, Virginia. Lee’s friends 
thought the position beneath him, but 
he thought only of the opportunity thus 
offered to educate the young men of the 
South for high service. 

For five years, General Lee devoted 
himself to the college as though he had 
never known any other ambition. This 
was his cause, the cause of the New 
South. Fortune meant nothing to him; 
he died at his duty and was buried in 
the chapel of the college, which is now 
known as Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. Arlington has become a National 
Cemetery, where rests the body of the 
Unknown Soldier of the World War; 
but visitors to the tomb of the unknown 
hero cannot fail to think with veneration 
of Lee the well-known soldier, noble in 
war and peace, who once dwelt in the 
stately white mansion overlooking the 
river 

Walter Lefferts. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE 
(1819—1910) 


pee last survivor, with Edward Ev- 

erett Hale, of that group of noble 
men and women who distinguished the 
middle nineteenth century and who la- 
bored with voice and pen for the eman- 
cipation of the slave and the preserva- 
tion of the Union during the Civil War, 
has given one undying poem to the lit- 
‘erature of, our language, “The Battle 


Julia Ward Howe 


Hymn of the Republic.” Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, her friend of many 
years, says of this poem: “Mrs. Howe, 
like her friend, Dr Holmes, has perhaps 
had the disappointing experience of con- 
centrating her sure prospects of fame 
on a single poem. What ‘The Cham- 
bered Nautilus’ represents in his pub- 
lished volumes ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’ represents for her .... 
for the rest of her poems, they are rare- 
ly quite concentrated. They reach our 
ears attractively, but not with positive 
mastery.” | 

In her most interesting Reminiscences 
Mrs. Howe tells the circumstances un- 
der which “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” was written. Friends had urged 
her to write some words for the stirring 
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tune of “John Brown’s Body” which 
should be more worthy of it, and she 
tells us: “I awoke in the gray dawn of 
the morning twilight and as I lay wait- 
ing for the light the long lines of the 
desired poem began to twine themselves 
inmy mind. Having thought out all the 
stanzas I said to myself, ‘I must get up 
and write these verses down, lest I fail 
asleep again and forget them.’ So with 
a sudden effort I sprang out of bed, and 
found in the dimness an old stump of a 
pen which I remembered to have used 
the day before. I scrawled the verses 
almost without looking at the paper. I 
had learned to do this when on previous 
occasions attacks of versification had 
visited me iff the night and I feared to 
have recourse to a light lest I should 
wake the baby who slept near me. I was 
obliged to decipher my scrawl before an- 
other night intervened, as it was legible 
only while matter was fresh in my mind.” 
The song was sung by soldiers on the 
march and in camp, by captives in the 
Libby prison when they gleaned news 


of Union victories; in short, became one 


of the leading war lyrics. 

Julia Ward Howe was born in New 
York City, March 27, 1819, three days 
after Queen Victoria. At the age of 
twenty-four she married Doctor Samuel 
Gridley Howe, a philanthropist, best 
known for his labors in educating the 
blind, and together they soon visited 
Europe, where the oldest of their five 
children was born. The near friends of 
Mrs. Howe were those whose names are 
forever connected with the highest 
thought and inspiration of our country 
during one of its most vital epochs. They 
were Garrison, Phillips, James Freeman 
Clarke, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, be- 
sides many others distinguished at home 
and abroad. 

Mrs. Howe wrote much poetry, es- 
says, travel memories. With her hus- 
band she edited the Boston Common- 
wealth, an anti-slavery journal. She 
also lectured on social subjects and 
preached occasionally in Unitarian pul- 
vits. After the war she became a noted 
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advocate of woman suffrage and of pris- 
on and other reforms. She was the only 
woman ever elected a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Mrs. Howe retained her brilliant in- 
tellectual powers and quick wit to the 
last, dying at the age of ninety-one, one 
of the most revered women of her time. 
On her eighty-sixth birthday cards 
poured in from all over the country; on 
another occasion a card from the Boston 
Authors’ Club said; “Greetings to Bos- 
ton’s greatest Trinity—Howe, Higgin- 
son, and Hale.” “Ha!” the old lady ex- 


_-claimed delightedly, as she laid it down, 


“Nobody can accuse Boston of drop- 
ping her H’s anyway.” 
Inez N. McFee. 


CLARA BARTON 
(1821—1912) 


LARA BARTON, our nation’s hero- 

ine, is often spoken of as “the angel 
of the battlefield.” When you look at 
the beautiful American Red Cross ban- 
ner, bear in mind that its white field 
symbolizes the purity of Clara Barton, 
its founder, and the deep red cross 
blazons anew her courage, bravery, and 
self-sacrifice. She was one of the world’s 
greatest sisters of mercy, and her life 
is intertwined with national and inter- 
national history. 

Clara Barton’s father served under 
Mad Anthony Wayne on the Western 
frontier. Seated on his lap, little Clara 
never tired of the tales he told. Here 
she got all the ins and outs of military 
etiquette, and learned to have a strong 
patriotic feeling for “Uncle Sam.” But 
that some things were a little hazy is 
proved by her reply to her sister Sally, 
who privately asked her what she 
thought the Vice-President was like. 
“A great big green man about the size 
of our schoolhouse!” she said, 

Besides Clara and Sally, there was an 
older sister Dorothy, seventeen when 
Clara was born, Stephen, a grave lad of 
fifteen, and harum-scarum David, thir- 
teen, and full of a wild desire to be a 
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second “Buffalo Bill.” He and Clara 
became the best of chums, and more 
than once nearly came to grief in their 
mad gallops on the backs of their father’s 
high-lived Morgan colts in the pasture. 
“How I blessed my brother David,” 
Clara Barton once wrote, ‘when often 
in later years I found myself on a troop- 


Clara Barton 


er’s horse, flying for life in front of 
pursuit.” 

“A level head” the mother sought to 
give her daughters, and there was plenty 
of proof that she succeeded, although 
in Clara’s case she used to say that 
among so many teachers she had little 
chance. But the impression came to 
the fore nobly when Clara Barton had 
to be “a mother to an army and a little 
sister to the soldiers.”” Then, she tells 
us, she became “a notable housekeeper, 
if that may be said of one who had no 
house to keep, but lived in fields and 
woods and tents and wagons with all 
out-of-doors for a cooking range, mother 
earth for a kitchen hearth, and the winds 
of heaven for a chimney.” At Antietam, 
when a poor dying soldier raved for a 
piece of custard pie, “one all crinkly 


around the edges, like Mother makes,” 
Clara Barton made the pie, doing the 
crinkly edges with a quick and supple 
touch which none but one used to pie- 
making could have achieved. 

Clara Barton often laughingly said 
that she was the product of family edu- 
cation. Being so much younger than 
the rest, each of her brothers and sis- 
ters considered her their special charge, 
and each taught her the thing in which 


_they themselves were most interested. 


She could not remember when she did 
not know how to read, and she knew 
some arithmetic and geography and was 
a famous speller before ever she went 
to the district school at the age of seven 
years. Here for one year an outsider 
was her teacher; after that, her brother 
Stephen taught the school in winter, and 
one or the other of her sisters in sum- 
mer, until Clara was ready for the high 
school at Oxford, Massachusetts. 

At eleven years of age Clara had an 
opportunity to show the talent which 
was later to make her the greatest of 
war nurses. Her brother David was 
seriously hurt at a barn raising, and for 
two years Clara stayed so elose to his 
side that she almost forgot “there was 
an outside to the house.” When David 
finally was well again, the family found 
they had another patient on their hands. 
In the two years Clara had not grown 
an inch. She was a mere bundle of 
nerves, and so shy and sensitive thav 
nothing pleased her more than to be just 
let alone. 

There was a high counsel. Mr. Bar- 
ton decided to give Clara a beautiful 
brown Morgan colt. “She can’t help 
enjoy getting out on Billy,” he said 
proudly. “There isn’t a horse around 
here that can outrun him.” 

“T’ll see that she goes,’ David de- 
clared. 

“And J’ll put her through a stiff 
course in English poetry,’ Sally pro- 
claimed. “It will be just the thing to 
take her mind off herself.” 

Of course, with all the family so 
zealous, there was shortly a general im- 
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provement in Clara. But the two years 
of quiet housing had left their mark. 
She never grew any taller—five feet and 
three inches—and she was always slight 
and frail. Nor did she seem to get over 
her bashfulness. So they sent her to a 
boarding school. But there she was so 
downright wretched that her father was 
asked to come for her, and Sally and 
Stephen again took her in hand. Soon 
Clara astonished them all: she wanted 
to go to work in the mill where Stephen 
was manager. What a fuss they all 
made! But Stephen took her part, and 
Clara had her way just two weeks,—then 
the mill burned down. 

“Why don’t you let her teach school?” 
a friend asked. “Nothing could be bet- 
ter than to give her responsibility for 
others.” 

So Clara put up her hair and let down 
her skirts, and shortly became the suc- 
cess that was to be expected from a 
family of teachers. After eighteen years 
at the desk, her voice failed, and she 
left the schoolroom forever, presently 
drifting to Washington, where she 
found a position in the Patent Office, 
and was the first woman to be employed 
by the Government. 

When the War between the States 
broke out, and Clara Barton’s schoolboys 
of both Massachusetts and New Jersey 
were swept into the fray, her heart went 
with them. “Who will bind up their 
wounds and care for them?” she sob- 
bed. And her brave old soldier father 
answered her question from his death- 
bed. “Go, my child, if duty calls you,” 
he said. “I know soldiers; not a man 
but will respect and honor you for your 
errand of mercy.” 

Clara Barton was not only the first 
woman on the field, but the first person 
to take organized aid where it was most 
needed. For four years she stayed close 
to the firing line, the “angel of the bat- 
tlefields” in very truth, and then at the 
close of the war she plunged heart and 
soul into the burden of locating the miss- 
ing men, using some $8,000 of her own 
means, before the Government awoke to 
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the importance of what she was doing 
and voted funds to reimburse her and 
supply aid in the further search. 
Finally Miss Barton’s nerves gave out, 
and she was ordered abroad for rest. 
At Geneva, representatives from the 
World’s Red Cross called on her. “Why 
is it that the United States does not 
join this great humane movement?” 
they asked. Clara Barton was amazed. 
She had never heard of the Commission, 
and she was sensible enough to realize 
that America as a people never had 
either! Twenty-two nations were on 


_the roll; in short, not a civilized people 
in the world but ourselves was missing! 


Miss Barton’s national pride was humil- 
iated. As soon as possible, she hurried 
home, determined to found the Red 
Cross in America. 

“But,” queried the public, “what do 
we need of a Red Cross over here? We 
are not likely to have any more wars.” 

“Granted,” said Miss Barton; “but 
what about national disasters—floods, 
fires, famines, plagues? For these, the 
Red Cross would be invaluable.” 

And Miss Barton carried her point. 
America became a member of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and for twenty-five 
years Clara Barton upheld its banner, 
serving as the first president and organ- 
izer and making many trips across the 
water in its interests. 

Clara Barton numbered five of our 
presidents — Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Arthur, and McKinley—as well as a 
large number of our greatest statesmen, 
among her closest friends. Kings, em- 
perors, dukes, imperial chancellors, and 
European diplomats of the first rank 
knew and honored her—nay more, they 
waited with respect and deference for 
her wise judgment. At her death, 
which occurred April 12, 1912, news- 
papers throughout the length and 
breadth of the land vied in expressing 
words of love, honor, and esteem con- 
cerning her. Her proudest monument, 


however, and the one which will endure 


for all time, is the American Red Cross. 
Inez N. McFee. 
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Ounaaaees Un 
ROALD AMUNDSEN 
(1872—_) 


T is not often that a man achieves suc- 

cess by starting out in exactly the op- 
posite direction from that which he in- 
tended. But this is what happened to 
Roald Amundsen (4’-mun-sen), a Nor- 
wegian explorer, who having fitted out 
an expedition to the North Pole, sailed 
to the South Pole, instead! 

Amundsen was born at Borje, Norway, 
the son of a Norwegian shipowner, and 
was educated for the navy. In 1903 he 
set sail in the ship Gjoa, for the purpose 
of locating the magnetic North Pole. 
Establishing headquarters at King Wil- 
liam Land, he remained here for nine- 
teen months making observations, the 
result of which proved that the mag- 
netic pole has no stationary position but 
is probably in continual movement. It 
was at this time, also, that he discovered 
the Northwest Passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

Amundsen returned to Norway at the 
close of this expedition and. soon began 
preparations for another to the North 
Pole regions. Having spent some time 
fitting out an expedition to chart the 
North Pole area, he found himself, at 
the date set for sailing, lacking some 
$40,000 worth of equipment which he 


ood 
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deemed absolutely necessary for the ex- 
pedition. Giving up was not in Amund- 
sen’s nature. The more he pondered 
the situation the more he was deter- 
mined to set sail. 

Then something whispered: “Why 
not look for the South Pole and if suc- 
cessful, funds can then be secured for 
the northern expedition?” 

“The very thing!’ Amundsen agreed. 
But he said nothing at all about his 
change of plans until he reached Ma- 
deira, when he wrote his chief that his 
unsatisfactory equipment was sure to 
bring failure for the purpose in view; 
but that he had everything necessary 
for a search for the South Pole, and he 
was therefore turning southward. He 
should plan to make winter quarters on 
the great ice barrier in the Bay of 
Whales, he said, and subsequently he ar- 
rived there in good order on January 
L404. 

“We shall put our trust entirely in 
dogs and skiis,’”’ Amundsen said, and he 
began at once to establish supply sta- 
tions far to the south, marking the way 
onward with flags and signs which could 
be seen in dense fog. “Let the dogs 
have every possible attention,” consti- 
tuted one of his main orders; “without 
them we cannot hope to succeed.” On 
December 14, 1911, Amundsen reached 
the South Pole, after a journey of eight 
hundred and _ sixty-three miles from 
camp. The new land discovered, to- 
gether with the many contributions to 
scientific knowledge, set the expedition 
among the most successful of polar en- 
terprises. 

On his return Amundsen made exten- 
sive lecture tours in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and published a book, The South 
Pole, that was later translated into seven 
languages. But Amundsen was not con- 
tent. He had not forgotten his original 
plan of going to the North Pole regions. 
His main purpose, however, was not to 
reach the North Pole—Peary had al: 
ready discovered that—but to make a 
scientific study of the natural phenomena 
near the Pole. Aided by the proceeds 
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of his book and lectures, and donations 
from his government and one of the 
geographical societies, Amundsen then 
organized another northern expedition, 
such as he had first had in mind. 

For nearly two years he was not heard 
from; then the intrepid explorer ar- 
rived at Anadis, a trading post on Ber- 
ing Sea. Three months later he was in 
Nome, Alaska. This voyage, in connec- 
tion with that through the Northwest 
Passage, gave Amundsen the honor of 
being the first to circumnavigate the 
globe north of Europe, -Asia, and 
America. 


In 1922 he set forth on a five-year so- * 


journ in the Arctic regions and pro- 
ceeded to Wainwright, but finding condi- 
tions unfavorable, he decided to wait un- 
til 1923. His purpose was to study mag- 
netic currents and to make an airplane 
flight directly across the pole. He hoped 
also to map out an Arctic route for air- 
planes that would provide shorter routes 
to adjacent countries. The party, how- 
ever, was forced to land in a lane of 
open water and the planes were at once 
frozen in. After three weeks of stren- 
uous endeavor they finally succeeded in 
freeing the plane from the ice and flew 
back to Spitzbergen, where on June 18, 
1925, they were rescued. 

Amundsen was now convinced that 
the airplane was not suitable for flight 
in the Arctic region but believed that 
the dirigible was. Accordingly, in May, 
1926, starting from Spitzbergen, he set 
forth on another expedition to the North 
Pole in the dirigible Norge. This flight 
of 2700 miles he successfully completed 
in seventy-two hours, flying over the 
Pole and landing at Teller, Alaska, 
seventy miles northwest of Nome. One 
of the purposes of this expedition was 
to discover if there were any large land 
masses near the Pole, but none were 
sighted. 

Amundsen now has the distinction of 
being the only explorer who has suc- 
ceeded in reaching both the North and 
the South Pole. 

Inez N. McFee. 
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FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
(1860—1916) 


RANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
American educator and poet, was 
born at Peekskill, New York, May 6, 
1860. He was graduated from the 
School of Architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and later was given a professor- 
ship in the Architectural Department, 
finally rising to professor of graphics, a 
position he held until the time of his 
death. The National Institute of Arts 
and Letters honored him by a member- 
ship. In collaboration with John Ken- 
drick Bangs, he published New Wag- 
gings of Old Tales, in 1888; and with 
Clinton Scollard, in 1906, he issued a vol- 
ume of poems called A Southern Flight. 
But it is for his lyrics and madrigals of 
joy that Mr. Sherman is best known, his 
poems of that nature being published 
under the titles of Lyrics for a Lute, 
Little-Folk Lyrics, and Lyrics of Joy. 
In speaking of Little-Folk Lyrics, 
Sherman says they were “just the re- 
cords of my happy childhood’s mem- 
ories and fancies. I imagine that al- 
most every grown-up has something like 
them tucked away in heart and head!” 
Like Stevenson he saw things through 
the child’s eyes and was able in his 
poems to give artistic and accurate por- 
trayal of the experiences and feelings 
of childhood. The months, animate na- 
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ture—particulary birds and flowers— 
and natural phenomena furnish the 
themes for many of his poems. 

Perhaps ycu know the charming lines 
called “Arbutus,” in which the poet fan- 
cies the wind wandering through the 
“wood’s brown edge” searching for “the 
first pink pledge, the hint of spring.” 
Such a pleasant word picture as it is! 
We can almost see the wind tripping 
lightly here and there, scattering the 
withered leaves and giving the ‘‘wintry 
ground a glimpse of sun,” the while she 
calls the birds “to come with happy 
song.” 

Then the arbutus! This 

The pledge, the hint she sought,— 
The blush, the breath, the kiss,— 
Spring’s very thought! 

Another poem of Mr. Sherman’s called 
“A Real Santa Claus” is given below. 
How plainly we see in our mind’s eye 
the picture he paints. If all who read 
the lines might make up their minds to 
be a Santa Claus to some needy one next 
Christmas time, what a wealth of hap- 
piness might be spread! 

Inez N. McFee. 


- 


A Real Santa Claus 


Tate Santa Claus, I hang for you 


By the mantel, stockings two; 
One for me and one to go 
To another boy I know. 


There’s a chimney in the town 
You haye never traveled down. 
Should you chance to enter there 
You would find a room all bare; 
Not a stocking could you spy, 
Matters not how you might try; 
And the shoes you’d find are such 
As no boy would care for much. 
In a broken bed you’d see 
Some one just about like me, 
Dreaming of the pretty toys 
Which you bring to other boys, 
And to him a Christmas seems 
Merry only in his dreams. 
All he dreams then, Santa Claus, 
Stuff the stocking with, because 
When it’s filled up to the brim 
T’ll be Santa Claus to him! 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 


“A Real Santa Claus” used by permission of and ar- 
rangement with Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
(1807—1892) 


OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, the 

Quaker poet, was born December 17, 
1807, in Haverhill, Massachusetts. His 
parents were members of the Society 
of Friends or Quakers. The father was 
a farmer of only moderate circumstan- 
ces; the farm was not a proefitable one; 
it was burdened with debt and money 
was scarce. The mother was a very 
tender-hearted woman and most hospit- 
able; hence the home was seldom with- 
out visitors. The Whittier home was 
situated in a somewhat lonely place, half 
hidden in the woods, with no other house 
in sight. The family consisted of four 
children, two sons and two daughters. 
A maiden aunt and an eccentric old un- 
cle completed the home circle. We may 
read an excellent description of the 
Whittier home and its members in Snow 
Bound. 

One day an old Scotehman visited the 
Whittier home and while there sang 
Bonnie Doon and Highland Mary. Whit- 
tier was so pleased with the words that 
he never forgot them. Some time after, 
the district school teacher, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, while spending 
an evening with the Whittiers, produced 
a copy of Burns’s poems and read aloud 
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to the family. Young Whittier listened 
spellbound. His teacher noticed his in- 
terest and kindly left the book with 
him; thus was kindled the poetic fire 
which glowed for seventy years. — 

Whittier scribbled verses on his slate 
- when he was a little boy at school, but 
he was a lad of nineteen when his sister 
privately sent his first verses to The 
Free Press, published by William Lloyd 
Garrison. The poem so pleased the edi- 
tor that he drove out to the farm to see 
the writer. John was hoeing in the field 
and he felt disposed to excuse himself, 
but his sister Mary persuaded him to 
make himself presentable and see the 
editor. It was a bashful meeting for 
the young farmer, but the well-bred so- 
ciety man soon made him feel entirely 
at ease, and they had a long talk, the 
editor advising the boy to take a course 
of study as a training for a literary 
future. 

The young man was anxious to fol- 
low Garrison’s advice, but there was no 
money in the family treasury. He fi- 
nally solved the problem by learning to 
make -shoes. 
he received six months’ board and tui- 
tion at Haverhill Academy. At the close 
of this term, he became editor of a home 
paper and the Hartford New England 
Review, consequently he soon became 
known to all the writers and thinkers 
of New England. 

In 1836, the Haverhill farm was sold, 
and the poet with his sisters and wid- 
owed mother moved to Amesbury, eight 
miles farther down the Merrimac. In 
this plain, old-fashioned house many of 
Whittier’s best poems, including Snow 
Bound, were written. In this delight- 
ful picture of his childhood home he 
sketched all the members of the family 
with exquisite skill, but he writes most 
tenderly of Elizabeth, the “youngest and 
- dearest,” who was his loving companion 
through the struggle against slavery, 

Whittier gave thirty of the best years 
of his life to the anti-slavery struggle. 
While other poets traveled in foreign 
lands or studied in their libraries, Whit- 


With the money so earned, ~ 
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tier was earnestly at work in a Boston 
garret helping Garrison to put out his 
paper, The Liberator. At one time his 
office was sacked and burned, and at 
various times his life was endangered 
by mob violence, yet Whittier never 
slackened his course. 

Among the best known of Whittier’s 
shorter poems may be mentioned The 
Yankee Girl, The Lost Occasion, In 
School Days, The Eternal Goodness, My 
Playmate, Angels of Buena Vista, The 
River Path, Red Riding Hood, My 
Psalm, Maud Muller, The Tent on the 
Beach, etc. 

Whittier never married. Death 
claimed all the members of his house- 
hold before him. For a time his niece 
was his housekeeper; after her marriage 
he lived on quite alone save for those 
who served him so gladly. September 
7, 1892, at the dawn of a splendid au- 
tumn day, he slipped quietly away from 
this life. His last words were “My love 
to the world.” 

Inez N. McFee. 


WOODROW WILSON 
(1856—1924) 


Weise a wonderful thing it is for a 
boy to have a father who takes a 
real interest in his son! Woodrow Wil- 
son, a Southern lad, delighted to go out 
walking in the country with his father, 
for they had such good times. Mr. Wil- 
son, a minister, had time and ability to 
instruct little Woodrow; he pointed out 
and explained any beautiful or curious 
object. When they sat down beneath 
a tree to rest one of the pair would read 
aloud. Thus Woodrow grew up with 
a keen mind and a love of learning. 
Woodrow’s father thought that any- 
thing worth saying was worth saying 
well and he was very particular about 
his boy’s habits of speaking. If Wood- 
row grew excited in telling an incident, 
and began to stumble and stammer, Mr. 
Wilson would say, “Steady! Wait a min- 
ute! Think what you want to say, then 
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choose the words to say it.’ Soon it be- 
came easy for the lad to use correct, 
clear language, and in after life this 
talent proved of great service. 

At nineteen, Woodrow, to. his great 
satisfaction, went to Princeton Univer- 
sity, where his father had been a stud- 


Woodrow Wilson 


ent. At Princeton he was popular, al- 
though he seemed older than his years. 
Especially in the literary and debating 
societies Wilson shone, and he became 
deeply interested in the study of gov- 
ernment. After his graduation he stud- 
ied law, but this failed to interest him, 
so he entered Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore and at the age of twenty- 
eight secured the high degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

A book which Wilson wrote on gov- 
ernment led to his appointment as pro- 
fessor of political science at Bryn Mawr 
and later at Wesleyan, and in a few 
years he was called to join the faculty 
of his alma mater, Princeton. So well 
did he teach, speak, and write that when 
the president of the university resigned, 
Wilson was asked to take his place. “A 
new age is before us,” he said to the 
students. “We must lead the world.” 
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Wilson considered that a college or 
university existed to produce men and 
patriots, to build up learning and in- 
crease power. It must be a place for 
serious study. For eight years he bent 
his energies to make Princeton into the 
kind of university he desired. He made 
enemies, but that did not matter to him 
if he could raise the beloved “Old Nas- 
sau” to higher standards. 

The time came when he felt that he 
had done all he could for Princeton, and 
he yielded to the men who had been 
urging him to be the Democratic candi- 
date for governor of New Jersey. “A 
scholar in politics,’ said the newspa- 
pers, and they were glad to print his 
remarkable speeches. The whole coun- 
try became interested. When the elec- 
tion was over, Wilson had won. Now 
he had a chance to put into practice 
some of the ideas on government that 
he had discussed in the classroom. 

Hardly had Governor Wilson begun 
his term of service when from many 
parts of the United States came mes- 
sages promising support if he would 
seek the Presidency. “I will not lift a 
finger for that,’ declared Wilson, and 
he kept on working hard as governor, 
but his fine record brought him more 
fame, and at last he was nominated for 
the highest office our nation has to give. 
Against Theodore Roosevelt, Progress- 
ive, and William H. Taft, Republican, 
he gained the election. The scholar had 
reached the White House. 

All men of great mind, when they 
reach high office, feel not their own im- 
portance but the seriousness of the task, 
and this solemn feeling pressed upon 
Wilson as he assumed the Presidency. 
No President was ever busier, but when 
his friends asked him to take a rest he 
smiled and answered, “The Boss won’t 
let me.” The Boss he referred to was 
his conscience, telling him to give every 
bit of his strength to the service of his 
country. ; 

Tremendous problems were about to 
confront the nation and the President. 
The World War began; Europe was a- 
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blaze. Would the United States be 
drawn into the conflict? Wilson hoped 
that this country might keep out of war 
so as to be the peacemaker, but as time 
went on Americans felt more and more 
sympathy with the cause of the Allies 
and resentment toward the Central 
Powers. 

Wilson was elected for a second term, 
but in January 1917, before that term 
began, Germany declared that from then 
on her submarines would sink without 
warning any ship found in the waters 
surrounding the British Isles or France. 


This policy violated the principles of in- _ 


ternational law through disregard of 
the rights of neutral nations and disre- 
gard of human rights. When, despite 
repeated warnings, Germany continued 
to destroy American ships and Amer- 
ican lives, Wilson called upon Congress 
(April 1917) to declare war. “We must 
erush the warlike, high-handed govern- 
ment that now directs Germany,” said 
he, “and make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

Although for a time our troops would 
have to be transported and partly equip- 
ped by the allies, England and France 
begged us to send men as soon as pos- 
sible. Two months later the first of our 
troops sailed, and by the next spring 
hundreds of thousands had crossed the 
ocean. Under General Pershing they 
brought such vigorous support to the 
Allies that the advancing enemy was 
brought to a standstill and then forced 
to retreat. In November 1918 the Ger- 
mans asked for an armistice in the war, 
in preparation for terms of peace. 

From the moment we entered the con- 
flict, Wilson had championed the idea 
that this would be a war to end war. 
From the beginning he looked forward 
to a peace treaty which should really 
insure peace. “There can be no peace 
when there is selfishness,” he said. Dur- 
ing the last year of the war all the Al- 
lied nations had accepted or seemed to 
accept his statement of the “Fourteen 
Points” that needed to be settled. Be- 
ing anxious to secure the best possible 
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peace settlement, Wilson himself went 
as the head of the five peace delegates 
from the United States, sailing for 
France three weeks after the Armistice 
had been signed. No other President 
ever crossed the ocean during his term 
of office, and no other American was ever 
received more enthusiastically by for- 
eign peoples. They saw in him the 
champion of a new order. 

“No peace will last unless we establish 
a League of Nations to settle future 
questions,” was Wilson’s great thought, 
and he persuaded most of the foreign 
statesmen to accept his views. The 
United States asked nothing for itself— 
no indemnity, no territory. The Peace 
Treaty, although it contained unfortu- 
nate and unjust features, did provide for 
a League. Wilson insisted on that. 
Afterward the President came back to 
ask our people to support the completed 
treaty. “It is an experiment for the 
protection of the world,” he said. 

But the treaty had to be ratified by 
the Senate before it would bind the 
United States, and many of the Sena- 
tors, reflecting a strong current of pub- 
lic opinion, held that we should not unite 
with European nations in such an asso- 
ciation. “See what has happened over 
there!” they exclaimed. “Let us have 
no entangling alliances.” In order to 
explain the treaty and the League to the 
people, Wilson undertook a _ coast-to- 
coast speaking trip, but he broke down 
under the strain and never recovered 
his health. 

The Senate rejected this Treaty of 
Versailles, as it was called, and with it 
the idea of the United States’ entering 
the League of nations. In 1921, feeble 
and stooped in body, though undaunted 
in spirit, President Wilson gave up his 
office to his Republican successor, War- 
ren G. Harding. His disappointment 
in the Senate’s action was perhaps 
somewhat less bitter because there were 
many people, though not a majority, 
who ardently supported the League idea. 
The League became a reality, too, its 
permanent home being in Geneva, 
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Switzerland, and whatever of good it 
accomplishes would not have been pos- 
sible without the efforts of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

For nearly three years Mr. Wilson 
lived in retirement in Washington. He 
continued to believe America selfish in 
refusing to enter the League; he con- 
sidered that our great nation had lost a 
splendid chance to help the world. Until 
the day of his death early in 1924, Wil- 
son held to that view. However, the 
successful conference on the limitation 
of armaments which President Harding 
called, as well as the more recent adher- 
ence of the United States to the World 
Court, shows that our country, faced 
by a complicated situation, is really try- 
ing to aid the cause of world peace—a 
cause for which Woodrow Wilson deem- 
ed no sacrifice too great. 

Inez N. McFee. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
(1789-1851) 


AMES FENIMORE COOPER was 
the first American novelist, and, in 
some respects, 


he still remains the 
greatest. His 
works have been 
more widely read, 
translated into 
more languages, 
and published in 
more literary cen- 
ters than those of 
any other writer 
of his country. He 
was the pioneer in 
two of the greatest 
fields of fiction. 
In one of these, the romance of the for- 
est and the prairie, he has no rival. In 
the other, the romance of the sea, he 
has had many followers, but few rivals, 
and no superior. 

Cooper was born at Burlington, New 
Jersey, September 15, 1789, but when 
he was about a year old his parents 
moved to Otsego Lake, New York, where 
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they founded the village of Coopers- 
town. In this region, then on the bor- 
ders of civilization, peopled with Indi- 
ans and adventurers of various nation- 
alities, Cooper spent his childhood. The 
wild scenery and pioneer life here made 
a deep impression upon the boy and 
furnished him later with material for 
his tales of the forest. 

At the age of thirteen Cooper entered 
Yale College and after three years of 
study there he entered the United 
States Navy. This naval experience 
furnished him with accurate knowledge 
from which years later he wrote his 
realistic tales of the sea. 

The Pioneer was the first attempt to 
put into fiction the life of the frontier, 
and the book was a revelation to the 
outside world. It was in this work that 
one of the greatest characters in fic- 
tion, the old backwoodsman, Natty 
Bumpo, the famous Leather Stocking, 
first appeared. He gave his name to a 
series of tales which occupied the au- 
thor about twenty years, but strange to 
say they were not written in regular 
order. To follow the story logically, 
one should read first The Deerslayer, 
next The Last of the Mohicans, followed 
by The Pathfinder, then The Pioneer, 
and last of all, The Prairie, in which the 
death of Leather Stocking occurs. 

The Pilot, featuring many of the 
brilliant exploits of John Paul Jones, 
was the first genuine salt-water novel 
ever written, and to this day it is one 
of the best. Tom Coffin is the only one 
of Cooper’s characters worthy to stand 
beside Leather Stocking. 

Cooper was known all over the world 
as the “American Scott,’ though he 
never received the title with much 
pride. He composed about sixty or sev- 
enty distinct works in all. During the 
first decade of his literary life he pub- 
lished eleven novels, six of them being 
immortal. He considered The Path- 
finder and The Deerslayer his best 
works and many of his critics agree with 
him. 

Inez N. McFee. 


MAPS AS AN AID IN TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY 


I—Beginning the Use of Maps 


ips use of maps in teaching geog-” 


raphy is almost a universal practice. 
The question is: Are teachers making 
the maximum use of maps in their in- 
struction? We shall attempt to indicate 
the important uses of maps, as well as 
the order in which these uses may best 
be presented to pupils, and shail con- 
clude with a typical map study lesson. 

Some teachers fall into the error of 
suspending a map in front of the class 
without giving pupils any previous prep- 
aration whatever. Since a map is a rep- 
resentation of something, it is merely a 
special form of the pictorial art, and 
should be approached from that point of 
view. Therefore, instead of beginning 
with a perplexing representation as a 
whole country, with states, cities, moun- 
tains, rivers, surrounding waters, par- 
allels of latitude, etc., we should intro- 
duce the child to this form of represen- 
tation by something very simple and 
within his comprehension. 

We may begin the work in the fourth 
year with what is generally termed 
“home” geography. The first step is to 
lead the child to understand that we can 
represent places, as a room, on a small 
scale; this lays the foundation for maps 
in general. The teacher having drawn 
a horizontal line on the blackboard, says 
to the pupils: “This is the front of our 
classroom.” She pauses. “Who can 
draw the right side of our classroom?” 
Three different pupils go to the board 


and add the right side, rear, and left, 
thus closing the rectangle. Though at 
this stage of our work we do not seek 
drawing to scale, yet pupils may easily 
be encouraged to heed proportion of 
parts in a general way. 

Relative position and proportion will 
be enforced by having pupils add to the 
rectangle of the classroom some things 
in the room. “Who can show at the 
board Miss Jones’ desk?” Pupil goes 
to board and draws it in the rectangle. 
In turn there follow, “Who can show the 
windows, closet, door?” A very inter- 
esting attempt is for a pupil to show . 
where his seat is. Purposely select the 
corner pupils first, following these with 
those adjacent to them, then a central 
seat, and finally those scattered here 
and. there. This last exercise is an ex- 
cellent device for training pupils to re- 
gard a map as a representation of things, 
placed in their proper relative positions, 
and shown, even though crudely, in true 
proportion. 

The reverse process is now in order; 
namely, to have pupils interpret from a 
representation what is intended. Teach- 
er draws on the board a horizontal line 
stating that it represents the rear of the 
room. She asks a pupil to walk to the 
part of the room represented. She adds 
the left line, and asks another pupil to 
walk to the part of room shown by this 
second line. Other pupils walk to parts 
of room represented by third and fourth 
lines, as these are added. Teacher fol- 
lows this by making a small circle on any 
one of the lines and asking pupil to walk 
to the part of the room indicated by the 
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circle. Follow this with circles in the 
interior of the rectangle. 

With the above work as a foundation, 
no trouble will be found with a repre- 
sentation of the school block and the 
relative position of pupils’ classroom. 

It igs now desirable to introduce the 
words “north,” “south,” “east” and 
“west” in place of “right,” “left,” etc. 
We begin with the idea of the sun’s 
rising in the east and setting in the 
west. As before, make the appeal 
through action, thus: “Pupils, look out 
of the window. Who can point to where 
the sun rises?” (If the first lesson on 
this topic be given at about nine o’clock, 
the conditions will be most favorable.) 
“Pupils, stand; face the east. Who can 
point to where the sun will set this eve- 
ning? Pupils, stand; face the west. 
Note that west is opposite east.” Drill 
with groups and with individuals. 

State that if we stand with our right 
hand to the east, our left hand will al- 
ways be toward the west. Also, in this 
position, we shall be facing north, with 
our backs to the south. “Pupils, stand; 
face so that right hand is east and left 


west. What direction are you facing?” 
(North,) “What is behind you? ” 
(South.) “Face, east, north, south, 


west,” etc. Drill. 

The teacher now draws classroom rec- 
tangle on board. Where was east? She 
marks it on correct line. Where must 
west be? (Opposite.) In turn, mark the 
four directions on four sides, stating 
that we often use N., E., S., and W. in- 
stead of the words. Similar procedure 
with the school street and school plot 
will afford sufficient material for drill 
and test. 


II—Local Maps 


Since the next stage of instruction is 
a study of the child’s own neighborhood, 
village, or city, including the principal 
points of interest and physical features 
such as hills, valleys, rivers, and sur- 
rounding waters, we must proceed to 
show him how these things are repre- 
sented in drawing. 
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It is well to use the blackboard first, 
as heretofore, telling the pupils you will 
draw an outline of the local village. 
Mark E. Pupils mark W., N., and S. 
Teacher draws Main Street. With pu- 
pils’ aid proceed to main thoroughfares, 
parallel and adjacent to Main Street, 
pupils telling where to draw them. 
Draw an important street at right angles 
to Main Street. Pupils tell where others 
will go. Other questions may be: Who 
can show where the school, theatre, 
church, bank, store, bridge, park are lo- 
cated? Who can show where his house 
is? 

Before further classroom study, teach- 
er should take pupils on an excursion to 
observe physical features, in turn, such 
as river, lake, hill, valley, bay, ete. In 
class show conventional way of repre- 
senting these physical features, adding 
to the drawing of the town, any of the 
above physical features. Next, supply 
at the board the boundaries of the town, 
including physical features and _ politi- 
cal subdivisions, as highways, villages, 
towns. 

Having participated in this develop- 
ment of how we represent places on a 
drawing, pupils will now be introduced 
for the first time to a map. It should be 
of the home town and should contain 
only a few important things noted in 
previous study. Emphasize the fact 
that in all maps we so represent the re- 
gion that north is drawn on the upper 
part, east to the right, ete. This may 
be followed with a more detailed map 
of the same region. Such study will af- 
ford pupils opportunity to interpret the 
relative positions of places not yet 
studied. 

Pupils should now be able to answer 
the following questions: Where is east 
marked on the map? West? South? 
North? In what direction (generally) 
does Main Street run? Elm Street, etc? 
What are the boundaries of our town on 
the north, east, south, west? In what 
direction from our school is the bank? 
In walking from the theatre to the 
church in what direction do you go? 
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III—Map Study of Earth as a Whole 


With this beginning of map study, we 
proceed next to a study of the earth as 
a whole, which aims to acquaint the pu- 
pil with the form of the earth, the names 
and relative positions of the continents, 
oceans, principal mountain ranges, is- 
lands, seas, gulfs, bays, and cities. 

To impress upon pupils the correct 
form of the earth, we must begin with 
a globe, which should be in evidence dur- 
ing every lesson. The problem is to lead 
pupils to appreciate that a map is a 
drawing on a flat surface of what is in 
reality a spherical solid. Suspend a 
map of North America. Have a pupil 
stand beside it holding a globe. Show 
that the flat surface of the map is un- 
like the curved surface on the globe. 
Fold a small map about as long as the 
globe around a portion of the globe, and 
then open it to show that a map is like 
a portion of the surface of the globe 
cut off and turned over flat. This must 
be done many, many times to cause a 
permanent association of a _ spherical 
earth with a flat representation of it. 

With proper drill pupils should be 
able to answer such questions as: What 
continent is south of North America; 
west of Asia? In what part of South 
America are the Andes? In what direc- 
tion from Europe are the British Isles? 
What sea is south of Europe? In what 
direction does the Amazon River flow? 
What city is on the western coast of the 
United States? Of course, the extent of 
the information expected depends upon 
the exact course of study followed. 

An acquaintance with a physical map 
can be begun in the fifth year, when pu- 
pils can be shown how to distinguish 
between highlands (generally shown in 
brown) and lowlands (generally shown 
in green). The final distinctions as 
shown by shades of these colors will 
form the next step, when the exact scale 
of heights of mountains and depths of 
lowlands can be explained from the ex- 
cellent scales found on modern maps. 

The next step in advance, which may 
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be begun in the fifth year, is to show 
how we represent zones on maps. These 
facts must first be taught: that some 
parts of the earth are warmer than 
others; that the earth revolves on an 
axis, one end of which we term the North 
Pole, the opposite one being the South 
Pole; that midway between these we 
divide the earth into halves with an 
imaginary circle called the equator; and 
that in general the nearer to the equator 
we go the warmer it becomes, while the 
farther from the equator we go the 
colder it grows, the North and South 
Poles being the extremes of cold. This 


- introduction to axis, poles, and equator 


should never be made in any other way 
than with a revolving globe. 

Now show how we represent these 
ideas in drawing. With a globe held 
before the children begin to represent 
the earth with a circle as the correct 
outline of a globe. To simplify the ini- 
tial steps, inform them that though the 
axis of the globe in the frame may be 


slanting, we shall draw the axis perpen- . 


dicular on our circle. Questions: Show 
me the North Pole; the South Pole. 
Where will the equator go? (Midway, 
at right angles.) 

It is advisable in these first lessons 
on zones to divide the distance from 
equator to poles into halves and quarters. 

Teach the arctic and antarctic circles 
as one quarter of this distance from the 
poles, and the Tropics of Cancer and of 
Capricorn as one quarter from the equa- 
tor. Though not exact, these positions 
are accurate enough and are easily de- 
rived. With the horizontal lines bound- 
ing the zones, we now teach their names 
and locations. Be sure to return to the 
globe to impress the fact that the zones 
extend entirely around the earth and 
are not limited to the half of the earth 
turned for observation. Add to this the 
idea that if a place is north of the equa- 
tor it is said to be in the north latitude, 
and if south of the equator, in south lat- 
itude. Also, we describe location as so 
many degrees or so many miles north 
or south latitude. 
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IV—Teaching of Longitude 


Here is a practical way to introduce 
longitude. The teacher says: “That 
boy sitting in the second row from the 
front, stand.” Since there are six or 
seven on the row, there is hesitation. 

Teacher—Don’t you know whom I 
mean? 

Pupils—No. 

Teacher—The boy sitting in the sec- 
ond row from the front, and third from 
the windows, stand. 

The windows being on the side enable 
the pupils in the second row to decide 
who is wanted. Proceed to the board. 
Draw circle, equator, and a line to rep- 
resent 40 degrees north latitude. The 
number of degrees will of course vary 
with different localities. State that the 
local town is 40 degrees north latitude. 
Ask who can draw a circle to show where 
the town is. Errors will be corrected, 
and fact elicited that any place on that 
line is 40 degrees north, which might 
be the position of hundreds of different 
towns. This will lead to understanding 
that just as in the classroom, so any- 
where on the earth, to locate a place, 
two things must be known; first, how 
far north or south of a given place it is; 
and second, some additional guide as to 
how far from east or west. 

Follow this with the idea of a fixed 
perpendicular line at right angles to 
the equator, which we all agree shall be 
the line from which to measure east and 
west. This leads to the ideas of east 
longitude and west longitude expressed 
in degrees or miles. Return to the 
drawing at the board, adding a perpen- 
dicular line through the poles. Our 
town is 40 degrees north latitude and 
80 degrees west longitude. Draw sev- 
eral perpendiculars to the equator. 
Mark one 0, stating that this will be our 
starting point. The others, equal dis- 
tances apart, are marked 10 degrees 
and 20 degrees respectively. The teach- 
er says, “Our town is 40 degrees north 
latitude and 80 degrees west longitude. 
Who can now show where it is?” Pupil 
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places finger at 40 degrees latitude and 
counts eight lines from 0 degrees west, 
stopping and marking the line 80 de- 
grees west longitude. 

Now return to the globe, to show that 
the line agreed upon as 0 degrees is a 
great circle that runs all around the 
globe through the poles, and at right 
angles to the equator, with other circles 
also running through the poles. 

Follow this with abundant drill work 
at board. Horizontal lines 1, 5, 10 de- 
grees apart, parallel with the equator, 
and perpendicular lines from 0, 1, or 5 
or 10 degrees apart at right angles to 
the equator, will afford the means of 
drilling how to locate a place. 

Employ this device: A ship sends an 
S. O. S. signal with location 20 degrees 
north latitude and 37 degrees west long- 
itude. Locate the ship on the board, ete. 

More definite information may be 
added in the sixth year, including num- 
ber of degrees of a circle; degrees from 
equator to North or to South Pole; ex- 
act degrees from equator to Tropic of 
Cancer, Tropic of Capricorn; exact width 
in degrees of the zones; prime meridian 
of Greenwich; every meridian is 180 
degrees from pole to pole; all meridians 
are great circles; of the parallels of 
latitude, only the equator is a great 
circle. 

With the above knowledge pupils by 
the middle of the sixth year should be 
able to tell from a map: exact latitude, 
longitude, and zone of any place on the 
earth. 


V—Drawing Maps to a Scale 


The idea of drawing maps to scale 
can be begun in the fifth year. The 
teacher tells pupils that room is 15 ft. 


‘long and asks, “If we let one inch stand 


for a foot, how many inches long must 
the drawing be?” Follow this with 
width of 12 ft. shown by 12 in. At 
right corner below drawing at board 
write scale 1 in.—1 ft; also, scale 


| | 
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On the board devise easy scale by way 
of introduction. Sketch map of town to 
scale of one inch to a mile. Send pupil 
to board to measure ‘with ruler and 
learn length and width of town. Pro- 
ceed to state, then to United States, with 
scale of 1 in. to 100 miles, giving length 
of 30 in. and width of 20 in. 

By the sixth year, pupils should know 
how to estimate any distance on a map 
from the scale indicated. 

The power to compare different dis- 
tances may be begun, even in the fourth 
year, without the use of a scale. Ask 
such questions as these: Is Africa 
longer from east to west, or from north 
to south? Is it farther from Chicago 
to New York, or from Chicago to San 
Francisco? Appeal to the judgment is 
made through the eye without exact 
measurement. With a knowledge of 
exact scale, accurate and difficult com- 
parisons may be made. 

Comparative area may also be begun 
very early without exact scale; as, 
Which is larger, Asia or Europe? 
Europe or North America? The Indian 
Ocean or the Atlantic Ocean? United 
States or Mexico, etc? Later, in the 
sixth year, we select a standard, as New 
York State, with an approximate area 
of 50,000 square miles, and invite com- 
parison with other surfaces. 

We must prepare children to avoid 
errors of judgment due to difference of 
scale. To answer the last question, 
show a map containing New York alone 
on a large scale and another map of 
United States adjacent to it on a small- 
er scale. Show how much smaller Texas 
is on the United States map than New 
York on the separate map. Lead to the 
conclusion that you can compare places 
on different maps only if you apply the 
scale used on each map. 

Show how to compare areas by ap- 
proximate ratios; as, How does New 
York State compare in size with Eng- 
land? Consult back of book for area, 
showing England with 50,900 square 
miles, almost the same as New York. 
France? (212,700, more than four times 
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New York State.) Similarly use United 
States, area 3,000,000 square miles. 
Compare with Canada, Brazil, Russia, 
etc. 

In the sixth year, also, pupils should 
be shown how to trace railroad lines 
and steamship routes on maps. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to the importance 
of coast lines indicative of good harbors. 

Invite attention to various cities to 
show how a circle, star, or size of type 
may be employed to indicate capital, 
largest city, and comparative population. 

In order to interpret maps to the best 
advantage, pupils should know what ani- 


“mals and plants are commonly found in 


the different zones, and under what con- 
ditions they thrive. This grouping of 
fauna and flora by climatic conditions 
is of the greatest help to anticipate 
products and industries. 

Of equal importance for a similar 
reason is a knowledge of the factors of 
climate. Pupils should learn how cli- 
mate is influenced by latitude, altitude, 
rainfall, nearness to large bodies of 
water, prevailing winds, and mountain 
ranges. 

The following drill on mountain 
ranges will be found most interesting 
and beneficial. Draw a circle to repre- 
sent the globe, and on it mark the equa- 
tor, and North and South Poles. At 
about 45 degrees north latitude draw a 
horizontal line a few inches long, telling 
pupils it represents a mountain range, 
thus: 


Nf 
A’ 
IV —™ . — I] 
b° 
mW 


Put the following questions in suc- 


cession: What direction do winds (1) 
come from? Character of wind? 
(Cold.) Effect upon A? (Cold.) Ef- 


(None.) Effect of moun- 
(None.) 
(Help keep out cold winds.) 


fect upon B? 
tains upon A with winds (1)? 
Upon B? 
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Effect of mountains upon winds (II and 
IV)? (None.) Kind of winds (III)? 
(South and warm.) Effect of these 
mountains on B when winds (III) blow? 
(No effect.) Upon A? (Keep warm 
winds out. Therefore, make A cooler.) 
Change the line thus: 


I 
| 
von) B <5 
T 


iit 


and proceed as above. Next, shift to 
southern hemisphere. Invite caution. 
Note incorrect answers due to mistaken 
idea that all northerly winds are cold, 
whereas in southern hemisphere north- 
erly winds are warmer, southerly winds 
cooler. This will be found a fascinating 
exercise, and one of the best to train 
reasoning from maps and from geo- 
graphical data. 


VI—Typical Study 


As we have now led the child by nat- 
ural gradations to understand and to 
interpret the details found on most maps, 
let us proceed with a typical study. The 
country will be Brazil, and the treat- 
ment will apply to the second half of the 
sixth year. 

The aim of the teacher is to see how 
much information the class can contrib- 
ute by the skillful use of a map. The 
problem for the pupils may be stated 
thus: Brazil, as we shall see, is one of 
the largest countries of the earth but 
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it is not a very advanced country. Let 
us find out why it is not advanced. 

It will be understood that not every 
question will be answered as put the 
first time. Some questions will need 
restatement, and some will require an- 
swers by the teacher. 

We begin with a large political wall 
map of both hemispheres. In what con- 
tinent is Brazil? Trace Brazil on the 
map. Put your finger along the equator. 
Trace the Tropic of Capricorn. What 
zone is included in all of Brazil from the 
northern boundary to the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn? In what zone is that part of 
Brazil south of the Tropic of Capricorn? 

Let us examine the shape of the coun- 
try. John, hold this ruler in a straight 
line from the eastern tip (Pernambuco) 
to the western tip. Mary, place a ruler 
from the eastern tip to the southern 
end. Henry, place a ruler from the 
western extremity to the southern tip. 
What shape is this called? (Triangle.) 

The next question is the size of Brazil. 
Seventh and eighth year pupils may be 
shown how to compute the approximate 
area of this country by dividing it into 
two triangles, both having the same base 
line; viz., from Pernambuco to the 
western extremity. The altitude of the 
upper triangle is the perpendicular dis- 
tance from the northern extremity of 
Brazil to the base line; the altitude of 
the lower triangle is from the southern 
extremity to the common base line. By 
the aid of the scale, these lines can be 
computed and the formula applied for 
finding the area of triangles. In some 
cases this might be done with sixth year 
pupils, also. If not, direct pupils to 
find the area at back of book; also that 
of United States. Note that Brazil is 
larger. Stress the fact that in spite of 
its greater size, Brazil has less than one 
third the population of the United 
States. We shall find out why very soon. 

Has Brazil any highlands? (Politi- 
cal map shows some along eastern side.) 
What about their climate? (They are 
cooler.) Then let us examine a physi- 
cal map to learn more about Brazil. 


Relief Map of South 


America 


a 
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Teacher suspends physical map in bold 
relief. 

Note that vast green area. What does 
green indicate? (Lowlands.) What 
great river with its tributaries drains 
the northern lowlands? What plateau 
do you find in the interior of Brazil? 
(Matto Grosso.) What river flows from 
this region south? (The Paraguay.) 

What highlands do you find in the 
east? (Brazilian Highlands.) What 
two rivers flow south from this region? 
(The Parana and Uruguay Rivers.) 
What river flows north and east? (The 
San Francisco.) 

In what color are the highlands 
shown? (White.) On the scale what 
altitude is indicated in white? (From 
2000 to 5000 feet.) Note that regions 
of this height will be cooler than the 
lowlands but not much cooler, as the al- 
titude is not very great. 

What other factor affects climate? 
(The winds.) What have you learned 
as to winds in the equatorial region? 
(There are almost no regular winds.) 
What is the region called? (The belt 
of calms.) What winds blow towards 
the equator from the region beyond the 
belt of calms? (The ade winds.) 
What are they called ir the southern 
hemisphere? (The south-east trade 
winds.) Where do they come from? 
(The Atlantic Ocean.) What effect will 
they have upon the eastern coast of 
Brazil as to temperature? (They will 
help make the land cool because they 
are ocean breezes.) What effect upon 
rainfall do you expect from the south- 
east trade winds? (Abundant rain.) 
What effect do you expect towards the 
interior? (The farther west we travel 
inland, the less effect the winds have.) 

With this knowledge of the surface 
and the climate, let us study the plants 
and animals. First let us study the 
Amazon Valley. 

With the aid of the scale estimate the 
length of the Amazon River. Estimate 
the Mississippi River. Check up your 
answers by reference to your geography 
textbook. Which river is longer? 
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In this great valley which lies in the 
Belt of Calms, the rain falls nearly 
every afternoon. If you have abundant 
rainfall, rich soil, and tropical climate, 
what would you expect as to trees and 
plants? (Dense vegetation.) The jun- 
gle of the Amazon and its tributaries 
is most interesting to read about, and 
we shall do so later in our books. 

What do you expect as to number of 
animals? (Vast number because of cli- 
mate and plants.) Can you name any? 
Teacher will obtain or supply answers: 
tiger, jaguar, monkeys of many kinds, 
anteater, tapir, boa constrictor, arma- 
dillo, alligator, parrots and birds of 
every description, insect pests of many 
kinds. 

Savage Indians occupied these jungle 
lands from early times, and when the 
Spanish and Portuguese explorers vis- 
ited South America in the olden days, 
they found it very difficult to penetrate 
the forests. The heat overcame them, 
and the insects and wild beasts made life 
unbearable. Even to this day, few Euro- 
peans have been able to live there. 
Therefore, though the land is vast in 
extent and rich in plants and animals, 
it is very backward in development. 

Do you know one important product 
of this valley? (Rubber.) What does 
it come from? (A tree.) Later we 
shall read about rubber and how it is 
obtained. A few white men act as over- 
seers, but the work of penetrating the 
jungle to tap the trees can be endured 
only by the native Indians. 

A very important bean is obtained 
from another plant. It is used as flav- 
oring for puddings, ice cream, etc. The 
word begins with V. Can you guess it? 
Yes, vanilla. This method of “logical 
guessing,” will produce very good re- 
sults. 

The principal city of this region is 
at the mouth of the Amazon. Name it. 
What do you expect it to export? 

Let us now find out how the people 
live along the coast towards the south- 
east. 

Trace the Tropic of Capricorn. What 
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zone is north of it? South of it? Es- 
timate by the scale the length of the 
coast line in the South Temperate Zone. 
(It is about 1,000 miles.) So you see a 
considerable part of Brazil is in the 
South Temperate Zone. 

Let us first consider the part in the 
Torrid Zone. Because of the rich soil 
along the coast, and on the slopes of the 
highlands, and because of the abundant 
rainfall from the south-east trade winds, 
we may expect excellent crops. What 
products generally grow in the Torrid 
Zone? (Cotton, cocoa, sugar cane, to- 
bacco, rice, also coffee.) Yes, all these 


are raised, but the principal product is * 


coffee. This is so important a product 
of Brazil that we shall read about it 
later. Let us note that coffee grows best 
not on the hot coastal plains but on the 
temperate slopes of the highlands. 

What large city do you find on the 
mountain slopes? (Sao Paulo.) This 
is the coffee center, and Santos is a 
coffee port. The capital, Rio de Janeiro, 
near by, also exports considerable coffee. 

Locate another seaport. (Bahia. 
Also Pernambuco, which is the chief 
city for the export of cotton and sugar.) 

If we travel inland toward the moun- 
tains, what mineral products might we 
find? Coal and iron are mined, as well 
as gold, while diamonds are obtained in 
large quantities. 

Let us proceed southward beyond the 
Tropic of Capricorn. Since we are now 
in the South Temperate Zone what 
agricultural products might we expect 
along the coast where the soil is good, 
and the rainfall plentiful? (Wheat, 
corn, garden vegetables and fruits, as 
pears, peaches, and apples.) Inland on 
the slopes where the climate is cooler 
and the rainfall not too plentiful, what 
igs the principal product of the soil? 
(Grass.) What industry does this sug- 
gest? (Grazing.) Yes, and in this 
region many cows and horses are raised. 

What do you think of the coast line 
of Brazil? (Rather regular.) What 
does this signify as to harbors? (We 
should not expect many good harbors 
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and seaports.) True, but Rio is on one 
of the finest harbors in the world; other- 
wise the seacoast is not favorable for 
harbors. 

From the products named so far, 
what do you think Brazil exports to us? 
(Rubber, coffee, bananas, cocoa, vanilla, 
diamonds.) What are the principal in- 
dustries of Brazil? (Farming, grazing, 
mining, commerce.) 

What things do you think the people 
need from us? (Manufactured arti- 
cles.) What do the farmers need? 
(Farming implements, tractors, reapers, 
cutlery, clothing, machinery of all kinds, 
automobiles, etc.) 

Note the red lines on land. What do 
they indicate? (Railroads.) |Where 
do we find are the largest number of 
these? (Near the eastern coast.) Why 
not in the Amazon Valley? (Men can- 
not penetrate the jungle to lay tracks.) 

What do the red lines on the ocean 
indicate? (Steamship lines.) What 
cities of Brazil are connected by steam- 
ship lines? What parts of Africa are 
connected with Brazil? What parts of 
Europe? What cities of the United 
States? 

Compare the distance between New 
York and London with that between 
Pernambuco and London. From early 
times the European settlers found it 
easier to settle and trade with the Unit- 
ed States rather than with Brazil. 
There are two reasons for this; first, 
because the distance is shorter, and sec- 
ond, because the voyage to Brazil meant 
great suffering from the tropical heat. 

In addition to these explanations, can 
you now add other reasons why large 
parts of Brazil have not been settled 
by white men? First, the whole region 
of the Amazon is too hot. Second, so 
much of the region is jungle or swamp. 
Third, there are too many wild animals. 
Iourth, the insects are too numerous 
and harmful. So now you have found 
answers to our original problem,—why 
Brazil with an area greater than the 
United States has less than one third 
as many people.—Albert C. Lisson. 
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SUGAR 


ip you ever think how much we de- 

pend upon sugar to make our food 
taste good? Just think how much of it 
you eat in a single meal. Most of us 
like sugar on our breakfast food; coffee 
would not taste right to many people 
without it; syrup is chiefly sugar; even 
the ham we eat is often preserved in 
sugar. We not only use it to make our 
food taste better, but it is also used for 
preserving meat, fish, and fruits. 

Where do we get all this sugar? It 
is found in a great many flowers and in 
the juices of plants. There are only a 
few plants that have enough in them to 
pay for the work of getting it out. 
Chief among these are the sugar cane 
and sugar beet. In the United States 
we have the maple trees, and in India 
the date palms, from: which a kind of 
sugar is obtained. 


Cane Sugar 


Sugar cane is the oldest and most 
widely used of all these plants. It was 
first known in India and Arabia, then 
taken to Egypt, and finally to Spain. 
From Europe it gradually spread to the 
West Indies, America, and other coun- 
tries. It grows in all hot climates. In 
our own country it is raised in Lou- 
isiana and other Gulf States. Cuba, In- 
dia, Java, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico are other great 
producers of sugar cane. 

Sugar cane is a kind of grass which 
grows in stalks from eight to fifteen 
feet high. These stalks are divided into 
joints, long slender leaves growing from 
each joint. The blossom is at the top. 
The stem is filled with a sweet juice, 
the sweetest being in the lower part of 
the cane. It is a perennial plant; that 
is, it comes up year after year from 
the root. Young canes yield the best 
juice, so at periods of from six to ten 
years, a new plantation is made. 

New plants are started from old 
stalks, which are cut into two-foot 
lengths and laid in the ground. The 
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cane ripens once a year in this country, 
but in some climates it takes two years. 

It is cut in March. The stalks are 
cut down close to the ground and ali 
leaves removed. It is then carried to 
the mill, where it is passed between 
heavy rollers to crush out the juice. 
The crushed stalks are used for fuel. 

There are several different ways of 
getting the sugar from the juice. It 
is done more quickly and in a better way 
now than in earlier times. It must al- 
ways be strained and boiled, and a little 
lime put in to make it clear. It is 
then run through a filter to take out all 
impurities. After that it is boiled un- 
til it begins to form into crystals. 

A few years ago, it was, at this stage, 
run into hogsheads having holes in the 
bottom. These hogsheads stood over 
vats into which it dripped, leaving the 
crystals in the hogsheads. These crys- 
tals were the sugar, the drippings were 
molasses. 

Now all the big sugar mills separate 
the sugar from the molasses by ma- 
chinery. When separated, it is a dark 
brown color, and is called raw sugar. 
The raw sugar is sent to e refinery, 
where it goes through more boiling and 
filtering until at last it comes out a pure 
white. This is granulated sugar. Cube 
sugar is made by pressing moistened 
granulated sugar into molds, or by run- 
ning the sugar, after it has been boiled, 
into molds 14 inches long, 8 inches wide, 
Y% inch thick, and cutting it into lumps. 
Powdered sugar is made by grinding 
the best grades of granulated sugar and 
sifting the powder through silk bolting 
cloth. Brown sugar is the poorer grade 
of sugar made from molasses. 


Beet Sugar 


During the past century it was dis- 
covered that certain kinds of beets con- 
tained much sugar. Now almost half 
the sugar used is made from these sugar 
beets, as they are called. They are 
raised in many different countries, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
leading. The principal sugar beet states 
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are Colorado, California, Utah, and Mich- 
igan. 

The seeds are planted in large fields 
in early spring, and in about five 
months the beets are ready for har- 
vesting. In gathering them, they are 
loosened from the earth by a machine. 
The tops are cut off before they are 
taken from the field. When not taken 
directly to the factory, the beets are 
piled up and covered with these tops. 
If left until late in the fall, a layer of 
earth is thrown over them. 

When they reach the factory they 
must first be washed thoroughly. They 
are then sliced into V-shaped pieces, 
which are carried at once to the “diffu- 
sion battery,’”’ made up of a number of 
tanks. Very hot water is run through 
the tanks over the beets. This takes out 
the juice better than by crushing. The 
pulp is used to feed stock; the juice that 
is left contains the sugar, together with 
a number of other things. 

It is mixed with lime and boiled, then 
filtered. This is done several times. 
After being taken through several other 
processes, it goes to the mixer. It is 
now a mass of molasses and sugar. It 
is then subjected to sulphur fumes, 
which remove more impurities, passing 
through cloth filters into huge copper 
cylinders called “vacuum pans.” Here 
the sugar gathers into crystals. These 
are removed by the centrifugal drier, 
the last moisture driven out; the sugar 
is then graded for size, weighed, packed, 
and shipped. 

The molasses thrown off in beet sugar 
making is not palatable as a food, so it 
is boiled. again and more sugar taken 
from it. From the molasses remaining, 
cattle feed and potash are obtained. 


Maple Sugar 


The Indians taught the white people 
how to draw the sugar water, or sap, 
from the maple trees and make sugar 
of it. Ever since then our people have 
made maple syrup and maple sugar every 
spring. 

The tree from which the sugar is ob- 
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tained is the hard maple. It grows only 
in America, more in the eastern than 
in the western part. Vermont produces 
the most. The hard maple is a beauti- 
ful tree, often growing to a height of 
almost a hundred feet. Maple groves 
vary in size, from a small grove of two 
or three hundred trees, to a large one 
containing three thousand. 

Early in the spring, when the sap be- 
gins to flow in all trees, the sugar season 
begins. The farmer goes about boring 
holes from “one to three feet from the 
ground in the trunks of the maple trees. 
Immediately the sap runs out. He puts 
a spout into the hole he has made, and 
hangs a bucket on it. It takes all day 
in a good season to fill a bucket. Men 
may be seen going from tree to tree with 
a sort of yoke over their shoulders. On 
these yokes are large buckets, in which 
they gather the sap. 

In early times farmers built fires out 
of doors, and boiled the sap over them 
in large kettles. Better methods, how- 
ever, were found from time to time. 
First, the kettles were replaced by shal- 
low pans in arches of stone. Then other 
improvements were made until now in 
all large sugar camps is found a sugar- 
house in which an evaporator is used. 
The sap flows into one end of this and 
comes out syrup at the other. 

Maple sugar making is profitable, as 
the season comes just at a time when 
there is nothing else to claim the farm- 
er’s time. In some parts of the United 
States, it forms an important industry. 


Suggested Work for Pupils 


Divide the class into groups, each with 
a leader. Assign each group a topic on 
which they are to report to the class. 
Suggested topics to be reported on are: 
sources of supply; countries producing; 
kinds; culture of sugar cane and sugar 
beets; manufacture—milling, refining, 
commercial distribution. Correspond 
with pupils in same grade, in a school 
situated in some cane-producing region; 
in some beet-producing region. 

Eva Mayne. 
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FILIPINO FRIENDS 


OBE Bates, do come,” my broth- 
er Bob urged. “We must go back 

to the inn. You know that the storm 

signals are out from Manila.” 

“Just wait until this boy comes down 
from the tree,” I coaxed. “He might 
give us a drink of coconut milk.” 

So we stood watching the brown Fili- 
pino lad climb like a monkey up the 
smooth trunk of the coconut palm to 
the cluster of nuts and plumelike leaves 
at the top. After he had chopped free 
a few nuts, he started to descend the 
tree, 

“See, he is coming—” I began. 
sentence, however, was never finished, 
for at that~moment the great coconut 
palms began to sway and toss and a 
roaring wind nearly took us off our feet. 

We made our way back to the road, 
the wind growing wilder every moment. 
Blinded by the whirling dust we became 
separated. Now I knew that we had 
been foolish to wander so far from our 
inn on the outskirts of the town of 
Albay. 

On the steamer on our way to the 
Philippines, we had heard many stories 
of typhoons. Perhaps this really was 
one of those terrific baguios that we 
were told sweep in from the China Sea 
over the Island of Luzon and last some- 
times for two or three days. 

I confess that I felt very small and 
frightened in spite of my twelve years. 
Suddenly I heard a human voice. How 
glad I was! 

“Lie down flat,” someone said, in 
what sounded like a whisper, but must 
have been a shout. I made out the form 
of the Filipino lad wriggling along face 
downward. 

As quickly as I could, I obeyed. I 
heard my companion whisper, “Do not 
be afraid. My house is near.” 

Crawling along as best I could in the 
wind and the driving rain, it seemed 
ages before I felt myself being lifted, 
a dripping, breathless bundle, up a steep 
flight of bamboo steps and into a room 
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filled with brown-skinned people, all 
looking very much frightened. 

Their mournful, wailing chant stopped 
as we entered. Afterwards I found out 
that they were praying for the storm 
to pass by. 

“Maria, get some dry clothes for the 
little American lady,” my rescuer said 
in English to a girl of about my own 
size. She and her kindly faced mother 


took me into the next room and helped 
me off with my soaked garments. 
When we stepped out again, except 
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for my chestnut curls and red cheeks 
and Maria’s straight coarse black hair 
and brown skin, you could scarcely have 
told us apart. We both wore short- 
waisted dresses of a very fine wiry mus- 
lin woven in a pretty pattern, with 
chemisettes, very wide loose sleeves, and 
V-shaped collars fastened at the waist. 
The collar of “my” dress was decorated 
with a little painted scene of Mayon Vol- 
cano. Maria’s was plain. (She had lent 
me her best dress, one which she had 
painted herself and wore only at a 
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fiesta, which is a feast day.) Over our 
long trailing skirts we wore a square of 
black cloth, falling open in front. On 
our feet were high-heeled wooden shoes, 
kept in place by a strap over the toe. 

José, the boy who had brought me to 
his home and who spoke very good Eng- 
lish because he had been taught by an 
American teacher at school, told me 
that there were several houses on the 
way where Bob might have found shel- 
ter. This storm was not a real baguio, 
and, as soon as they could, he and his 
father would go out to look for Bob and 
send word of my safety to Mother and 
Father at the inn. 

There was nothing to do but to try 
not to worry. So I smiled at Maria and 
Pablo, her soft-eyed little brother, who 
was dressed in a clean pink shirt worn 
outside his short white trousers. They 
smiled back, although they trembled as 
the house shook in the storm. Once 
during a baguio, Maria told me, the 
palmleaf roof of their house had been 
lifted completely off. 

It was the first time that I had been 
inside a native Filipino house, although 
we had often, in passing, looked through 
the big sliding windows that in fair 
weather are kept open to catch every 
possible breath of coolness in this hot 
country. I could see now that the win- 
dow panes were not of glass, but of 
shells, about three inches square and 
were fitted into frames. Everything 
about the sala, the main room, was bam- 
boo—chairs, tables, walls, ceiling—ex- 
cept the floor, and that was made of dark 
red hard wood, very smooth and shiny. 

“Pablo. polishes eet every day with 
banana skins,” said Maria as she saw 
me gazing down at the floor. 

When Maria’s mother called, I fol- 
lowed the Filipino girl into what was 
evidently the kitchen. In one corner, 
on a platform of packed earth, about 
four feet above the floor, a little fire of 
short sticks was burning between two 
stones. Over this hearth a pot bubbled. 
The smoke must have gone out through 
the cracks of the house because there 
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was no chimney through which it could 
be carried off. 

Maria, though still trembling when 
a particularly wild gust of wind shook 
the house, took the broom and began to 
sweep the scattered crumbs down the 
chinks in the bamboo floor. 

“Dee chickens weel eat dem,” she said. 

(She could not pronounce “th” nor short 
“i.”) Noticing that I looked surprised, 
she went on, “Dey leevy down below, and 
also our peegs.” 
‘’ Maria and J] found it very easy to get 
acquainted, perhaps because we both 
live under the same flag. I told her 
how I help my mother about the house 
when we are at home; and she told me 
how she helps her mother. 

Every morning Maria goes down to 
the storeroom under the house for a 
bundle of rice. She spreads it on a 
petate (mat) in the yard and separates 
the rice from the stalk by stepping out 
of her chinelas (slippers) and treading 
on the rice. Then she tosses handfuls 
of the grain into a tray, leaving it there 
until the chaff has blown away. 

“My fader grows enough rice for us 
to eat,” Maria announced proudly. “He 
owns the coconut grove behind the 
house, too.” 

As she chattered away my _ eyes 
strayed to a little square room off the 
kitchen which held nothing but a big 
tin can with holes in the bottom. It 
hung from the bamboo rafter by a rope. 

“What is that?’ I could not help 
asking; and how surprised I was to 
learn that the can was a shower bath! 

Every morning when she comes in 
from school at half-past ten, Maria said, 
she fills the can with water, pulls it up 
to the ceiling, and stands under the 
shower. The water runs down through 
the cracks in the floor and makes a cool 
place for the pigs to lie. 

After her bath Maria takes a siesta 
(nap), for school does not begin again 
until half-past two. 

Presently Maria’s mother called us 
to supper. There was fish stew in a 
black clay bowl, a hash of vegetables 
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with pork cut in strips, and beside’ each 
plate a big dish of rice boiled very dry, 
to be eaten with the meal as we eat 
bread. There were also plenty of 
bananas. 

During the meal José and his father 
talked about the damage the storm prob- 
ably had done to their rice fields, that 
they had planted with so much care. 
Every little rice plant had been planted 
separately, six months before, and would 
be ready for harvest next month. 

The abaca (hemp) would probably 
be damaged also. They had _ several 
acres of these big leafy plants, growing 
more than twice my height, José told 
me. They sell most of their crop to a 
shipper who sends it to Manila. — 

“We use the rope on our farm. The 
heavy cables used on shipboard are 
made of abaca,’”’ he explained to me. 

“Our dresses are made of eet, too,” 
Maria broke in. “My grandmuder 
weaves eet into pinalpog on her loom, 
and she makes sinamay for 
Pablo’s trousers. When she 
weaves a silk thread in eet, 
like your collar, eet is just.” 

The wind had gone down 
so much by this time that 
José and his father har- 
nessed the pony to the car- 
romata (two-wheeled cart) 
to go to the inn. As it was 
still raining very heavily, 
they insisted on my spend- 
ing the night with them. 

The family were very kind 
and did their best to keep 
me from feeling anxious. 

Little Pablo showed me a 
big bamboo pole twice as 
tall as he in which he car- 
ried water from the creek. 
He told me that he tilted it 
when he wanted a drink. 

“T ride the carabao when 
we harvest the rice,”’ boasted 
Francisco. 

“Aren’t you afraid of his 
big horns?” I asked. We 
had seen a great many of 
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the huge, ugly looking creatures hauling 
heavy loads of abaca since we had come 
to the Island of Luzon. 

“No, our carabaos are good,” he de- 
clared? 

Then he explained that if a carabao 
(water buffalo) is allowed to get into 
the water or mud for a few hours every 
day, he, with one Filipino, can do as 
much work in the rice fields as ten Chi- 
namen. If the water buffalo is worked 
too hard and kept out of the water, 
he goes mad and is very dangerous. 

José and his father had not come 
back when Maria’s mother sent us all 
I was sure that I was far too 
worried to sleep a wink under the mos- 
quito netting in my bamboo bed, but be- 
fore I knew it the morning sunshine was 
streaming through the window. 

Soon Maria brought my _ clothes, 
which she had ironed for me on a mat 
laid before her on the floor. I knew 


from the expression of her gentle dark 
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eyes that she nad bad news for me. Bob 
had not been found. 

I am afraid I was not a very polite 
guest; I was in such a hurry to get back 
to the inn. I could scarcely wait for 
Francisco to harness the pony to the 
two-wheeled carromata. 

I scarcely looked when they pointed 
out the lane to their grandmother’s cot- 
tage. She lived all alone and did weav- 
ing for a living. On the way back they 
would stop to see if the storm had dam- 
aged her roof. 

At last we drove up to the inn and 
I rushed into Mother’s outstretched 
arms. Alas, there was no news of Bob! 

“Your father and a party from the 
inn are out searching. It is still very 
early in the morning,’ said Mother. 

As soon as Francisco and Maria had 
gone I wanted to set. off with Mother 
on a search party of our own, but she 
persuaded me to wait until we had 
some message from Father. 

I was getting very impatient when 
a carromata dashed up and who should 
step out of it but my Filipino friends, 
Maria and Francisco, and—my big 
brother, Bob! 

When we were calm enough to talk, 
Bob told us that the wind had flung 
him into a clump of bamboos in such a 
way that he had twisted his ankle. He 
had managed to crawl along to the 
nearest house where a kind Filipino 
woman, a weaver, had taken him in and 
cared for him. There it was that my 
two young friends had found him when 
they went to call on their grandmother. 

Rebecca Deming Moore. 


Questions for Pupils 


1. Tell all you can about the trees on 
which coconuts grow. 

2. Describe the dress of a Filipino 
girl. 

3. Describe the rooms of a native Fili- 
pino house. 

4, What are some of the crops raised 
in the Philippine Islands? 


5. What is a carabao? <A carromata? 
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THE STORY OF AH CHANG 


ae CHANG is a Chinese boy. He 

thinks no country in the world is as 
good as his, and he will tell you that 
the Chinese call it the “Flowery King- 
dom” and the “Celestial Empire.” Al- 
most all his customs, you will find, are 
the opposite of ours. 

We in America think a great deal of 
little girls, but in China, people care 
very little for them. When a man gives 
the number of his children, he never 
counts his daughters. Indeed, among 
the poorer classes, baby girls are some- 
times put to death, for they are gener- 
ally very unwelcome in a family. Ah 
Chang has one little sister, Wing Ti. 
As she is the only girl in the house, the 
family pet her a great deal, for since 
there are eight boys, the parents do not 
mind having one daughter. 

Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing about Wing Ti. She is now seven 
years old, and she cries a great deal 
about her feet. Until she was six she 
ran about freely, but when she reached 
that age her feet were tightly band- 
aged. And they will be kept bandaged; 
with the little toes under the great toe, 
until the bones are broken and the feet 
can grow no more. Of course the band- | 
ages hurt Wing Ti dreadfully; but, 
when she is older, she will not mind the 
pain for her feet will be greatly ad- 
mired. In China, people consider that 
a lady’s foot should not be more than 
three or four inches long. 

When she is grown up, Wing Ti can 
not walk very well; she can only toddle 
about. But Chinese ladies are not ex- 
pected to walk much. Some of the Chi- 
nese girls, however, especially those in 
the “treaty ports” no longer bind their 
feet, but a large number of them still 
do in spite of an “Anti-Foot-Binding 
League” which was formed to prevent 
the practice. 

If Wing Ti were the daughter of a 
poor man she would have to do many 
things. She might embroider, or cut 
paper flowers, or braid straw, or make 
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toys for the merchants. She would have 
to cook, and sew, and spin, and take 
care of the younger children. But as 
she is not poor she will not learn to do 
any of these things. As soon as she.is 
old enough to be married she will be- 
come the wife of a rich man. Then she 
will spend most of her time sitting on 
the great oven bed in her room, looking 
at her silk quilts and fine dresses. Once 
in a while—not often—she may pay a 
visit to some friend, but Chinese ladies 
do not go about much, for in China the 
best woman is thought to -be the one 
who stays always at home. 

In China, girls do not receive much 
schooling as do boys. Some parents 
who have become Christians send their 
daughters to the mission schools, but, 
commonly, it is only the boys who are 
given an education. As Wing Ti’s fa- 
ther is wealthy, he hires a teacher for 
her and she studies and recites her les- 
sons at home. Ah Chang, however, 
goes to school. 

The schoolroom in the school that he 
attends, contains a chair and table for 
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the teacher. Each boy has a wooden 
bench, a book, an ink-stone and stick of 
ink, a cup of water, a camel’s hair 
brush, and some sheets of paper. The 
book he studies is called “The Book of 
the Hundred Family Names.” It is 
merely a list of surnames used in China 
and is written in rhyme. When Ah 
Chang first entered school he learned 
his lessons from the “Three Character 
Classics” which taught him to honor 
lis parents, worship his ancestors, rev- 
erence the Emperor, and to seek good 
company and shun evil habits. Later 
on, the teacher will give him the “Com- 


‘plete Collection of Family Jewels.” 


This volume will show him how to be- 
come a thorough scholar. 

On the teacher’s table is a figure of 
Confucius, a wise man who lived many, 
many centuries ago, whom the Chinese 
deeply reverence. Whenever Ah Chang 
enters or leaves the schoolroom he must 
do homage to this figure and also to 
the teacher. 

Every day Ah Chang must learn a 
certain portion of his book by heart. 


Chinese Boys at School 
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He studies by shouting each name aloud 
at the top of his voice. If he were to 
stop shouting, the teacher would con- 
sider him idle and would switch him 
with his bamboo. He never calls up 
classes as American teachers do. When 
the pupils have learned their task, they 
march up to him, hand him the book, 
turn their backs upon him, and recite 
the lesson. 

Ah Chang does not write with a pen 
as you do but with the camel’s hair 
brush. The Chinese language has no 
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alphabet, but it has thousands of char- 
acters, and each day he must learn to 
write one or more of these. He writes 
them in columns from the top of the 
page to the bottom, and from right to 
left. What you would call the last page 
of your book he calls the first page of 
his. You may think he reads his books 
backwards, but he does not. 

His home is as different from yours 
as is his school. The house contains 
many apartments built around a sort of 
court. As there is no way of heating 
them, he must keep warm in winter by 
wrapping himself in furs and thick 
garments. 

There are only a few pieces of furni- 
ture in Ah Chang’s home, for the Chi- 
nese do not fill their houses with furni- 
ture as we Americans do, but they have 
as many chairs and tables as they feel 
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the need of, and often rich families 
own beautiful paintings, bronzes, and 
porcelains which are exhibited on festi- 
val occasions. In every home appears 
what is called the ancestral tablet. It 
is a piece of wood, painted red, with an 
inscription in gilt characters upon its 
face. It is enclosed in a sort of shrine, 
and every day all the family worship 
before it. 

The Chinese, except those who have 
become Christians, believe that the 
spirits of their dead ancestors hover 
near their homes and 
graves, and that they 
have power to work 
either good or evil. 
They therefore visit 
the tombs twice each 
year, and offer to the 
Sprites aM: aimee erICes 
cake, wine, and silk. 
They also burn imita- 
tion money, thinking 
that the dead can use 
all these things in the 
spirit world. If they 
make these offerings, 
they feel sure their 
ancestors’ spirits will 
not harm them. 

You would find the food that Ah 
Chang eats different from that eaten in 
America. Except in western China rice 
is the principal food and their drink is 
tea. They have very many dishes, al- 
so, that seem strange to us. They are 
very fond of sweetmeats, and begin din- 
ner with the dessert. They like candied 
nuts and fruits, preserved ginger, and 
lotus seeds stewed in syrup. One of 
their favorite delicacies is bird’s nest 
soup. They also consider sharks’ fins 
and sheep’s eyes extremely nice, and 
eggs that have been kept several years 
under ground they think are delicious. 
The common people eat many kinds of 
raw vegetables, and meat when they 
can afford to buy it. The very poor 
rarely have anything better than rice, 
or strips of flour paste boiled in water, 
with, perhaps, a bit of cabbage. If now 
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and then they get a few dried water- 
melon seeds to nibble after they have 
eaten their rice, they are quite happy. 

If we should eat dinner with Ah 
Chang at his home we should find -no 
knives and forks with which to eat, but 
should have to use chopsticks instead; 
and in place of plates, we should have 
deep saucers which stand on little ped- 
estals. We should be given, also, large 
spoons with round bowls, and very 
dainty and beautiful teacups. 

Our food would be brought to us in 
bowls and each person would be ex- 
pected to help himself with his own 


spoon and chopsticks to the food served * 


in bowls. 

If you could waik with Ah Chang 
through the streets of any one of the 
Chinese cities, you would be delighted 
with the sights that would meet your 
eyes. The streets are narrow and 
crowded with all sorts of people. On 
every side you would see men selling 
soup, fish, cakes, tea, and sweetmeats. 
If you were not hungry you could 
amuse yourself with all sorts of peep- 
shows and puppet shows. 

Flower and fruit sellers are every- 
where. There are doctors and scribes 
who will write a letter for you, and for- 
tune tellers, and image sellers, and toy 
dealers. The streets, too, swarm with 
beggars, jugglers, and barbers who 
shave and dress not only the head and 
chin but the eyelids and eyebrows, also. 

You would surely wish to purchase 
some of the beautiful porcelain dishes 
you would see, or the lovely lanterns 
shaped like frogs, birds, and pagodas; 
or the delicately carved objects of 
ivory; or the fish-shaped kites; or the 
queer toys of clay and paper. 

Ah Chang would tell you that the 
Chinese think the tight clothing Ameri- 
cans wear very queer; they like to dress 
in loose flowing robes. They also carry 
fans and umbrellas in the street, and 
wonder how we get along without them. 

Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing about Ah Chang’s sports. He 
does not enjoy rough sports like foot- 


_ give each child two sheets. 
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ball and golf but he does play ball and 
fly kites. Much, however, of what you 
call fun he would think hard work and 
after visiting him for a time you would 
be glad to return to America. 


A TIME CHART 


ie chart (see page 152) is easily 
prepared either with a mimeograph 
or carbon paper, may be drawn to any 
scale, and could be reproduced by the 
child himself with very little effort. 

The most effective way to use it is to 
Have him 
cut out the inner circle of one of the 
sheets and place it on the other so that 
the centers coincide. If the two sheets 
are fastened together with a thumb 
tack passed through the center from 
the under side, the relative positions 
will remain unchanged and there will 
be little chance of scratching the desk. 
A large one for the teacher may be 
drawn upon a board, and the inner cir- 
cle, which represents the earth, may be ~ 
made of heavy cardboard and fastened 
to the board by a nail or thumb tack. 

As the chart is drawn, from the 
standpoint of New York, noon is near- 
est the pupil, forenoon is at the left, 
and afternoon at the right; that is, he 
occupies the position of the sun as the 
earth revolves before him in a direction 
opposite to that followed by the hands 
of a clock. 

The points placed upon the chart 
have been selected as important ones, 
about an hour apart, though exact ac- 
curacy of longitude has not been at- 
tempted. The relative position of these 
places is soon learned through use, and, 
of course, determines the time at any 
place due north or south of them. Since 
they are distributed over the entire 
land mass of the earth, the time at any 
spot on the earth can be estimated with- 
in half an hour from one of those given 

Younger children take pleasure in re- 
volving the dise and finding what the 
boys and girls are doing in the various 
places named. If the space on the outer 
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or clock rim is shaded between six at 
night and six in the morning, including 
midnight, there will be less chance of 
confusion. 

For more advanced pupils the chart 
makes clear the necessity of an inter- 
national date line. They will readily 
see that if they could travel instantly to 
Singapore by way of London and Bom- 
bay they would reach there at midnight 
“last night,” whereas if they went by 
way of San Francisco and Manila they 
would reach there at midnight “to- 
night.” The disadvantages of various 
places suggested as possible sites for 
the “dropping” or “adding” of a day 
will bring out the reasons for the selec- 
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tion of the position of the international 
date line. 

If lines are drawn to the center, the 
center being named the north or south 
pole and the lines named meridians and 
numbered by aid of the globe, the trans- 
ition from observed to mathematically- 
determined time differences will be 
easy. 

It will be observed that the chart 
aims to teach facts rather than theo- 
ries, but frequent use of the chart will 
effect such familiarity with the facts 
that the likelihood of the theory’s being 
comprehended when presented will be 
greatly increased. 

W. H. Smith. 
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STORY PLAYS 
The Lumber Camp 


1. Driving the sleds to the woods. . 
- Stand! 


Ready—go! One row at a time 
gallops around the room to seats. Hold 
reins tightly and gallop lightly on toes. 

2. Panting horses. Breathe—in! 
Breathe—out! Again—one! Two! 

38. The driver warming his hands. 
One! The driver with swing motion 
crosses arms in front and slaps shoul- 
ders. Two! He uncrosses arms and 
claps hands at sides. Again—one! Two! 
Keep it up—go! Stop! 

4. Chopping wood. Hands and feet 
in position-place! Use this time: 
two——go! Stop! Position! The left 
foot is placed obliquely forward two 
lengths; the fists are raised to the right 
shoulder as if grasping the handle of 
an ax. At the command “Go!” the 
trunk is bent forward from the hips; 
the knees remain straight, while the 
arms are flung forward and downward 
as in the act of wood chopping. 

On the return movement the arms are 
brought to the right shoulder. The 
movement should be repeated an equal 
number of times on the left side. 

5. Sawing. Two rows face each 
other, join hands with right above left, 
right foot placed forward—one! Pupils 
in first row bend arms while pupils in 
second row extend arms—two! The re- 
verse occurs. Keep it up—go! Stop! 

6. Gathering small logs. Down! Up! 
Stoop, gather a small log. Up! Place 
it for wood pile. Again—one! Two! 
Ready—go! Stop! Lay the logs very 


one, 


straight so that we can tell when we 
have a cord of wood. 

7. Jumping logs on the river. 
—go! One row after another runs a- 
round the room. The run should be 
slow and more of a leap from one foot 
to the other, in imitation of the jump 
from one log to the other. 

8. Getting the feet warm. Jumping 
on the toes. Ready—go! Stop! Hight 
light jumps on the toes are taken. 

9. Smelling the dinner. Breathe—in! 
Breathe—out! Again—one! Two! 

Lydia Clark. 


Ready 


A Valentine Party 


1. We shall have a party in the school- 
room, and make heart-shaped valentines 
for all our schoolmates. 

All stand in the aisles beside the 
desks. Make heart-shaped valentines 
by raising the arms sidewise upward, 
arms slightly curved and fingers meet- 
ing overhead. Repeat until each has 
ten valentines to give away. 

This is good arm stretching exercise. 
Teach the children to stand with their 
weight on the balls of the feet and to 
hold the chests high. Count “One—two” 
for the exercise. 

2. After our valentines are made we 
run softly out to our friends’ homes and 
place them under the doors. 

All run on toes around the room, one 
row after another, until all are in a big 
circle. At the teacher’s signal all stop 
running, and at the count stoop and 
place a valentine under the door. 

Repeat until ten valentines are de- 
livered. This is a deep knee bending 
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exercise which should be given in each 
lesson. The best form is obtained in 
this exercise by counting four. On 
“One” rise on toes, on “Two,” bend 
knees outward, on “Three” rise on toes, 
on “Four” lower heels. 

3. After all the valentines are slipped 
under the doors secretly so that none 
shall know who left them, we return to 
the schoolroom for some appropriate 
games. 

All run lightly around the room to 
seats. 

The valentine party of course will be 
used only just before and on Valentine 
Day. During the remainder of the 
month the teacher will in her own way 
tell the stories of Washington and Lin- 
coln, bringing out the lessons she wants 
to impress. 

Bertha L. Swope. 


Snow Men 


1. Pull on rubber boots. Bend knee 
up and stretch arms. As you stretch 
knee, bend arms, pulling on boot. 

2. Snow falling outside. Reach up 
and bring hands lightly down to floor, 
bending at waist. 

3. Walking through snow. Bend knee 
high and reach forward with foot. Put 
foot down and straighten up. Repeat 
with other foot, etc. 

4, To make snow man, roll balls of 
snow. Stoop down, gather up and roll 
to front of room. First make body. 
Run back and roll another to make head, 
etc. (When complete, have a child come 
forward for snow man.) 

5. Make snow balls. Kneel on one 
knee, gather up handfuls and press hard 
on knee. 

6. Throw at snow man, first left, then 
right. As ball hits head, child drops 
head forward. One arm drops and then 
the other. Finally legs are hit and child 
drops to floor in a heap. (Use rug or 
paper on floor to protect child’s cloth- 
ing.) 

7. Breathe deeply and blow hands 
when fingers are cold. 

Lydia Clark. 
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GAMES FOR SCHOOLROOM AND 
PLAYGROUND 


Japanese Step-Tag 


pox Japanese step-tag, any number can 

play. A number of children stand at 
one side of the room and the one who is 
It stands at the opposite side, with 
his back to them. They all take steps 
toward him. He turns about at inter- 
vals. If he can see any one walking, 
that child must go to his seat. If the 
others get up close to him without being 
caught, they begin stepping backwards, 
thus going back and forth until all are 
caught. 


Cross Tag 


Players scatter about. One is chosen 
to be It. He names a player whom he 
will chase, and chases him until he can 
tag him, unless some other player crosses 
the line between runner and chaser. 
When this occurs, the chaser must begin 
to chase the one who crossed and con- 
tinues until another one crosses. Who- 
ever is tagged is It and the game be- 
gins anew. 


Hoop Bail 


A wooden or steel keg hoop, the rim of 
a small wheel, or a hoop of heavy wire or 
reed may be used. It may be any size, 
but the smaller the hoop, the closer the 
players have to stand, and the larger the 
hoop, the farther away you may stand 
and the more fun it will be. 

The hoop may be fastened in several 
ways. Securely plant a post in the mid- 
dle of your play space, leaving about 
three feet of post above ground. Make a 
slight groove in the top of the post for 
the hoop to stand in upright, and then 
nail the hoop down on top of the post 
with two or three strips of tin, leather, 
or folds of heavy cloth; or you may lash 
the hoop to the post with heavy cords or 
thin wire. The object is to keep the 
hoop standing up. If you prefer, you 
may plant a taller post with an L arm on 
top. From the end of the arm suspend 
the hoop with two wires pulling apart, 
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or with a short broad band of tin or 
folded burlap cut from a grain sack. A 
third way is to suspend the hoop in the 
same way from the low limb of a con- 
venient tree. The hoop must be ‘steady 
and not twist and turn. ; 

At equal distances from each side of 
the hoop, the distance to be decided by 
the players, draw a line on the ground 
with a stick. This is the firing line, and 
the hoop is the target. 

Any number of children may play, but 
the sides should be even, unless the 
smaller side gets an extra throw. If boys 
and girls play together, the boys should 
be evenly distributed on each side be- 
- cause they can usually throw better than 

the girls. z 

The balls used should be rather soft 
and should not be thrown too hard. The 
game could be played with only one ball, 
but then each side would get tired of 
waiting until the ball was picked up and 
thrown. Two balls make a faster game. 

Each team remains standing at the 
firing line except the one who runs to 
catch the ball. The head player from 
one team tries to throw his ball through 
the hoop, and some one on the opposite 
side picks it up. Then the head player 
from team number two throws his ball. 
Each player down the line gets his turn 
at throwing and then goes to the end of 
the line to make room for the next player 
in front of the hoop. Anyone may catch 
the oncoming ball, but only the head 
player may throw it. Each team gets an 
alternate throw. The game is to throw 
the ball through the hoop. Each success- 
ful throw counts one for the side that 
threw it, 20 or 25 being the winning 
score. The team which makes that num- 
ber first is the winner. Balls that fail 
to pass through the hoop do not count. 

On cold or rainy days this game can be 
played indoors by suspending the hoop 
from the doorway between two rooms. 
Drive a small nail in each upper angle of 
the door and hang a small hoop to these 
with stout cord. Indoors use only rub- 
ber balls. 

Margaret Utz. 
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Circus Game 


A leader is chosen who stands before 
the other players and says, “I went to 
the circus and saw a bear and BM 
naming another animal of his own 
choice. The next player repeats all that 
the previous players have said in exactly 
the same order, adding a third animal. 
Thus the game is continued, each player 
being required to state in exact order the 
names of the animals mentioned by the 
other players and giving an additional 
name. 


Railroad Train 


Have as many trains as there are rows 
of children in your room. All the chil- 
dren stand. Name one from each row to 
be the engine. He stands at the front of 
the row. All in his row form behind him, 
holding on gently in some way. These 
name themselves some part of the train, 
as baggage car, boiler, wheels, bell, en- 
gine, conductor, etc. The bell gives the 
signal for starting, the engine puffs, the 
conductor and engineer wave hands to 
each other, and the train starts up and 
down and around the room. The journey 
finally ends in a wreck, the entire train 
tipping over. 

Emma Maguire. 


Slap Tag 


The players form two long rows fac- 
ing each other. Between the rows is a 
player whom we call It. The players in 
the lines hold their upper arms down to 
their bodies, with-the forearms extended 
toward the one who is It. The palms of 
the hands are turned downward. The 
one who is It tries to slap the hands of 
any of the players who are in the lines. 
The players try to avoid their slaps by 
bending the hands upward, downward, 
sideways, at the wrist, or in any other 
position without withdrawing the whole 
arm or changing the position of the el- 
bow. If a player receives three slaps on 
his hand he must chase the one who is It 
just as soon as he feels the third slap. 
The one who is It tries to run into the 
place previously occupied by the one 
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slapped. If he succeeds, the pursuer be- 
comes the slapper or It for the continu- 
ation of the game. 


Hoop Toss 


For this game a wooden barrel hoop is 
used. Clothespins or bean bags are used 
for the implements to throw at the hoop. 
A certain number of players take their 
stand in a horizontal line along the open 
space in the room. A player is chosen to 
roll the hoop. When all are ready, the 
player gives the hoop a push which sends 
it rolling across the room in front of the 
line of players. As it begins to roll, the 
players throw their clothespins or bean 
bags at the hoop, trying to throw them 
through the hoop while it is rolling. 
Those who do not succeed in throwing 
their pins or bags through the hoop may 
pick them up and have another try when 
the player on the other side of the room 
rolls the hoop back again to the first 
player. These players take their seats 
and another line is formed with newly 
chosen players to roll the hoop. This is 
continued until all in the room have 
played. If one chooses, a score can be 
kept, by keeping account of the number 
of pins or bags that each line of players 
successfully lands through the hoop, and 
by comparing the successful numbers 
one with the other. No player should be 
allowed to stand on the side through 
which the missiles are to land. 


Balloon Volley Ball 


Teams are seated in two rows, about 
five feet apart. A _ string stretched 
parallel to the chairs divides the inter- 
vening space into two equal parts. To 
start the play, a toy balloon, or a sack 
blown up, is tossed up by the leader. 
The players, remaining seated, attempt 
to knock the balloon across the tape. 
The back of the right hand only may be 
used. Whenever the balloon touches the 
floor, the team on the other side of the 
tape scores one point, regardless of what 
player is responsible. The side against 
which the point is scored is permitted 
to put the balloon in play. 


‘ing, and returning the ball. 
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Toss and Catch Relay 


String a rope across the hall or play- 
ground ten feet from the floor, and draw 
a line on the floor thirty feet distant for 
a starting mark. At the word “Go” the 
captain standing on the mark runs down 
to the rope, tosses the ball over and 
catches it before it strikes the floor, then 
runs back and gives it to the number 
two man on his team, who repeats the 
performance of running, tossing, catch- 
Each team 
continues until all have made the trip. 
The team first returning the ball to its 
captain after all have made the trip, is 
declared winner. 

If the ball is not caught, the player is 
obliged to throw it over again on the 
way back. If unsuccessful this time, also, 
he must keep on until he does succeed. 

Daniel Chase. 


Round Ball 


The players form a circle, and num- 
ber in twos. The first number one is 
captain for the Ones, and the first num- 
ber two is captain for the Twos. Each 
captain has a ball. The game consists 
in throwing the ball around the circle, 
the ball started by the captain number 
one going only to the players of that 
number, and the ball started by captain 
number two to the players who bear his 
number. 

The party wins whose ball first com- 
pletes the circle five times. 


Overhead Relay 


Two teams face the same end of the 
room, the players standing one behind 
the other in two even rows. The cap- 
tains in front of each hold a ball. At 
the word “Go” they pass the ball with 
both hands back over their heads to the 
player next behind, who, taking it in 
both hands, passes it in the same manner 
to the next player, and so the ball is 
passed on until it reaches the end of the 
line. The team first getting the ball to 
the end wins the game. 


Daniel Chase. 


GAMES 


Arch Goal Ball s 

Two baskets are placed on the floor 
or on hooks at any convenient height. 
- A throwing line is drawn 15 feet from 
each basket. Players in the two teams 
are lined up behind the two throwing 
lines, facing the baskets. Each rear 
player has a basket ball. A small rub- 
ber ball or bean bag may be used. Set 
a length of time for play, three to five 
minutes. On signal, the ball is passed 
forward with both hands over the heads 
of the players until it reaches the front, 
when the front player throws for goal. 
Whether he makes a score or not the 
thrower gets the ball, runs to the rear 
of his line, and the play is repeated. 
The side having the most scores when 
time is called wins. 


Thimble Ring 


All players but one stand in a circle, 
each clasping with his left hand the 
right wrist of his left-hand neighbor. 
All right hands are thus free and all left 
hands are occupied. The odd player 
stands in the center of the circle and 


tries to detect who holds the thimble, - 


which is passed from hand to hand. 
Each player in the circle places his right 
hand first in the hand of the neighbor 
on the right and then in the hand of the 
neighbor on the left, with a rhythmic 
movement, while the entire circle re- 
peats the lines: 
The thimble is going, I don’t know where, 
It is first over here, and then over there. 
When the player in the center thinks 
he knows who has the thimble, he goes 
up to him and says, ‘My lady’s lost her 
thimble, have you it?” If correct, these 
two players change places. If incorrect, 
the player who is It asks the player 
addressed to find it. This player has 
one guess. If he is correct, he takes the 
place of the one who has the thimble, 
the one who is It taking the vacant 
place in the circle, and the one who held 
the thimble going to the center. Should 
the player be incorrect in his guess, he 
changes places with the one in the 
center. 


_Who’s afraid of a snow man?” 
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Snow Man 
This game affords an opportunity for 
legitimate snowball throwing. Any 
number of children may play. Two 


goals are chosen at some distance apart. 
Probably the two opposite boundaries 
of the playground will furnish these 
goals. One child is chosen to be the 
snow man. With a good supply of snow- 
balls, he stations himself at a point 
half-way between these goals. All the 
other children are stationed at one of 
the goals. Then the snow man calls 
out, “Who’s afraid of a snow man? 
If the 
children hesitate at all about running 
he calls out again, “Oh, you’re afraid of 
the snow man! /You’re afraid!” At 
that, all must run to the opposite goal 
and the snow man proceeds to hit as 
many as he can before they reach goal. 
Any who are hit must take a place be- 
side the snow man and make balls. 
Those reaching goal safely without be- 
ing hit, wait there until again addressed 
by the snow man; then they run again 
to the opposite goal, and again the snow 
man snowballs them. The last child to 
be hit between goals becomes the snow 
man and the game proceeds. No one 
hit on goal is counted out, but no one 
may stay on goal after the snow man 
calls the last sentence. As will readily 
be seen, this game requires a wide as 
well as rather a long running space. 


Telegram 


Players in two equal teams are lined 
up on opposite sides of the room facing 
the center. The odd player (or the 
teacher when there is no odd player) 
stands in front of the room at its mid- 
dle, with a telegram in each hand. Mark 
a starting line for each team near the 
wall and equally distant from the send- 
er. On signal the first player of each 
team runs and takes the telegram from 
the sender, runs up the first aisle of his 
half of the room and down the next one 
and then across to the next player of his 
side, who is waiting at the starting line, 
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PAPER CUTTING 
BORDERS 


UT two strips 4% x 10% 

inches long from silhouette or 
dark paper. Fold into thirds 
obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges 
as even as possible. Dotted 
lines show folded edges. To 
start cutting, first clip a little 
diamond shaped hole at a given 
point by making a short fold 
and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the pa- 
per and turn it to meet the 
scissors. This will insure good 
results. Cut squarely up to in- 
tersections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large 
drawing made on the _ black- 
board and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the 
class will help make the work 
easy. Allow pupils to make 
two borders, selecting the best 
for display. 


. John T. Lemos. 
December Paper Cutting Border 


x John T. Lemos. 
January Paper Cutting Border 


Annye Allison. 


February Paper Cutting Border 


(See directions for cutting on opposite paye.) 
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hands him the telegram, and goes to the 
foot of the line. The second player, as 
soon as he receives the telegram, runs 
out, up and down the same aisles, and 
hands it to the next, and so on. The 
last player rounds the two aisles and 
takes the telegram back to the sender. 


How Do You Like Your Neighbor? 


The players are divided; half of the 
number are seated on one side of the 
room and the other half on the opposite 
side. The odd player is It. He ap- 
proaches one of the players and asks, 
“How do you like your neighbor?” 
When the answer, “Very well, thank 
you,” is given, the rows exchange places, 
the odd player trying to secure a seat 
in the meantime. If he succeeds, the 
one who fails to secure a seat takes his 
place. 


On the Bank—In the Pond 


Players form in a single file. An 
imaginary line to the left of the column 
is designated as the Bank and an 
imaginary line to the right of the col- 
umn is designated as the Pond. These 
lines are about three feet apart. Teach- 
er facing column calls out, ‘On the 
Bank,” the players jumping onto the 
Bank. He then calls out, “In the Pond,” 
the players jumping into the Pond. At 
each command the teacher moves his 
hand to the opposite line from which 
players are located. In order to keep 
players “on their toes,” teacher calls “In 
the Pond,” when the men are in the 
Pond, and at the same time moves his 
hand in the direction of the Bank. 
Those who jump across or remain behind 
when the command is given to do other- 
wise, are out of the game. 


)» Center Club Bowl for Teams 


An Indian club is set up in the center 
of the floor. When the leader gives the 
signal, one person from each team at- 
tempts to bowl the club over by using 
a small ball. The ball is then passed to 
the second player, who takes his turn. 
This continues until every one has had 
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three turns. Scores are kept, and the 
circle having the highest score is pro- 
nounced the winner. 


Guess Who 


Players are in several groups. Each 
group has a leader and lines up in rank, 
with the leader in the middle. One odd 
player stands in front of the line, and 
asks: “Have you seen my friend?” 
“No.” “Willi you find him?” “Yes.” 

_ The player in front then turns around 
and runs, all the row falling in behind 
and following him. When they have 
reached a new position the first player 
stops with his back to the line, which 
re-forms in a new order so that the 
players do not stand in the same relative 
positions. One player from the row 
steps forward behind the odd player and 
says, “Guess who stands behind you!” 

If the odd player guesses correctly he 
retains his position. If the guess be 
wrong, the one who is It changes places 
with the one whose name he failed to 
guess. 


Words 


The players are arranged as in a spell- 
ing match. Sides may be chosen if de- 
sired. The first one in the line starts 
by giving a letter. The next one in line 
adds a letter to it. Supposing the first 
letter given was “m.” The second play- 
er thinking of “money” says “o.” The 
third player, thinking of “mobilize,” 
says “‘b,” but as m-o-b is a complete word 
the third player must take his place at 
the end of the line for completing the 
word, as no word is supposed to be com- 
pleted until the turn of the last player. 


How Do You Like It? 


One player goes out of the room and 
the other players decide upon some 
word to be guessed by him. When he 
returns, he asks questions of each one, 
such as, “How do you like it?” “When 
do you like it?” and so on. He decides 
from their answers what the word is. 
The one giving the clue is It the next 
time. 


GAMES 


CHRISTMAS GAMES *° 


Blowing Out the Candles 


HE teacher first sketches the outlines 

of two Christmas trees on the black- 
board, making chalk marks for candles. 
The children in two rows of seats play 
the game, each row having a tree. The 
two children in the front seats have 
erasers and at a given signal each rushes 
up and “blows out” a candle on his tree, 
then hurries back and gives the eraser 
to the child just next in his row. The 
row to finish first is of course the win- 
ner. It is well to avoid casualties in 
this game by having the two rows of 
contestants seated some distance apart. 


« 


What I Want for Christmas 


Another quiet game that is much en- 
joyed is “What I Want for Christmas.” 
This is played by some child saying “I 
want something for Christmas that 
commences with the letter It ig a 
word containing letters. What is it?” 
The first child to guess correctly may 
then describe what he wants for Christ- 
mas. 


The Christmas Tree 


(Music: “Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush’’) 


Here we go round the Christmas tree, 
The Christmas tree, the Christmas 
tree, 
Here we go round the Christmas tree, 
So early Christmas morning. 


What do you wish dear Santa to bring, 
Santa to bring, Santa to bring, 

What do you wish dear’ Santa to bring, 
So early Christmas morning? 


I should like a big red drum, 

A big red drum, a big red drum, 
I should like a big red drum, 

So early Christmas morning. 


I should like a baby doll, 
A baby doll, a baby doll, 


- 
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I should like a baby doll, 
So early Christmas morning. 


I should like a top to spin, 
A top to spin, a top to spin, 
IT should like a top to spin, 
So early Christmas morning. 


I should like a whip to crack, 
A whip to crack, a whip to crack, 
I should like a whip to crack, 
So early Christmas morning. 
Anna Torrence. 
In the first stanza the children dance 
around an imaginary Christmas tree. 


-In the second stanza all join hands and 


skip to the center and return until end 
of the music. In the remaining stanzas 
suit the action to the words, as beating 
the drum, rocking the doll, etc. 


Christmas Dinner 


To play this game, the teacher prints 
each letter of the alphabet on a separate 
sheet of drawing paper, placing the 
sheets on a table at the front of the 
room. One child is chosen scorekeeper 
and the rest all enter the game. The 
teacher holds up the letters one at a 
time so that all may see. All try to 
think of something for the Christmas 
dinner, commencing with a given letter. 
If a boy thinks of something first, of 
course that counts for the boys. When 
all the letters have been used, the scores 
are added to determine the winning side. 


Hiding Christmas Gifts 


The teacher writes the names of 
twenty gifts on slips of paper. Four 
children then leave the room while the 
slips are hidden. When the children re- 
enter the room each tries to find the 
most gifts. When all have been found, 
four other children are chosen to hunt 
the gifts and the previous four hide all 
that they were able to find: The game 
thus continues until all have had a chance 
to play. The papers should be hidden 
in rather easy places or the game may 
become tiresome before all have taken 
part in it. 
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Santa Is Coming 


One player is chosen to be Santa and 
is seated in a chair, in any vacant place 
in the room. Santa plays that he is 
busily working and does not notice the 
children. A leader is chosen who starts 
the game. The leader taps some one on 
the shoulder, he in turn taps others, un- 
til all are out of their seats and softly 
surrounding Santa. Suddenly Santa 
claps his hands and the leader calls, 
“Santa is coming.” All the children 
run home (their seats) with Santa in 
chase. If he catches any one before he 
reaches his seat, that one must take his 
place in the chair as Santa of the next 
game. 


Toy Shop 


In this game the teacher selects some 
child to impersonate .a toy. The other 
children then guess what toy is being 
represented. The first child to guess 
correctly is the next toy. The following 
toys can easily be personified: mamma 
doll; jumping-jack; hobby horse; jack- 
in-the-box; tin soldier; top; sleepy doll; 
and any of the mechanical toys. The 
children will also think of toys they 
wish to impersonate. 
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The Parade of the Toys 


For a quiet game ‘The Parade of the — 
Toys” is good. Each child is given a 
sheet of bright-colored cutting paper. 
A different color is given to each row. 
Five minutes’ time is allotted for the 
free-hand cutting of toys, at the end of 
which the captain in each row collects 
his toys and forms a parade of them in 
some part of the room. The music 
teacher or some other disinterested per- 
son selects the row having the best dis- 
play. - 


jumbled Toys 


“Jumbled Toys” usually appeals to 
children, and it is a good game to play 
when there are only a few minutes to 
spare for that purpose. The teacher 
writes the names of several toys on the 
blackboard, jumbling the letters. The 
youngsters enjoy seeing who can first 
straighten them out. 

One good feature of all these games, 
from the viewpoint of the teacher, is 
that all the children, except those taking 
active part in the game, remain at their 
desks—a very good place for restless 
children bubbling over with Christm 
anticipations. 


ag 


Seat Work 


SEAT WORK FOR THIRD YEAR 


1. Reading of assigned lessons or 
easy supplementary material or book 
from the grade library is the best form 
of seat work and should be used through- 
out the year. ? 

2. Children read silently, and then 
write on any one topic chosen by the 
teacher. Make lists of words showing 
time, place, action, etc., selecting most 
beautiful words and phrases; selection 
of the funniest parts of the story. 

8. Let individuals prepare interesting 
stories to be read or told to group. 

4, Picture game. Pictures and sep- 
arate words and sentences that give the 
title, description, or interpretation of 
the pictures are placed in envelopes. 
Children choose titles or interpretative 
sentences and place them below the pic- 
tures. 

5. Game of opposites. Words like 
cold, hot, black, white, sweet, sour, etc., 
are placed in envelopes. Children choose 
a word and next to it place a word of 
opposite meaning. Do this until all of 
the words have been used. 

6. Game of relations. Words and 
phrases related to two or three different 
_ subjects, like “The City,” “The Home,” 
“The Farm,” are placed in an envelope. 
Children select all those relating to city 
life and place them under that title. 
Those relating to home and farm are 
placed in the same way. 

7. Mount pictures and place them in 
envelopes with an introductory para- 
graph. Have the children complete the 
stories as they think they should be. 


Let the pupils check their work by the 
following questions: Have you read 
your work and made all corrections? Do 
your sentences begin with capitals? Do 
“they end with periods or question marks? 

8. Geography seat work: (1) Give 
pupils mimeographed pictures to color, 
such as a Chinaman, according to direc- 
tions or a model. (2) Cut up old geogra- 
phies or pictures from newspapers or 
magazines that illustrate scenes in China. 
When a collection has been made, the 
pupils arrange and paste their pictures. 
They may draw, cut out and paste the 
letters “A Day in China.” Bind sheets 
into a geography booklet. 

9. Place in envelopes pictures with 
suitable questions to be answered. If 
the children are sufficiently advanced, 
they may write a story based upon these 
questions. 


Suggestive Exercises te Follow 
Reading Lessons 


1. Cut, label, and mount on pages for 
a booklet, pictures of the characters 
found in the reading lesson. (The 
teacher supplies the pupils with printed 
labels.) 

2. Give pupils a group of pictures il- 
lustrating characters and scenes of the 
lesson and corresponding words and 
phrases to be properly arranged under 
each picture. 

3. Have pupils make “key” cards to 
help them in reading the labels on the 
boxes of supplies kept on the closet 
shelves. For example, the pupil cuts a 
picture of a pair of scissors from cata- 
logue pages, and mounts it on a card. 
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Then he selects the letters from his let- 
ter box and pastes them in order beneath 
the picture. The teacher has an illus- 
tration on the board to guide him. 

4. Distribute words and phrases of a 
Mother Goose rhyme or any reading les- 
son. Pupils arrange them in proper se- 
quence. If they need assistance have a 
large chart to which they may refer. 

5. Distribute cards on which certain 
color names are printed. Direct pupils 
to draw an oblong under each name and 
fill in with the right color. Have a 
color chart to which pupils may refer 
if in doubt. 

6. Have cards of words and phrases 
taken from past lessons which pupils il- 


lustrate. Do not read these to the pupils. 
nest two little birds 
eggs a wee, wee house 
moon three brown leaves 
tree a little red hen 
hen a yellow ball 
ball a fat boy 
a red apple a drum 
a blue kite a rabbit 


7. Give blackboard directions using a 
vocabulary relating to the reading lesson, 
thus: 

Cut out a see-saw. 

Cut out a boy. 

Cros Obie ay ental, © 

Put the girl on the see-saw. 
Put tne boy on the see-saw. 

8. Mount pictures relating to reading 
lesson. Print beneath them questions 
about the lesson. On separate cards 
have the answers. Pupils fit the proper 
answer under each question. 

9. Have pupils make a _ dictionary. 
Each pupil brings a picture for every 
word of the reading vocabulary that 
can be illustrated. These are cut out, 
mounted, and labeled correctly. When 
he has forgotten a word he may refer 
to his dictionary. 

10. Mount a- good-sized picture on 
heavy cardboard for each pupil. Let 
pupils pin a label to everything in the 
picture for which they can find a name. 

11. Have pupils make booklets of 
birds, animals, flowers, colors, a house, 
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etc. Some of the pictures may be hec- 
tographed for the pupils to color; other 
pictures pupils may provide from maga- 
zines. Appropriate titles and sentences 
should be pasted under each picture. 

12. Supplementary reading may be an 
occasional occupation late in the first 
year. 

18. Silent study of the reading les- 
son preparatory to oral reading. 

14. Small groups may practice read- 
ing aloud under the direction of a good 
reader. * 

Missouri State Course of Study. 


DECEMBER SEAT WORK 


Lesson 1 
THE ROBIN 


Read this verse: 


Robin wears a coat of brown, 
And a scarlet vest, 
Now just right for Christmas Day 
I think he is dressed; 
How I wish he’d visit us 
And a carol sing, . 
But I know we'll have to wait 
For his song till spring. 

Draw a branch of a tree. Draw a 
robin perched upon it. Make his vest 
bright red. Draw a tiny circle on the 
side of his head for his eye. Make his 
eye black with a white dot in the middle. 
Make his head, back, and wings brown. 
Make his bill and his legs yellow. 

Learn the verse about the robin. 

Tell what you can about a robin’s 
nest. 

What is the color of a robin’s eggs? 


Lesson 2 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Read this verse: 


At Christmas time I like to see 

The brightly lighted Christmas tree. 
I like to see its pretty toys, 

The dolls for girls, the sleds for boys, 
The blue silk slippers for Mamma, 
The big umbrella for Papa, 

The mittens for the baby, wee— 
Yes, all these things I like to see. 


Draw a Christmas tree. 
Make it a pretty green color. 


SEAT WORK 


Draw three candles. * 

Make one red, one blue, and the other 
one orange color. 

Draw a doll. 

Make the doll’s dress purple. 

Draw a sled. Make it red. 

Draw a slipper. Make it blue. 

Draw an umbrella. Make it brown, 
or black with a yellow handle. 


Lesson 3 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


On Christmas Eve old Santa’s sleigh 
Got stuck right in the snow, 
And what to do with his big pack 
The good saint didn’t know; 
The reindeer pulled with all their might, © 
And, suddenly, the sleigh . 
Began to move and, filled with joy, 
The good saint rode away. 


The teacher may write the above verse 
on the blackboard. The class may read 
it silently. Then the teacher may erase 
the verse and ask the questions given 
below, and the pupils may answer them 
in as few words as possible. 

About what night does this verse 
tell? 

What sleigh got stuck in the snow? 

Why was Santa worried? 

What did the reindeer do? 

What did the sleigh do? 

How did Santa feel? 

Why do you think he was so happy? 

What did he do? 

From the following list of objects let 
each child select the one he wishes to 
model of clay: an apple, an orange, a 
basket, a box, a drum, a trumpet, a 
pitcher, a cup, a bowl, a barrel, a jar, a 
bird, a mouse, a hen, a turkey, a duck, 
a goose, a squirrel, a camel, a reindeer, 
a tree. 


Lesson 4 


The teacher may write the following 
upon the blackboard and cover it. When 
ready for the recitation, uncover it and 
allow three-quarters of a minute for 
reading. Ask children to draw a pic- 
ture of what they have been reading. 
Score for the number of points repre- 
sented in the drawing. 
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SANTA CLAUS’S HOUSE 


Santa’s house is large and long, 
It has chimneys three, 

And at one end, in the yard, 
Grows a Christmas tree; 

The front door is very wide, 
In the middle set; 

When you make its picture, don’t 
The fence and steps forget. 


Lesson 5 


Place these stories upon the black- 
board. Have the children read them 
silently, then tell them in their own 
words. Show them pictures of the 
camel and the reindeer. 


THE CAMEL 


The camel lives in hot countries. 

It is a very useful animal. 

It has been called “the ship of the 
desert.” 

Deserts are often very sandy. 

A camel can travel over them easily. 

Broad, elastic cushions on its feet 
give it a firm footing on the sand. 

Thick eyebrows and eyelashes shade 
its eyes from the glaring sunlight. 

When the wind blows the sand in its 
face, it can shut its nostrils tight. 

It has strong teeth which cut and 
chew the tough leaves and thorny shrubs 
that grow in the desert. 

The camel has a wonderful stomach. 

In its stomach it can store a large 
quantity of water. 

When a camel is thirsty it forces up 
water from its stomach into its mouth. 

It can travel many days without 
stopping to drink from a spring or a 
well. 

A camel is tall and ungraceful. 

It has a very long neck. 

Its feet are large and spreading and 
are tipped with small hoofs. 


Lesson 6 
THE REINDEER 


Reindeer do not enjoy warm weather. 

They like to live in cold regions. 

Lapland and Alaska are cold countries. 

There are many reindeer in both 
these lands. 
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The reindeer is a very useful creature. 

It has large flat horns called antlers. 

It can use its horns like shovels to 
clear away the snow from its food. 

In summer the reindeer lives on the 
buds and twigs of shrubs. 

In winter it eats a lichen that grows 
under the snow. 

Reindeer always live in herds. 


Some herds contain hundreds of ani- - 


mals. Some contain thousands. 

The more reindeer a Laplander or an 
Eskimo has, the richer man he is. 

A reindeer can be harnessed to a sled 
and driven. 

It is driven with one rein which is 
fastened to its antlers. 

Reindeer milk is good to drink. 

Reindeer flesh can be eaten. 

Reindeer hide is useful for making 
clothes. 

Sometimes reindeer are called “‘Santa 
Claus’s horses.” 


Sand 


CHRISTMAS 
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Lesson 7 


The following oral questions are to be 
asked by the teacher and are intended 
as a test to discover just how much the 
little folks remember about Christmas. 

Is Santa Claus a young or an old man? 

How is he dressed? 

Where does he live? 

What does he travel about in? 

What animals does he drive? 

How does he get into people’s houses? 


- What does he like to do at Christmas? 


What do children hang up on Christ- 
mas Eve? 
What should everyone try to be at 
Christmas time? 
Virginia Baker. 


DECEMBER DRAWINGS 


HESE drawings may be used as pat- 
terns for posters, for blackboard dec- 
orations, or for Christmas cards. 


No. 1 


Little Christmas tree 
units may be used sep- 
arately or as a repeat 
border. Have the trees 
green and the box 
brown or green. Cut the 
letters or measure care- 
fully and draw them in. 


INose2 


Cut bells on the fold. 
When a good one is 
made, use it as a pat- 
tern. Place this pattern 
on the surface to be dec- 
orated and mark around 
it. Repeat the tracings 
until the row is com- 
pleted. Cut a pattern 
of holly leaves and ber- 
ries. Proceed as in mak- 
ing the bells. Color the 
bells red or white, 
leaves green, and ber- 
ries red. Outline all 
forms in black or white. 


Christmas Drawing 
and Seat Work 


elustcopyitheseme rae Tt Nee 
Two forms,and see 

A thing well known 
To you and me. 


| Aldd curves and circles 
Like those here: 

They'll help to make 
Our picture clear. 


Some toys in stockings, 
clock and vase 
Give us a sketch 
Of Tom's fireplace. 


But he hung up And fill itu 
His biggest sock With crests fine 
In hopes that Santa So Tom could have 
Claus might stop A jolly time. 


Uj] 


JOHN T. LEMOS 
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No. 3 


In cutting the holly leaves and can- 
dles, follow the same method as that used 
in No. 2. Color the candles white or 
red, the flame and circle red or orange, 
with candle stand green or black. Out- 
line in black. 


No. 4 


A repeat border representing the Wise 
Men would be appropriate. Use light 
paper in making these figures and let- 
ters, and paste them on the object to be 
decorated. For booklets, the camels may 
be colored their natural color. The 
words “A Merry Christmas” may be 
made in black or bright colors, accord- 
ing to the color of the background. 
Make the star orange or red. 

Winifred Unruh Selby. 


CHRISTMAS SAND TABLE 


EPRESENT the town of Bethlehem 

in one corner of the sand table. In 
making the houses use brown construc- 
tion paper and shape them like the 
buildings used in ancient times. Teach 
the children the difference between this 
old architecture and that of to-day, and 
compare the ancient manner of living 
with our present-day manner. The 
Three Wise Men with their gaily col- 
ored robes and turbans should be placed 
on the table. They may be made of 
stiff paper with cut-out garment suitably 
colored. Strips of stiff paper should be 
pasted (at the upper edge only) on the 
backs of these figures to make them 
stand up.. The camels of the Wise Men 
should be made of brown construction 
paper, or paper colored with brown 
crayons. It would now be well to take 
up the study of camels—their habits, 
use, and the important place they once 
held in the affairs of men. Impress the 
fact that the Wise Men are bringing 
gifts to Jesus, not expecting to receive 
gifts. Hang a gold star over the town 
of Bethlehem. 

Sallye Jolly. 
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A CHRISTMAS CANDLE 
TRANSPARENCY 


Ap little transparency makes an ef- 
fective window decoration for the 
home or classroom at Christmas time. 

After a few preliminary lessons in 
free-hand paper cutting, most of the 
children of the first grade should com- 
plete the candle with little difficulty. 
If desired, it may be made double so that 


Candle Transparency 


both sides will be alike, care being taken 
that the candle flame comes in the same 
place on each side. 

The materials required for each child 
are: 

One piece of black construction paper 
AVE Saxe 2G 

One piece of gray or gray-green con- 
struction paper 3” x 6”, 

One piece of white or manila drawing 
paper 1 ax Ag 

One piece of red crepe paper 1”x 1”. 
. Scissors and paste. : 


ward the fold. 
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Fold the 3” x 6” piece of gray paper 
on the long diameter, making it 1144” x 
6”. Holding the paper with the fold 
vertical and at the left, make a vertical 
cut about 14” long and 14” or less from 
the right edge of the paper and parallel 
to it; then gradually cut in a curve to- 
This forms the base. 
Cut along near the fold, then a bit away 
and upward to form the socket for the 
candle. The picture shows how this 
should look. Unfold and cut the 1” x 4” 
white paper into a candle to fit the 
socket. The top may be pointed if de- 
sired. : 


Carefully paste the candlestick on the ~ 
black paper at least one inch from the 


lower edge. Paste the candle above the 
candlestick,- slipping it underneath the 
socket a trifie, that it may look as though 
it rested within. Cut a small opening 
at the top of the candle for the flame. 
To light the candle, cover the opening 
with a square of flame-colored paper 
pasted on the back of the black paper. 
E. M. Bradley. 


JANUARY READING AND 
SEAT WORK 


Exercise 1 


{eS rhymes and questions may be 
written on the blackboard and used 
for a silent reading exercise and a na- 
ture study oral language lesson. 


CHICKADEE 
“Chickadeedee, Chickadeedee,” 
Look at him swing on the evergreen tree; 
Cold it is blowing, 
Fast it is snowing, 
. But for cold weather, oh, little cares he! 


“Chickadeedee, Chickadeedee,” 
List to him singing his song full of glee; 
Telling his name, 
Always the same, 
“Chickadee, Chickadee, Chickadeedee!” 


QUESTIONS 
Who is swinging on the tree? 
How is it blowing? 
How is it snowing? 
Does he mind the weather? 


What is the chickadee telling? 

Answer each of the following ques- 
tions with “Yes” or “No”: 

Did you ever see a chickadee? 

Is a chickadee a very big bird? 

Do you think that a chickadee likes 
cold weather? 


Exercise 2 


Show the children a picture of a seal. 
Place the following sentences and verse 
on the blackboard. Let the children 
read them silently, and then tell what 
they have read in their own words. 
For seat work let them copy and mem- 
orize the verse. 


SEALS 


Baby seals make us think of baby 
dogs. 

They play and frolic together just as 
puppies do. 

Their cry sounds like the baa of 
lambs. 

The mother seal calls her children 
with a sort of bleat. 

It sounds very much like a sheep’s © 
bleat. 

When baby seals are about six weeks 
old they begin to learn how to swim. 

They take their first swimming lesson 
in shallow pools. 

Soon they plunge into deeper water 
and make longer journeys. 

Seals are very intelligent. 

They can be taught to perform many 
tricks. 


Some seals are valued for their fur, 
And others for their oil; 
To hunt them in their native haunts 
Requires much skill and toil; 
Yet Eskimos, quite free from fears, 
Pursue them with their boats and spears. 


Exercise 3 


Show the children a picture of a white 
bear. Copy the following sentences and 
verse on the blackboard. Let the chil- 
dren read them silently and tell what 
they have read in their own words. For 
seat work let them copy and memorize 
the verse. 


LITTLE APHOOS WINTER RIDE 
BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
Bittle Aphoo, the Eskimo boy, who li North, had bee ; 
fale ius parents whaaeecr he could Gd he father promised eee 
long ride behind, the big Gskimo dogs. Here they are, starting out. See if you 
can make these pictures in cut paper and put them together like the scene 


Cut IGLOO from 
LIGHT GR! 
BEAR- WHITE with touches 
Ice-Licut Buur- BLUE ¥ CREA 
GREEN 


CUT THIS SLED from FOLDED PAPER. 


CUT OUT SOLID LINES- © FOLD DOTTED ONES 


“SKIN- 
Licht Brown 


THESE FROM FOLDED 


ipl aciee t 
) ip J ne 


ail 
a pt Se \ ~ Ss Cut fro 
MS wy folde paper 


FOLD WERE 


suit 
LIGHT BROWN 


Boots - Biacy 
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THE WHITE BEAR i 


2 


The white bear lives near the North 
Pole. 

Another name for this animal is polar 
bear. 

The white bear’s claws and the tip of 
his nose are black. 

The white bear hunts seals in the 
water and on the ice. 

Sometimes the white bears float off to 
sea on an iceberg. 

‘A white bear runs very rapidly over 
snow and ice. 

Its strong claws and the hair upon its 
feet give it a firm foothold upon the ice. 


White bears sometimes float to Iceland. . 


They like to eat the sheep and cattle, 
on the Iceland farms. : 

If a white bear is very hungry it will 
make a meal of seaweed. 

The white bear lives in regions cold, 

He’s very large, and fierce and bold; 

O’er icebergs, dangerous, and snows, 

He’s hunted by the Eskimos, 

Who prize his warm and shaggy hair 

For bedding, and for clothes to wear. 


Hope Nelson. 


A CALENDAR PROJECT 


HESE illustrations are planned for 
paper cutting. Plan the mount small, 
314 x 4% inches, or even smaller. If 
it is to hang, a small cord-loop can be 
fastened in the middle of the top edge, 
by using a Christmas sticker at the back 


to hold the ends of the cord. To make 
the calendar stand, use stiff paper and 
plan a prop about % inch wide and two- 
thirds of the whole height of calendar. 
Paste end above center and fold back, 
making a brace. 

Secure a simple, dignified calendar 
pad which is neutral in color and has 
good plain lettering. Use construction 
paper or bristol boards, planning a good 
color scheme. Use light tones where 
the illustration is white, a medium tone 
for gray, and dark tones for black. One 
intense color combines well with black 
and white. 

To make the calendar showing the 
trees, use a rose-colored background 
with an ecru or dark brown margin, 
make the tree and tub green, candles 
white, star gold. Use a white calendar 
pad with gold letters. 

For the calendar with the soldiers, 
a dark blue-gray background, white 
margin, bright blue soldiers, and orange 
Noah’s Ark will make an attractive 
color scheme. 

The design with the birds and bas- 
kets can be carried out as one fancies. 
A warm gray background, yellow birds 
and a purple flower, and black basket 
go well together. Many other motifs 
make attractive designs, but even the 
smallest hands can fashion these sim- 
ple patterns. 

Flora B. Potter. 
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Lincoln Birthday Designs 
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PATRIOTIC PROBLEMS FOR 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


At O use this design the teacher may 

rule a large space on the blackboard 
with a staff liner or a yardstick. Then 
she may put in the lettering. The pupils 
may copy it on 6x9 or 9x12 cross-sec- 
tion paper. They should then work out 
an original design which will fit the 
space that is left. The designs shown 
on the lower half of the cut (page 172) 
are suggestive. The lettering should be 
made with a dark pencil and the design 
should be in red, white and blue, if it is 
a flag or shield design. 
wings may be colored with red and 
white stripes and the center of the body 
blue with “white stars. The soldiers 
may wear blue uniforms to represent 
the time of the Civil War. The log- 
house may be colored brown or black. 

Other sayings of Lincoln’s which may 
be taken are: “Let none falter who 
thinks he is right”—‘“For thirty years 
I have been a temperate man, and I am 
too old to change”’—“This government 
must be preserved in spite of the acts 
of any man or set of men’”—“I am noth- 
ing, but truth is everything’”—‘Stand 
fast to the Union and the old flag”— 
“Tf I can learn God’s will, I will do it.” 
Pupils might also write a story on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln and use the de- 
signs shown here on the cover of the 
booklet. 

Winifred Unruh Selby. 


FEBRUARY SEAT WORK 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Home 

George Washington had a beautiful 
home. 

It was on the banks of the Potomac. 

Not far away was the great forest. 

Indians lived in the forest. 

They paddled up and down the river 
in their bark canoes. 

George liked to fish in the river. 

He liked to hunt for rabbits and wild 
turkeys in the woods. 


The eagle’s_ 


HANDWORK 


Cut free-hand a square house of 
white paper. Draw in it oblong win- 
dows with intersecting lines to form 
small panes. Cut and color Indians, 
wigwams, canoes. Cut free-hand fish, 
rabbits and turkeys. 


His Lessons 


George Washington learned to read 
and write and to do sums. 

A kind old man taught him. 

This old man was the sexton of the 
parish. 

George Washington liked to study. 

He liked to write in his copy books. 

His copy books were always very neat. 


HANDWORK 


Use two sheets of paper each six by 
nine inches. Fold them so that the 
sheets measure three by four and one- 
half inches. Make a book of these pages, 
pinning or sewing them together along 
the fold. In this copy book write the 
alphabet, large letters and small. 


His Games 


George liked to play soldier. 

He had a wooden gun and sword. 

All the boys had wooden guns. 

George Washington showed them how 
to march and drill. 

He was always the leader because he 
knew how to do these things. 

He always played fair. 

All his friends loved him. 


HANDWORK 


Cut free-hand guns and swords, and 
fold a three-cornered soldier-hat. Cut 
out a line of soldiers and mount on red 
or gray cardboard. 


His Character 


George Washington was a brave boy. 
He grew to be a brave man. 

He was very unselfish. 

He loved his country very much. 

He was our first President. 

He had two fine mottoes. 

One was, “Deeds count, not words.” 
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The other was, “For God and my 
country.” 


Every one loves and honors this great 
man. 

“George Washington, first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 


HANDWORK 


Mount a silhouette design of head of 
George Washington on red or blue 
mounting paper. 


Poem to Memorize 


George Washington, noble and fearless, 
So cheerful, so brave, and so true, 

So staunchly our country’s defender, 
We owe a great debt unto you. 


Without your great vision and foresight 
A, nation we never would be; 

All honor and glory and praises 
From a people so grateful and free. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
His Home 


Abraham Lincoln was a poor little 
boy. 

He lived in a log house. 

Snow often came through the cracks 
between the logs. 


PLAN BOOK 


His bed was only a bag of dry leaves. 

He had a good, kind mother. 

She taught him to read. 

He had very few books to read. 

He had a Bible. He liked to read the 
Bible stories. 

He would lie on the floor before the 
big fireplace and read by the light of the 
blazing logs. 

He wrote on the fire shovel with a 
piece of charcoal. 

He was so poor that he had no pencil 
or paper. — 


HANDWORK 


Draw a big fireplace. Cut free-hand 
a fire shovel. Draw a log house. Cut 
out the drawings and mount.on a sheet 
of stiff paper. 


His Work 


Abraham Lincoln worked very hard. 

He cut and split rails for fences. 

He sawed wood and planted corn. 

He plowed the fields. 

He worked in a store. 

One time he went on a flatboat down 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans. 

Here he saw white people buying and 
selling black people. 


Paper Cutting Designs 


SEAT WORK RELATING to 
THE STORY of LINCOLN 
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T_know as soon 
As you will see 
This Drawing Page 
To you from me, 


You'll know it’s 
All about a man 

Whos loved thruout 
This glorious land 


ee Pee AA humble cabin 
ee f , Was his home; 
2g : : No mansion with a 
LSA aD 3 


Stately dome 


He studied nights » 
lorked hard all day, 
Aind tried to do things 
The right way. 


Although of books 
He had but few, 

Hed read them over 
Through and through 


Jind often many hours 
He'd spend 
‘Todo good turns. for 
Some good friend. 


JOHN T. LEMOS 
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The black people were slaves. 

They had to work for the white peo- 
ple. 

Abraham Lincoln felt sorry for them. 

He said, “This is not right. 

“It is cruel to sell these people away 
from their homes and their children. 

“If there ever comes a time when I 
can help these poor slaves, I will do it.” 


HANDWORK 
Cut silhouette of head of Lincoln. 


His Character 


Abraham Lincoln was very honest. 

That means that he never cheated 
anyone or took anything that did not 
belong to him. 

One day when he was working in a 
store, he charged a woman too much for 
a bill of goods. 

When he found out his mistake, he 
walked three miles on a dark night to 
give back the money to her. 

He never forgot the poor black slaves. 

When he was President, he signed a 
paper and set them all free. 

At this time the people of the North 
and South were at war because of the 
slaves. 

Abraham Lincoln kept the North and 
the South together under one flag. 

That flag was our own dear Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

We love and honor Abraham Lincoln 
because he always stood for what is 
good and just and right. 


HANDWORK 


Draw and color a large green wreath 
with a flag at the top, and inside the 
wreath paste a picture of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


Poem to Memorize 


Our country’s free! Our country’s free! 

He broke the bands of slavery! 

Among the countries of this earth, 

We love the land which gave him birth. 

The years to come will only show 

The worth of one all nations know, 

And in the eternal Hall of Fame 

Hangs our beloved Lincoln’s name. 
Frances Miller. 
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SIMPLE VALENTINES 


ree valentines shown (page 177) can 
be made with paper cutting, and are 
such as attract pupils in the lower 
grades. They are intended to be made in 
the form of a folder. It is generally a 
good plan to put the lettering on the in- 
side, as it is more difficult to do than the 
design, and many pupils will not be as 
careful as they should. These draw- 
ings are offered in the hope that they 
will teach pupils to plan their own de- 
signs, using these same rhymes. Pupils 
also enjoy making their own verses. A 
very fine lesson on this subject can be 
worked out in the language class. No 
great benefit is derived from having pu- 
pils copy a valentine, but if we can teach 
them to think out a valentine design 
themselves, we have done much. 
The following verses may be used: 


No. 1 

No verse need be on the outside of 
this, although a good rhyme might be on 
the inside, using day, way, say, gay, 
may, pay, etc. In case a verse is put on 
the inside, no lettering need be added to 
the outside. For the clock lect the pu- 
pils cut out clocks of all shapes 


No. 2 
This clover leaf means luck to you, 
And lots of love and kisses, too. 
This could be a valentine for Mother 
and might even be made in the first 
grade 


No. 3 
You are the flower of my heart. 


Let pupils cut any familiar flower. 


No. 4 

On silken wings a valentine to youI send. 

Cut a butterfly from folded paper. 
Fasten it to the valentine by cutting 
two small slits, and putting the body of 
the butterfly through these openings. 

The wings can be made to stand up 
by pressing them together. The butter- 
fly may be fashioned out of yellow cut- 
ting paper or manilla paper colored to 
represent a butterfly 
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NATION’S songs, quite aside from 
their uses in war, politics, and 


A 


peace, have a decided historical impor- 


tance. 
in the past, been but little regarded by 
students and writers of history, it is 
nevertheless a real one. This is partic- 
ularly true of the United: States. The 
origin and service of each of the na- 
tion’s great hymns constitute a beauti- 
ful chapter in its history. These airs 
are so many lighthouses and beacon 
lights set along the shores of its na- 
tional existence. 


Yankee Doodle 


When the Revolutionary War began, 
the colonists had no national hymn. We 
are told that during the French and 
Indian War a\Dr. Richard Shackburg, 
in a spirit of derision, gave to the poor- 
ly clad and awkward colonial soldiers 
the words and music of “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” telling them it was a fine martial 
tune. When they played it, the British 
were greatly amused. This tune, given 
in derision, twenty-five years later had 
become the battle hymn of the new re- 
public, and to it Cornwallis marched at 
Yorktown, when he surrendered his 
sword and army to General Washington. 

Little is known of the history of the 
tune or of the origin of its name. No 
doubt it is several hundred years old, 
but authorities disagree as to its origin. 
One says the tune was commonly used 
by the Spaniards. Another claims the 
song was sung by German harvesters 
who worked in Holland and who sang a 
harvest song to this well-known air. 


Although this importance has; 


Still another tells us that the Puritans 
of Cromwell’s time were ridiculed as 
“Naukeys” in a stanza adapted to this 
same tune. 

The word “Yankee” is sometimes giv- 
en as an Indian corruption of the word 
English; or, as has been said, it was a 
contemptuous term applied to the Puri- 
tans. Others claim it to be a cant word, 
expressing excellence, which originated 
in New England, but which finally came 
to be applied to the people of that re- 
gion as a derisive epithet. ‘Doodle,” 
according to the dictionaries, means a: 
trifling or simple fellow. 

The words which were applied to this 
tune by the colonists were little more 
than meaningless doggerel, and are lit- 
tle known now. It is not the lofty sen- 
timent of the words, but the catchy, rol- 
licking tune and its associations which 
gives this song its place among our na- 
tional songs. 


America 


“America” came from the period over 
which hovered the specter of nullifica- 
tion. An impending conflict between 
state and federal authority colored 
deeply the thought and feeling of that 
day and the people began to fear that 
their Constitution was but a “rope of 
sand.” At this critical point in our his- 
tory a young man of twenty-four years 
scribbled upon a bit of waste paper the 
immortal stanzas of ‘America.’ We 
can turn to his own account of how this 
anthem to liberty was written.” 

Letter from Rev. Dr. Smith to Capt. 
George Henry Preble: 
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Boston, Sept. 12, 1872. 


Dear Sir:—The origin of my hymn 
“America” is briefly told. In the year 
1831, Mr. William C. Woodbridge returned 
from Europe, bringing a quantity of Ger- 
man music books, which he passed over to 
Lowell Mason. Mr. Mason, with whom I 
was on terms of friendship, one day turned 
them over to me, knowing that I was in the 
habit of reading German works, saying, 
“Here, I can’t read these, but they contain 
good music, which I should be glad to use. 
Turn over the leaves and if you find any- 
thing particularly good, give me a transla- 


PLAN BOOK 


tion or imitation of it, or write a wholly 
original song—anything, so I can use it.” 

Accordingly, one leisure afternoon, I was 
looking over the books and fell in with the 
tune of “God Save the King,’ and at once 
took up my pen and wrote the piece in 
question. It was struck out at a sitting 
without the slightest idea that it would 
ever attain the popularity it has since en- 


joyed. I think it was within the town of 
Andover, Massachusetts, in February, 
1832. The first time it was sung publicly 


was at a children’s celebration of Ameri- 
can independence, at the Park Street 


America 


SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 


With a moderately quick motion 
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Our fathers’ God,to Thee, Author of lib-er - ty, 


HENRY CAREY (?) 
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GOD SAVE THE KING 


(To be sung to the same tune as “America’’) 


God save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us: 
God save the King. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 

On him be pleas’d to pour, 
Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King. 


To evry future age 
Shall story’s brightest page 

His fame declare: 
How he bade discord cease, 
Knowledge and Wealth increase, 
And made the arts of Peace 

His constant care. 


See all his people throng 

To form a rampart strong 
Round our lov’d King; 

And should a foe draw near, 

Then all the world shail hear 

Rise from our land the cheer 
God save the King. 


NATIONAL SONGS 


Church, Boston, I think, July 4, 1882. If 
I had anticipated the future of it, doubt- 
less I would have taken more pains with 
it. Such as it is, I am glad to have con- 
tributed this mite to the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom. 

Very sincerely yours, 


SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching ‘on! 


I have seen Him in the watchfires of a hun-- 
dred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the 
evening -dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the’ 
dim and flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on! 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in bur- 
nished rows of steel; 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with 
you my grace shall deal; 
Let the hero born of woman crush the ser- 
pent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on!” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him—be 
jubilant my feet! 
Our God is marching on! 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die 
to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


A national song is peculiar in that it 
cannot be made to order. No song- 
writer has ever succeeded when he has 
undertaken with deliberate purpose to 
produce a national hymn. This is no 
less true of its music than its poetry, 
for it is also worthy of note that no 
great national lyric was ever written by 
a great poet. Many of the world’s 
greatest melodies came from humble 
surroundings. “Hail, Columbia,” “Dix- 
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ie,’ and “The Bonnie Blue Flag” came 
from the theatres in Philadelphia and 
New Orleans. The ‘“Marseillaise,”’ one 
of the most powerful and soul-stirring 
national songs, came from revolution- 
ary songs and dances of the French 
Revolution near the close of the eight- 
eenth century. A national lyric is the 
product of a crisis time and of souls set 
aflame by it. It is the child born of a 
people’s political woe, and cradled in 
their misfortunes, as the commonwealth 
rocks amid the storms of war and rev- 
olution. 

Many war songs of a high order arose 
in the Civil War but few have stood the 
test of time which is necessary to make 
them national. The nation will not be 
likely to accept a song which revives 
painful memories in any section; wit- 
ness the dying out of “Marching 
Through Georgia” whose only redeem- 
ing feature is its stirring, rhythmic 
tune. 

In order to become a national melody, 
a song must first have served an ap- 
prenticeship as a war song in actual 
service, or aS a unifying hymn in times 
of imminent national peril. It must 
bear the marks of soul-agony; it must 
first bare its breast to shot and shell. 
It must first keep watch over the man- 
gled, graveless dead, and hold canteens 
of water to the burning lips of the dy- 
ing. It must warm and encourage the 
heart of the boyish picket who, in front 
of the foe, walks his lonely beat at 
night. All these, and more, require- 
ments are made before a song takes its 
place in a nation’s love, and few are 
called to produce such a song. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, however, was 
one of these chosen few and her “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” will last as 
long as there is a nation on this conti- 
nent by the name of the United States 
of America. When we hear its stirring 
tune and words we always thrill with 
the feeling of danger, horror of war, 
and the strong desire to stand together 
to avert this danger for the sake of 
Christ, our greatest Messenger of Peace. 
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There is a wonderful touch of pathos, 
as well as patriotism in this strange 
battle hymn, and even to-day we may 
use it as a peace song for the last verse 
is mighty and powerful. 

Julia Ward, the author of this most 
stirring war song, was born in New 
York, May 27, 1819, and was married in 
1848 to Dr. S. G. Howe, a philanthro- 
pist, best known for his labors for the 
education of the blind. 

In December, 1861, Dr. and Mrs. 
Howe, with a party of friends, paid a 
visit to Washington. Everything about 
the city had a martial aspect. The rail- 
roads were guarded by pickets, the 
streets were full of soldiers, and all 
about could be seen the “watchfires of 
a hundred circling camps.” 

One day the party drove several miles 
from the city to see a review of the fed- 
eral soldiers. An attack by the Con- 
federates caused much excitement, and 
delayed their return. Finally they 
started back to Washington under an 
escort of soldiers, and to while away the 
time they sang war songs, among oth- 
ers, “John Brown.” 

Waking in the gray dawn of the fol- 
lowing morning, Mrs. Howe found her- 
self weaving together words to the mu- 
sic she had sung the day before. Fear- 
ing she might forget the lines if she 
slept again, she arose and wrote down 
the verses of “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” The poem was first published 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February 
1862. The verses were published with- 
out the author’s name, and she received 
but five dollars for them. 

Of this great hymn one writer says: 
“Unlike many of the songs of the civil 
war, it contains nothing sectional, noth- 
ing personal, nothing of a temporary 
character. While we feel the beauty of 
the lines and their aspiration after free- 
dom, even in the piping times of peace, 
it is only in the time of storm and stress 
that their full meaning shines out. 
Written with intense feeling, they seem 
to burn and glow when our own emo- 
tions are aroused.” 
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Hail, Columbia 


Hail, Columbia, happy land! 

Hail ye heroes, heaven-born band, 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won; 

Let Independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies. 


Chorus— 
Firm, united, let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty, 
- As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


Immortal Patriots! rise once more! 
Defend your rights, defend your shore; 
Let no rude foe, with impious hands, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies, 

Of toil and blood the well-earned prize; 
While offering peace sincere and just, 
In heaven we place a manly trust, 
That truth and justice may prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail! 


Sound, sound the trump of fame! 

Let Washington’s great name 

Ring thro’ the world with loud applause, 
Let ev’ry clime to freedom dear 

Listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill, with God-like pow’r, 
He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war; or guides with ease 

The happier times of honest peace. 


Behold the Chief who now commands, 
Once more to serve his country stands, 
The rock on which the storm will beat, 
But armed in virtue, firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on heay’n and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay, 
When gloom obscur’d Columbia’s day, 
His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolv’d on death or liberty. 


The passage of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws, in 1798, as an outcome of the 
trouble between France and England, 
aroused bitter partisan feelings be- 
tween the Democrats and Federalists of 
the United States. 

About this time a theatre was opened 
in Philadelphia with a benefit concert 
for Gilbert Fox, a rising young singer. 
One Saturday afternoon this young man 
called upon Joseph Hopkinson, a young 
lawyer, and asked him to write some 
patriotic words to the “President’s 


The Maple ‘Leaf Forever 


Ants (National Song of Canada) ALEXANDER MUIR 


Vy es as a 
a i$ —_ ff es ae eee Ne] 


1. In days of yore, from Britain’s shore;Wolfe the dauntless he-ro came, And planted firm Bri- 
2. At Queens-town Heights,and Lundy's Lane, Our brave fa-thers side by side, For freedom,homes, and 
3. Our fair Do-min-ionnow ex-tends From Cape Race to NootkaSound,May peace for-ev- er 

On Mer-ry Eng-land’s far famed land May kind Heaven sweetly smile,God bless OldScotland 


Ss ~ 
tan - ia’s flag, On ~ Ca-na-da’s fair do-main; Here may it wave our boastand pride And 
loved onesdear, Firmlystood and no - bly died; And those dear rights which they maintaindWe 
be our lot, And plen-teous store a-bound;And maythoseties of love be curs,Which 


ev - er-more, And Ire- land’ Em-’rald Isle; Then swell the song both loud and long, Till 


join in love to-geth-er, The This-tle,Shamrock,Roseentwine The Maple Leaf for ev-er. 
swear toyieldthem never, Our watch word ev-er-moreshallbe, The Maple Leaf for ev-er. 
dis - cord can-not sever, And flour-ish green ger Freedom's home, The Maple Leaf for ev-er. 
rocks and ‘for-est quiv-er, God save our King,and Heaven bless The Maple Leaf for ev-er. 


The Ma-ple Leaf our em-blemdear,The Ma-ple Leaf for ev-er, 


From Golden Book of Favorite Songs, Hall & McCreary Company, Publishers. 


- Political 
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March,” a tune which had been com- 
posed at the time of Washington’s first 
inauguration. 

The following day he gave the words 
to Mr. Fox, who sang them at the con- 
cert Monday night. The song at once 
became popular. President Adams and 
many notable statesmen came to hear it. 
It was sung and whistled on the streets. 
differences were forgotten, 
and in the stanzas of “Hail, Columbia” 
the people caught new visions of their 
rights and duties as citizens of a free 
land. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 


Oh! say can you see by the dawn’s early 
light 
What so proudly we hail’d at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ 
the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so 
gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, 
bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag 
was still there. 
Oh! say does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave? 


the bombs 


On that shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of 
the deep, ¥ 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread 
silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze o’er 
towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now 
discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the 
stream: 
’Tis the star-spangled banner, oh! 
may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 


the 


long 


Ch! thus be it ever, when freemen shall 
stand, 
Between their loved homes and the war’s 
desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heaven-rescued land, 
Praise the power that hath made and 
preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just, 
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And this be our motto, “In God is our 
trust,” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 

Of all the songs inspired of patri- 
otism and born in the fierce passions of 
war, “The Star-Spangled Banner” prob- 
ably has the firmest hold on the Amer- 
ican people. It is the product of one of 
the most romantic and thrilling events 
in our national history, when the United 
States was engaged in the War of 1812. 

The words were composed by Francis 
Scott Key under the following circum- 
stances: In the summer of 1814 Francis 
Scott Key, a young lawyer, had left 
Baltimore with a flag of truce for the 
purpose of getting released from the 
British fleet a friend, Dr. Beanes, who 
had been captured at Marlborough. He 
found the English fleet in Chesapeake 
Bay, and was kindly received by Ad- 
miral Cochrane. The enemy was about 
to make a combined attack by sea and 
land upon Fort McHenry; and while the 
English general consented to the re- 
lease of Dr. Beanes, it was stipulated 
that all of the American party should 
remain on the flag vessel until the fort 
was reduced. All during the eventful 
night, the 13th of September, the great 
guns of the fleet poured out a blazing 
shower of shot and shell upon the for- 
tress. Key, standing on the deck of the 
English ship, could see at intervals, by 
the glare of the rocket and the flash of 
the cannon, the American flag waving 
victoriously over its gallant defenders. 
It was a hot, persistent fight, taxing the 
courage, endurance, and patriotism of 
the brave soldiers to the utmost. In 
the stirring enthusiasm of that supreme 
moment, and at the dawn’s early light, 
when the Stars and Stripes rose above 
the smoke of conflict, and seemed to 
wave in triumph from the battlements » 
of heaven, Key wrote the song that was 
destined to be as deathless as the flag 
itself. He hastily jotted down the open- 
ing stanzas of the poem on the back 
of a letter which he had in: his pocket. 
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Later, as he returned to Baltimore, he 
finished the song that was to become so 
celebrated. The day after the bombard- 
ment, Key was taken ashore and after 
copying the verses showed them to a 
friend, Judge Nicholson. The latter saw 
their worth and at his suggestion they 
were printed. Within another day “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was read every- 
where in Baltimore and was received 
with the liveliest pleasure. 

We now come to the melody of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and, as usual, 
we find many statements that will not 
bear the test of investigation, and the 


customary doubt as to who the com- 


poser may have been. The earliest form 
in which we find the melody is in the 
guise of an English drinking song writ- 
ten about 1770, entitled “To Anacreon 
in Heaven.” 

The melody differed in some points, 
both of melody and harmony, from the 
present setting. In America this mel- 
ody was adopted for the songs “Rise, 
Columbia” and “Adams and Liberty.” 
Although the latter was sung a great 
deal, it was not broad enough for a 
permanent national hymn. 

Francis Scott Key was thirty-four 
years old when he wrote his famous 
song, and died on the 11th of January, 
1848. William Hereford sang of Des- 
tiny in these four lines: 

“Some singers sing but a single song 

And the world remembers every word, 
While others sing their whole lives long, 

Then die at last unknown, unheard.” 

Key was the singer of a single song, 
but his name will not fade from the 
minds of men as long as the Stars and 
Stripes endure. Its, melody is by no 
means an ideal one for chorus singing, 
but its great associations and its lofty 
words have forever endeared it to the 
American heart, and, until some native 
composer has given us a more prac- 
ticable tune, “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” will justly remain the national air 
of our country, and every patriot’s 
breast will throb responsive to its 
tones. 


Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 


O Columbia! the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 


When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened our land to deform, 
The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe through the storm; 
With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave 
crew. 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white and blue. 


The star-spangled banner bring hither, 
O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave! 
May the wreaths they have won never 

wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave! 
May thy service, united ne’er sever, 
But hold to their colors so true! 
The Army and Navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 


The idea and name of this song orig- 
inated with David T. Shaw, but the 
words and music were written by 
Thomas a Becket, an actor. The hymn 
was sung for the first time in Chestnut 
Street Theater, Philadelphia, in 1843. 

Dixie 
I wish I was in de land o’ cotton, 
Olid times dar am not forgotten; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie 
land! 
In Dixie land whar’ I was born in, 
Early on one frosty mornin’, 


Look away, look away, look away, Dixie 
land! 


Chorus— 

Den I wish I was in Dixie, hooray! hooray! 
In Dixie land I’ll take my stand, 

To lib and die in Dixie. 

Away, away, away down south in Dixie! 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie! 


Dar’s buckwheat cakes an Injun batter, 

Makes you fat or a little fatter; 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie 
land! 

Den hoe it down and scratch your grabble, 

To Dixie’s land I’m bound to trabble; 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie 
land! 
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In one of the largest hotels in New 
York City the band plays “Dixie” every 
evening as a compliment to the many 
Southerners who make this hotel their 
stopping place in the great metropolis. 
In any large crowd which sings our na- 
tional songs the singing of ‘Dixie” 
brings a cordial handclasp and a feel- 
ing of “belonging” to a stranger who 
can sing more than one verse (this 
seems to be the “open sesame’). Un- 
doubtedly “Dixie Land,” which, by the 
way, was originally the title of the song, 
lies beyond the Mason and Dixon Line, 
but how did a song written by a North- 
erner in New York for a “‘walk-around” 
in a minstrel show become the sole 
property of the South until “captured” 
by the Union Army, and thus made a 
Union song? Let us hear first of the 
strange origin of the song before we 
take up the historic incident. 

Daniel Decatur Emmet was born in 
Ohio, in 1815, and died in Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, in 1904. In his early youth 
he cultivated a taste for verse making 
and singing—talents which led him in- 
to minstrelsy. He traveled all over the 
United States and was the favorite min- 
strel wherever he went. His under- 
standing of the negro dialect was per- 
fect, as was his rendering of the negro 
melodies. While with the celebrated 
Bryant’s Minstrels, in New York, 1859, 
Emmet or “Dan Decate” as he was 
called, wrote new “walk-arounds” for 
the company whenever asked to do so 
and sang them at the close of the per- 
formance. 


his 
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One Saturday night after a perform- 
ance Mr. Emmet left the hall and was 
proceeding homeward when he was 
overtaken by Jerry Bryant and asked to 
make a “hooray” to bring to the re- 
hearsal on Monday. The weather was 
cold and rainy. Emmet’s thoughts 
turned to the beloved Dixie land of the 
warm and sunny South; “I wish I was 
in Dixie” were his thoughts, like those 
of so many from that land. There was 
inspiration. The following day, 
Monday, the band of minstrels had for 
their new “walk-around” “Dixie Land.” 

The adoption of “Dixie” as the south- 
ern war song is another interesting 
story. After its first appearance in 
New York, minstrel troupes carried it 
to the willing ears of people all over the 
United States and it became a great 
favorite. The following year, in 1860, 
a spectacular performance was being 
given in New Orleans late in the fall of 
the year. Each part had been filled; all 
that was lacking was a national march 
and song for the grand chorus—a part 
the leader had omitted till the very last 
moment. A great many marches and 
songs were tried but none could be de- 
cided upon. “Dixie” was suggested and 
tried, and all were so enthusiastic over 
it, that it was at once adopted to be giv- 
en in the performance. Immediately it 
was taken up by the populace, and sung 
in the streets, in the homes and concert 
halls daily. It was taken even to the 
battlefields and there established as the 
Southern Confederate war song. 


The Little Wildflowers 


The little wildflowers to sleep have gone, 
*Way down in their cozy beds; 


A thick brown blanket of leaves they’vé 


drawn 
Right over their little heads. 
For well they know cold weather’s about 
The time when Jack Frost appears, 
And that some night, if they don’t watch 
out, 
He’ll come and bite off their ears. 


They know that his partner, Mr. Snow, 
Will also in time be due, 
For old Mother Nature told them so, 

And they know that it must be true. 
So, tightly tucked in their beds, they lie, 
And laugh, in their dreams so fair, 
To think that neither, in passing by, 
Will be able to find them there! 


The little wildflowers are tired of play, 
And weary of field and sun, 

The birds and the bees have gone away, 
The song of the rain is done; 

So now they nod on their beds of sod, 
While winter winds o’er them sing, 
And sleep so deep knowing well that God 

Will awaken them in the spring. 
James Courtney Challiss. 


The First Snow-Fall 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the nigut 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow; 
The stiff rails softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden, flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood,— 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, “Father, who makes it snow?” 
And I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
James Russell Lowell. 


December 


December, oh, December dear, 
We know your laughing face, 

And who that joily fellow is 
Who drives at such a pace. 


The prancing deer, the jingling bells, 
The sleigh with toys heaped high, 
Proclaim to every child on earth 
That dear St. Nick is nigh. 
Lizbeth Comins. 
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The Long Winter Trail 


Ho, there’s ice on the streams, there’s zest 
in the air, 
There’s an undefiled blanket of snow every- 


where: 

There’s frost on each twig and each road- 
side weed 

Is burdened with rubies and diamonds for 
seed, 


And through the long stretches of deep 
forest lanes 

A tense white crystalline silence reigns. 

So come with me now over hill, over vale! 

Come away with me now on the long winter 
trail! 


Ho, the storm-clouds are tumbling thick in 
the sky, 

Flinging their pellets of sleet as they fly! 

The snow-wreaths are slithering swift in 
the road. 

The hoary old wind from the North is 
abroad! 

Out of the arctic waste, barren and vast, 

Rushing with fury—a terrible blast! 

Come along with me now—push into the 
gale! 

Come along with me now on the long winter 
trail! 


Oh, there’s beauty to me in the soft, round- 
ed lines 

Of the snow-moulded hills and the fleecy- 
crowned pines; 

There’s music to me in the squeak of the 


snow, 

And the gurgle of streams as they hurry 
below 

Their blankets of ice. And there’s joy in 
the fight, 


In matching my strength with the storm- 
monarch’s might. 
There’s health in the open—hearty and 
hale! 
Ho! Come with me now on the long winter 
trail! 
“Boys’ Life.” 


Out in the Snow 


The snow and the silence came down to- 
gether, 
Through the night so white and so still; 
And young folks housed from the bitter 
weather, 
Housed from the storm and the chill— 


Heard in their dreams the sleigh-bells jingle, 
Coasted the hillsides under the moon, 
Felt their cheeks with the keen air tingle, 
Skimmed the ice with their steel-clad 

shoon. 
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They saw the snow when they rose in the 
morning, 
Glittering ghosts of the vanished night, 
Though the sun shone clear in the winter 
dawning, : 
And the day with a frosty pomp was 
bright. 


Out in the clear, cold, winter weather-—— 
Out in the winter air, like wine— 

Kate with her dancing scarlet feather, 
Bess with her peacock plumage fine, 


Joe and Jack with their pealing laughter, 
- Frank and Tom with their gay hallo, 
And half a score of roisterers after, 

Out in the witching, wonderful snow. 


Shivering graybeards shuffle and stumble, 
Righting themselves with a frozen frown, 
Grumbling at every snowy tumble; 
But young folks know why the snow 
came down. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


An Eskimo and I 


If I were but an Eskimo 
And lived up near the pole, 

I’d dress myself in reindeer skin 
And catch fish through a hole. 


I’d hitch my shaggy team of dogs 
To such a funny sleigh, 

And crack my whip to make them bark 
And travel every day. 


But still I think it must be cold 
To sleep in huts of ice, 

And eating meat before it’s cooked 
Is not so very nice. 


So I would rather be myself 
And live right where I do, 
Than be as cold and live as queer 
As Northern children do. 
Hattie B. Kimball. 


The Snow 


From the clouds the flakes of snow 
Wander to the world below, 
Falling lightly, 
Softly, whitely, 
To the ground, 
Heaping drifts without a sound. 


Now the wind begins to blow, 
Lighter, swifter, comes the snow, 
Falling thickly, 
Rushing quickly, 
Soon there’ll be 
Castles built for you and me. 
Anonymous. 
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y Signs of Christmas ~' 


R Y Upstairs door locked up so tight, 


»\ Lots of things all hid from sight, 


\ 


Father slipping in at night— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Snowflakes racing from the sky, 

Long gray clouds that madly fly, 

Sad, brown leaves that droop and die— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Windows filled with shining toys, 

Windows flanked by staring boys, 

Lots of joyous, wholesome noise— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Great, green tree aflame with light, 

Bells and balls and pop corn white, 

Children speechless at the sight— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Everybody, feeling gay, 
Settling down to have a play, 
Not an unkind word to say— 
These are signs of Christmas! 
Eliza Macbeth. 


A Christmas Carol 


God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let nothing 


you dismay, 


For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on 


Christmas Day. 


The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the 


stars shone through the gray, 


When Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born 


on Christmas Day. 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you 


affright, 


For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born 


this happy night; 


Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks 


sleeping lay, 


When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was 


born on Christmas Day. 
Dinah Maria Mulock. 


Anothe Clea lige 
Candles Se itdow teed / 
“How-do-you-do?” 
Candles in each window glow: 
“A merry Christmas to you.” 
Red bells! Christmas bells! 
Wreaths of holly green, 
Yellow candles on the sills, 
Pop corn strung between. 
Children laughing, romping, happy, 
Elders scarce less gay, 
’ All this means at last has come 
Another Christmas Day. 
Noel Flaurier. 


O Little Town of Bethlehem 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
Phillips Brooks. 


Christmas Everywhere 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas  to- 
night! 

Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and 
vine, 

Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn 
and white, 

Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and 
bright, 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


Christmas where children are hopeful and 
gay, 

Christmas where old men are patient and 
gray, ; 

Christmas where peace, like a dove in its 
flight, 

Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the - 
fight; 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas  to- 
night! 
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For the Christ-child who comes is the 
Master of all, 

No’ palace too great and no cottage too 


small, 

The angels who welcome Him sing from the 
height: 

“In the city of David, a King in his might.” 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 

Then let every heart keep its Christmas 
within, 

Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred of 
sin, 


Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ’s cour- 
age for right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s 
love of the light. 
Everywhere, everywhere, 

night! 


Christmas to- 


us round 
Shall see a strange glory, and hear a sweet 
sound, 


. . ‘ 
And ery, “Look! the earth is aflame with SIn warm boots and jacket, 


“™ (He makes a great racket) 


delight, 
O sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight.” 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


Phillips Brooks. 
Kriss Kringle’s Travels 


A jolly old fellow 
Is Kriss Kringle! 

He’s coming! He’s coming! 
Just hear his bells jingle! 


The fleetest of reindeer 
Are drawing his sleigh, 

Because he must travel 
So far before day. 


The keen wind of winter 
Is biting his nose; 

Ho! ho! in the moonlight 
It looks like a rose. 


His bright blue eyes twinkle 
Like stars in the skies, 

His snowy white whiskers 
Float out as he flies. 


He comes to a housetop— 
His reindeer he halts, 

From the seat where he’s sitting 
All lightly he vaults. 


He runs to the chimney— 
Oh dear! he jumps in. 
It’s strange how he does it, 

Because he’s not thin. 


So the stars of the midnight which compass + 
—~ Hear the bells jingle, 
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For here comes Kriss Kringle, 
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Down, down he is slipping, 
He knows where to go,— 

To the room where the stockings 
Are hung in a row. 


He feels in his pockets, 
He opens his sack: 

He empties them quickly, 
And then he runs back. 


Up the chimney he hurries, 
The housetop he gains; 
Once more in his carriage, 

He catches the reins. 


~ Again the bells jingle, 
And fill him with mirth; 
And this way Kriss Kringle 
Goes over the earth! 
Susie M, Best. 


The Same Old Santa 


See how he flies through the air, 


With long beard and flowing white hair. 


Over housetops he’s riding, 


~— Down chimneys he’s sliding, 


With never a thought of a fear. 
Now the stockings he’s filling— 
He always is willing— 

For Santa loves all children dear. 


Into bedrooms he’s peeping, 
Where children are sleeping, 
(For the Sleepy Man closes eyes tight.) 
With a soft little chuckle, 
Underneath his belt buckle, 
He vanishes into the night. 


Then, home Santa goes 
To thaw out his toes, 
And falls fast asleep by the fire. 
He dreams girls and boys 
Are all happy with toys, 
And that every child has his desire. 


Then he starts up in fear, 
For he dreams his reindeer 
Have been changed for an aeroplane! 
But his dreams melt away; 
And with reindeer and sleigh 
You'll be certain to see him again. 


Up the chimneys then he’ll whisk, 
“Merry Christmas,” crying; 
And his reindeer home again 
Gayly will go flying. 
Winnie Gray Curtis. 
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The First Christmas Gift -». 


The earth lay like a little child, 
Beneath the silent sky, 

It slept, and in its dreams, it smiled, 
Stars sang its lullaby. 


Above one little, lonely town, 
With glory all aglow, 

A softly radiant star shone down 
That Christmas long 


And in its light the glad earth woke, 
And ’neath its silvery rays, 

The silence into music broke,— 
All Heaven joined earth in praise. 


For hushed on mother’s happy breast, 
That glorious Christmas Day,— 

God’s own first Christmas Gift so blest, 
The holy Christ Child lay! 


Shine on, O wondrous pure white Star 
Of that first Christmas morn 
Tell all the waiting world afar,— 
Lo! Christ, our King, is born. 
Anonymous. 


Around the Christmas Tree 


’Round the Christmas tree we gather, 
Our hearts are light and gay, 

And right merrily we carol 
A joyful Christmas lay. 


For Christmas time has come, 
Its joys the world enfold, 

Such gifts as love bestoweth 
Our eyes shall now behold. 


What though the snow is lying 
White over all the land? 
What matters it, while Christmas 
And joy go hand in hand? 
Anonymous. 


Christmas Bells 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
Henry W. Longfellow. 
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Christmas in the Heart 


It is Christmas in the Mansion,— 
Yule-log fires and silken frocks; 

It is Christmas in the Cottage,— 
Mothers filling little socks. 

It is Christmas on the Highway, 
In the thronging, busy mart; 

But the dearest, truest Christmas 
Is the Christmas in the Heart. 

Anonymous. 


An Old English Christmas 


And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll’d, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

_Gave honor to the holy night; 
On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung; 
That only night in all the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dress’d with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 
Then open’d wide the Baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doff’d his pride. 
The heir with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose; 
The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of “post and pair.” 
All hail’d with uncontroll’d delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving-man; 
Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garb’d ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassail round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reek’d;- hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roar’d with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
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It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 

Traces of ancient mystery; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made; 

But O! what inaskers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light! 

England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

’Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale; 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Quite Like a Stocking 


Just as the moon was fading 
Amid her misty rings, 

And every stocking was stuffed 
With childhood’s precious things, 

Old Kriss Kringle looked around 
And saw on an elm-tree bough, 

High hung, an oriole’s nest, 
Lonely and empty now. 


“Quite a stocking,” he laughed, 
“Hung up there on a tree! 
I didn’t suppose the birds 
Expected a present from me.” 
Then old Kriss Kringle, who loves 
A joke as well as the best, 
Dropped a handful of snowflakes 
Into the oriole’s nest. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


A Snow Song 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air. 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves, how he weaves, 
In the light, in the gloom! 


Oh, with finest of lace 
He decks bush and tree; 
On the broad barren meadows 
A cover lays he; 
A quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 
And he changes the pump 
To a grim silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last, 
And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 
Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work he has done, 
And cries, “T’ll unravel 
It all just for fun.” 
i egrge Cooper. 
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7” What the Toys Said ~ NN 


The Hobby Horse said, 
As he shook his head:— ; 
“It’s a long, long way to go Cx 
O’er the white snow’s foam 
To the Little Boy’s home; 
But I hear the tin horns blow, 
And must race away till I’m out o’ breath 
To the Little Boy who will ride me to 
death!” 


And the Toy Drum said:— 
“T’ve a hardened head, 
And away on my sticks I'll go 
“ais From this icy dome 
To the Little Boy’s home. 
I can beat my way through the snow! 
Away! away! till I’m out of breath, 
To the Little Boy who will beat me to 
death!” 


And the Toy Doll said, 
As her gold-crowned head 
Shone over the wintry snow:— 
“To the Little Girls 
Of the golden curls 
In a fairy coach I'll go; 
Far, far away, till I’m out o’ breath, 
To the Little Girl who will kiss me to 
death!” 


But the Elephant said:— 
“If that way I’m led, 
And they treat you all so bad, 
I tell you now 
That there’ll be a row, 
And they’ll wish they never had! 
For I’ll pack them all in my trunk, you see, 
And lock it, and throw away the key!” 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Christmas 


While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 


“Fear not,” said he,—for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind— 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 


“To you, in David’s town, this day 
Is born, of David’s line, 

A Saviour, who is Christ the Lord; 
And this shall be the sign: 


“The heavenly babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swathing bands, 
And in a manger laid.” 
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Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 

Of angels, praising God, and thus 
Addressed their joyful song: 


“All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace: 
Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and neyer cease!” 
Nahum Tate. 


Christmas 


Christmas is coming, 
Christmas is near, 
Merriest, happiest 
Day of the year. 
Bells gayly ringing, 
Glad voices sing, 
Love and best wishes 
To each one we bring. 
Cora Allen. 


Little Ships in the Air 


“Flakes of snow, with sails so white, 
Drifting down the wintry skies, 

Tell me where your route begins, 
Say which way your harbor lies.” 


“In the clouds, the roomy clouds, 
Arching earth with shadowy dome, 

There’s the port from which we sail, 
There is tiny snowflake’s home.” 


“And the cargo that you take 
From those cloudy ports above— 
Is it always meant to bless, 
Sent in anger or in love?” 


“Warmth for all the tender roots, 
Warmth for every living thing, 
Water for the river’s flow, 
This the cargo that we bring.” 


“Who’s the Master that you serve, 
Bids you lift your tiny sails, 
Brings you safely to the earth, 
Guides you through the wintry gales?” 


“He who tells the birds to sing, 
He who sends the April flowers, 
He who ripens all the fruit, 
That great Master, He is ours.” 
Edward A. Rand. 


What We Can Give 


Though we may not all be able 
To give Christmas presents rare, 
There are many things we may give 
With a happy, cheerful air. 
We may give kind deeds and wishes, 
We may gladly do our parts 
To help and share with others 
The Christmas in our hearts. 
Margaret Noble. 


Winter 


Old winter is a surly one, 
And lasting stuff he’s made of; 
His flesh is firm as ironstone; 
There’s nothing he’s afraid of. 


He spreads his coat upon the heath, 
Nor yet to warm he lingers; 

He scouts the thought of aching teeth, 
Or chilblains on his fingers. 


Of flowers that bloom or birds that sing 
Full little cares or knows he; 

He hates the fire and hates the spring, 
And all that’s warm and cozy. 


But when the foxes bark aloud 
On frozen lake and river; 

When round the fire the people crowd, 
And rub their hands and shiver; 


When frost is splitting stone and wall, 
And trees come crashing after,— 

That hates he not: he loves it all; 
Then bursts he out in laughter. 


His home is by the north pole’s strand, 
Where earth and sea are frozen; 
His summer-house, we understand, 
In Switzerland he’s chosen. 


Now from the North he’s hither hied 
To show his strength and power; 
And when he comes we stand aside, 
And look at him and cower. 
From the German. 


Heaven’s Gift 


Christmas Day, Christmas Day! 
Jesus slept upon the hay, 
Just a little baby boy, 
Heaven’s precious gift of joy. 
Happy songs to-day we sing, 
Gifts of love to Him we bring. 
Jesus, Savior, meek and mild, 
Loves each precious little child. 

} T. B. Weaver. 


oe oe Winter Night 
/ 


Blow, wind, blow! 
Drift the flying snow, 

Send it twirling, whirling overhead! 
There’s a bedroom in a tree 
Where, snug as snug can be, 

The squirrel nests in his cozy bed. 


Shriek, wind, shriek! 
Make the branches creak! 

Battle with the boughs till break o’ day! 
In a snow-cave warm and tight, 
Through the icy winter night, 


The rabbit sleeps the peaceful hours away. 
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Call, wind, call, 
In entry and in hall, 
Straight from off the mountain white and 
wild! 
Soft purrs the pussy-cat 
On her littly fluffy mat, 
And beside her nestles close her furry child. 


Scold, wind, scold, 
So bitter and so bold! 
Shake the windows with your tap, tap, tap! 
With half-shut, dreamy eyes 
The drowsy baby lies 
Cuddled closely in his mother’s lap. 
Mary F. Butts. 


In February 


The birds have been singing to-day, 

And saying: “The spring is near! 
The sun is as warm as May, 

And the deep blue heavens are clear.” 


The little bird on the boughs 
Of the somber snow-laden pine 

Thinks: “Where shall I build me my house, 
And how shall I make it fine? 


“For the season of snow is past; 
The mild south wind is on high; 

And the scent of the spring is cast 
From his wing as he hurries by.” 


The little birds twitter and cheep 
To their loves on the leafless larch; 
But seven foot deep the snow-wreaths sleep, 
And the year hath not worn to March. 
John A. Symonds. 


A Happy New Year 


Just at the turn of the midnight, 

When the children are fast asleep, 
The tired Old Year slips out by himself, 
Glad of a chance to be laid on the shelf, 

And the New Year takes a peep 


At the beautiful world that is waiting 
For the hours that he will bring; 
For the wonderful things in his peddler’s 
pack; 
Weather, all sorts, there will be no lack, 
And many a marvelous thing! 


Flowers by hosts and armies; 
Stars and sunshine and rain; 
The merry times and the sorrowful times; 
Quickstep and jingle and dirge and chimes, 
And the weaving of joy and pain. 


When the children wake in the morning, 
Shouting their “Happy New Year,” 

The year will be started well on his way, 

Swinging along through his first white day, 
With the path before him clear. 
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Twelve long months for his journey! 
Fifty-two weeks of a spell! 

At the end of it all he’ll slip out by himself, 

Glad of a chance to be laid on the shelf, 
At the stroke of the midnight bell. 

Margaret E. Sangster. 


Little New Year 


I am the Little New Year, oho! 

Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells in merry din, 

So open your doors and let me in! 


Blessings I bring to one and all, 

Big folks and little folks, short and tall, 

Each one from me some treasure may win, 

So open your doors and let me in! 
Anonymous. 


The Snow-Bird’s Song 


The ground was covered with snow one day, 
And two little sisters were busy at play, 
When a snow-bird was sitting close by on 
a tree, 
And merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee, 
And merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee. 


He had not been singing that tune very 
long, 
Ere Emily. heard him, so loud was his song; 
“Oh, sister, look out of the window,” said 
she, 
“Here’s a dear little bird singirg chick-a- 
dee-dee. 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee, 
Here’s a dear little bird singing chick-a- 
dee-dee. 


“Oh, mother, do get him some stockings and 
shoes, 

And a nice little frock, and a hat if you 
choose; 

I wish he’d come into the parlor, and see 

How warm we would make him, poor chick- 
a-dee-dee! 

Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee, 

How warm we would make him, poor chick- 

a-dee-dee!” 


“There is One, my dear child, though I can- 
not tell who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough 


too. 

Good morning! Oh, who are so happy as 
we?” 

And away he went singing his chick-a-dee- 
dee, 


Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee, 
And away he went singing his chick-a-dee- 
dee. : 


F.C. Woodworth. - 
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Hurrah! 


Hurrah for the time 
Kringle, 
Of feasting, of games, and of toys, 
Of sleigh-bells that jingle and fingers that 
tingle, 
And shouting of girls and of boys! 


of merry Kriss 


Hurrah for the time when the Christmas 
tree, lighted, 
Is laden with tinsel and things, 
And all are excited and no one is slighted, 
And every one merrily sings! 


Hurrah for the season of glistening holly, 
Of playing and fun without pause, 
Of soldier and dolly and everything jolly, 
And best of all, old Santa Claus! 
Anonymous. 


The Little Pine-Tree 


Once a little Pine-tree, 
In the forest ways, 
Sadly sighed and murmured, 
Through the summer days. 
“T am clad in needles— 
Hateful things!” he cried; 
“All the trees about me 
Laugh in scornful pride. 
Broad their leaves and fair to see; 
Worthless needles cover me. 


“Ah, could I have chosen, 
Then, instead of these, 
Shining leaves should crown me, 
Shaming all the trees. 
Broad as theirs and brighter, 
Dazzling to behold; 
All of gleaming silver— 
Aye, of burnished gold. 
Then the rest would weep and sigh; 
None could be so fair as I.” 


Slept the little Pine-tree 
When the night came down, 
While the leaves he wished for 
Budded on his crown. 
All the forest wondered 
At the dawn, to see 
What a golden fortune 
Decked this little tree. 
Then he sang and laughed aloud; 
Glad was he and very proud. 


Foolish little Pine-tree! 
At the close of day, 
Thro’ the gloomy twilight 
Came a thief that way. 
Soon the treasure vanished; 
Sighed the Pine, “Alas! 
Would that I had chosen 
Leaves of crystal glass.” 
Long and bitterly he wept, 
But with night again he slept, 
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Gladly in the dawning, 
Did he wake to find 
That the gentle fairies 
Had again been kind. 
How his blazing crystals 
Lit the morning air! 
Never had the forest 
Seen a sight so fair. 
Then a driving storm did pass; 
All his leaves were shattered glass. 


Humbly said the Pine-tree, 
“T have learned ’tis best 
Not to wish for fortunes 
Fairer than the rest. 
Glad were IJ, and thankful, 
If I might be seen 
Like the trees about me, 
Clad in tender green.” 
Once again he slumbered, sad; 
Once again his wish he had. 


Broad his leaves and fragrant 
Rich were they and fine, 


Till a goat at noon-day 


Haltea there to dine. 
Then her kids came skipping 
Round that fated tree; 
All his leaves could scarcely 
Make a meal for three. 
Every tender bud was nipt, 
Every branch and twig was stripped. 


Then the wretched Pine-tree 
Cried in deep despair, 
“Would I had my needles; 
They were green and fair. 
Never would I change them,” 
Sighed the little tree; 
“Just as nature gave them 
They were best for me.” 
Then he slept, and waked, and found 
All his needles safe and sound. 
Eudora S. Bumstead. 


Abraham Lincoln 


This man whose homely face you look upon, 
Was one of Nature’s masterful, great 
men; 
Born with strong arms that unfought vic- 
tories won, 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the 
pen, 
Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human 
heart; 
Wise, too, for what he could not break, he 
bent. 
Upon his back a more than Atlas’ load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth was 
laid; 
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He stooped, and rose up with it, though the 
road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit 
dismayed. 
Hold, warriors, councilors, kings! All now 
give place 


To this dead Benefactor of the Race! 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


The Name of Lincoln 


Lincoln! When men would name a man 
Just, unperturbed, magnanimous, 
Tried in the lowest seat of all, 
Tried in the chief seat of the house— 


Lincoln! When men would name a man 
Who wrought the great work of his age, 

Who fought and fought the noblest fight, 
And marshalled it from stage to stage, 


Victorious, out of dust and dark, 
And into dawn and on till day, 
Most humble when the pzans rang, 
Least rigid when the enemy lay 


Prostrated for his feet to tread— 
Abraham Lincoln will they name, 

A name revered, a name of scorn, 
Of scorn to sundry, not to fame. 


Lincoln, the man who freed the slave; 
Lincoln whom never self enticed; 
Slain Lincoln, worthy found to die 
A soldier of his captain Christ. 
Anonymous. 


The Hand of Lincoln 


Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold: 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was,—how large of mould 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the ploughman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 


The axe—since thus would Freedom train © 


Her son—and made the forest ring, 
And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed. 
And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering 
swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s, laid across a lute; 
A chief’s uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute! 
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The hand of Anak, sinewed strong 

The fingers that on greatness clutch; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much. 


For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 
I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This moulded outline plays about; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out,— 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
Called mirth to ease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears: 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 
Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 
Edmund C. Stedman. 


A Valentine 


O little loveliest lady mine, 

What shall I send for your valentine? 
Summer and flowers are far away; 
Gloomy old Winter is king to-day; 

Buds will not blow, and sun will not shine: 
What shall I do for a valentine? 


T’ve searched the gardens all through and 
through 

For a bud to tell of my love so true; 

But buds are asleep, and blossoms are dead, 

And the snow beats down on my poor little 
head: 

So, little loveliest lady mine, 

Here is my heart for your valentine! 

Laura Elizabeth Richards. 


Fairy Valentines 


A million tiny snowflakes 
Came dancing down to earth; 
They filled the gloom of winter 
With gladness and with mirth. 
They kissed the lonely pine-trees, 
And all the withered vines 
Reached out their arms to welcome 
The fairies’ valentines. 
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Valentines! wafting down 
Kindness from above, 

Out of the air where the fairies dwell, 
Little white gifts of love. 


And every tiny violet 
Each rose and daisy too, 
Beneath earth’s winter blanket 
Smiled to herself; she knew 
That snowflakes came from fairies, 
And warm beneath the snow, 
She heard the snowflakes’ message, 
Which is, “I love you so!” 
Marion Mitchell. 


Washington’s Birthday 


The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing to- 
day ’ 
And what say their melodious number: 
To the flag blooming air? List, what do 
they say? 
“The fame of the hero ne’er slumbers!” 


The world’s monument stands the Potomac 
beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river? 
“When the hero has lived for his country, 
and died, 
Death crowns him a hero forever.” 


The bards crown the heroes and children 
rehearse 
The songs that give heroes to story, 
And what say the bards to the children? 
“No verse 
Can yet measure Washington’s glory. 


“For Freedom outlives the old crowns of 
the earth, 
And Freedom shall triumph forever, 
And Time must long wait the true song of 
his birth 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river.” 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 


The Banner Betsy Made 


We have nicknamed it “Old Glory” 
As it floats upon the breeze, 
Rich in legend, song and story, 
On the land and on the seas; 
Far above the shining river, 
Over mountain, glen and glade, 
With a fame that lives forever, 
Streams the banner Betsy made. 


Once it went from her, its maker, 
To the glory of the wars; 
Once the modest little Quaker 
Deftly studded it with stars; 
And her fingers, swiftly flying 
Through the sunshine and the shade, 
Welded colors bright, undying, 
In the banner Betsy made. 
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When at last her needle rested 

And her cherished task was done, 
Went the banner, love-invested, 

To the camps of Washington; 
And the glorious Continentals, 

In the morning light arrayed, 
Stood in ragged regimentals 

’Neath the banner Betsy made. 


How they cheered it and its maker, 
They, the gallant sons of Mars! 

How they biessed the little Quaker 
And her flag of stripes and stars; 

’Neath its folds, the foemen scorning, 
Glinted bayonet and blade, 

And the breezes of the morning 
Kissed the banner Betsy made. 


Years have passed, but still in glory, 
With a pride we love to see, 

Laureled with a nation’s story 
Waves the emblem of the free; 

From the rugged pines of Northland 
To the deep’ning everglade, 

In the sunny heart of Southland 
Floats the banner Betsy made. 


A protector all have found it, 
And beneath it stand no slaves, 

Freemen brave have died around it, 
On the land and on the waves; 

In the foremost front of battle, 
Borne by heroes not afraid, 

’Mid the cannon’s loud death rattle 
Soared the banner Betsy made. 


Now she sleeps, whose fingers flying, 
With a heart to freedom true, 
Mingled colors bright, undying— 
Fashioned stars and field of blue; 
It will lack for no defender 
Whene’er foreign foes invade, 
For our nation rose to splendor 
’Neath the banner Betsy made. 
Thomas C. Harbaugh. 


Washington’s Birthday, 


*Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps its thought of your natal day. 


*Tis splendid to have a record 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart, 
All other days above. 
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And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now, when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant. challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thought of your natal day. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


What Constitutes a State? 


What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or 
mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies 
ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume 
to pride. 
No:—men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes en- 
dued 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude,— 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the 
chain; 
These constitute a State; 
And sovereign law, that State’s collected 
will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend, Dissension, like a vapor sinks; 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding 
shrinks. 
Such was this heaven-loved isle, 
Than Lesbos fairer ana the Cretan shore! 
No more shall freedor1 smile? 


labored 
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Shall Britons languish, and be men no 
more? 
Since all must life resign, 
Those sweet rewards which decorate the 
brave 
Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 
Sir William Jones. 


Washington 


Sound, sound the trump of fame! 
Let Washington’s great name 
Ring through the world with loud ap- 
plause; 
Let every clime to freedom dear 
Listen with a joyful ear. 
With equal skill, with godlike power, 
He governs in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war, or guides with ease 
The happier times of honest peace. 


Behold the chief, who now commands, 

Once more to serve his country stands— 
The rock on which the storm will beat, 

But armed in virtue, firm and true, 

His hopes are fixed on heaven and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay, 
When glooms obscured Columbia’s day, 

His steady mind, from changes free, 

Resolved on death or liberty! 

Joseph Hopkinson. 


Lincoln 


Out of the shadows we see him rise — 
Face that is haunting, and sorrowful eyes. 


Searred by his burden and bowed ’neath its 
weight; 
Slave to a mission and shackled by fate. 


Poor was the soil where his schooling be- 
gan, 
Rugged the boyhood that moulded the man. 


Prone with his book by the flickering blaze, 
What saw he there in the hearth’s ruddy 
blaze? 


Slowly he rose, while the Fates gave no 
sign, 
Fitting himse’f for that labor divine. 


Deep in the shadows we see him again— 
Savior and martyr and brother of men! 
W. R. Rose. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


LITTLE Miss AMERICA—Ordinary 
school clothes. 

SLEEP FAIRY—Costume of white tar- 
latan. Straight, tight, sleeveless, low- 
necked blouse to the hips; very full, 
short skirt. Wings, crown, and bottom 
of skirt edged with tinsel. 

ENGLISH CHILD—Boy’s white sailor 
costume. Sailor’s cap. 

FRENCH CHILD—Very fashionably 
dressed, preferably in silk dress, dainty 
slippers and hose. Hair elakorately 
curled, bound with wreath of silver 
leaves. 

DuTcH CHILD—F ull plaid skirt reach- 
ing to ankles. Orange or bright blue 
blouse. Large white apron tied at the 
waist, white cap, and white handker- 
chief tied around the neck like a fichu. 

NORWEGIAN CHILD—White cap com- 
ing down over ears, rising to a point in 
front. Full, short black skirt. White 
waist with very full, puffed sleeves. 
Bright-colored handkerchief tied around 
neck. Long apron of red and blue 
stripes. 

AUSTRIAN CHILD—Short, full, bright- 
colored skirt. Tight-fitting flowered 
waist, with full puffed elbow sleeves of 
white linen. Boots of red, green, or 
orange, reaching almost to knees. (May 
be made of stiffened cambric.) Many 
strings of bright beads. 

RUSSIAN CHILD—Bright-colored hand- 
kerchief tied around head so that one 
corner falls down over neck at back. 


Plays and Exercises 


Loose gown of white, blue, or red cot- 
ton, cut low at the neck, reaching to 


White apron, gathered in at 
Thick woolen 


ankles. 
waist, extending to knees. 
hose and rough shoes. 

SPANISH CHILD—Short skirted gown 
of black velveteen or cambric. Close- 
fitting waist and full skirt. Bright- 
colored, fringed shawl draped over one 
shoulder and around hips. Black slip- 
pers. Stockings with narrow ribbons 
crossed over and over to the knees. 
Hair dressed high on head, fastened in 
place with Spanish comb. 

SANTA’S ELF—Close-fitting suit of 
white outing flannel. High, pointed 
cap. 

ANGEL AND ANGEL CHoIR—Long, 
loose, flowing robes of white cheesecloth. 
Wings may be made of tarlatan, wired. 

CHINESE CHILD—Loose, bright-colored 
sack with wide sleeves. Pajama trous- 
ers to match. 

GERMAN CHILD—Very full short skirt 
of dark blue, either gathered or pleated. 
Dark blue, tight-fitted bodice, sleeveless 
and low-necked. White linen blouse 
with full elbow sleeves and high neck 
worn under bodice. Bright silk apron. 
Small red cap with black streamers 
(somewhat like Turkish fez). White 
hose, black slippers with large silver 
buckles. 

THREE SHEPHERDS —Long, _loose- 
fitting robes of dark gray or brown 
cambric. (Made similar to bath robes.) 
Fastened at waist with heavy cords. 
Sandals on feet (may be cut from stiff- 
ened cambric). Carry shepherd crooks. 
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THREE WISE MEN—Costumes made 
similar to those of shepherd, but of 
white material. White turbans wrapped 
around head. 

Mary—Long, loose gown of light blue 
fastened at waist with white cord. 
White cheesecloth veil wrapped tightly 
around head—ends reaching almost to 
hem of gown in the back. (Similar to 
arrangement of wedding veils.) 

If similar costumes are desired for 
the children of the nations, children may 
wear white dresses, and carry flags or 
banners of the country they represent. 


SCENE 


An ordinary living room, fireplace in 
background with stockings hung before 
it. Little Miss America seated on low 
footstool at right of stage, reading a 
storybook. 


THE PLAY 


Little Miss America (closing book 
and yawning )—Oh dear, I am so sleepy, 
and Santa Claus hasn’t come yet. (Holds 
eyes wide open with fingers.) There, 
I will stay awake. Perhaps it was read- 
ing that made me so drowsy,—or the 
heat from the fire. (Re-opens book.) 
How glad I am that I’m a little Ameri- 
can girl to-night instead of one of these 
I’ve been reading about. Just imagine! 
No Christmas, no Santa Claus, no rein- 
deer, no toys. I wonder what the boys 
and girls of these queer countries are 
doing to-night. I wish—Oh dear, I’m 
so sleepy! (Yawns again, eyes slowly 
close, head drops. Sleep Fairy enters 
from rear and dances lightly about 
stage, waving her magic wand toward 
the sleeping child—then goes out.) 

SANTA’S ELF (entering from oppo- 
site side, finger on lips, tiptoes across 
and peeps over child’s shoulder)—Oh, 
ho! what have we here? Fast asleep 
just as I intended you should be. (Nods 
approvingly.) My little Sleep Fairy did 
her work well. Santa is getting old and 
doesn’t like to be watched by inquisitive 
little mortals such as you. So you must 
be wafted safely off to Slumberland be- 
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fore he arrives. Too bad! and how very 
disappointed you will be in the morning 
to have missed him. Let me see (thinks 
deeply) what can I find for you in the 
Dream Man’s bag of dreams? (While 
speaking Elf has picked up the fallen 
book and opens it.) Oh, I know!—the 
very thing! A visit from these boys 
and girls of other lands. Let me hasten 
to summon them. (Runs off stage.) 

(Enter foreign children, one by one, 
from same side; form semicircle back 
of sleeping child.) 

GERMAN CHILD—So you wondered 
what we were doing to-night. You 
needn’t feel sorry for me, Little Miss 
America. I am a little German girl, but 
I am sure all of us in Germany are quite 
as happy and excited about Christmas 
to-night as any American boy or girl 
could possibly be. No, your Santa Claus 
does not visit us, but we have our good 
Knight Rupert whom we love just as 
dearly. He always wears a long white 
robe, a mask, and an enormous wig, and 
he rides through the country on horse- 
back, leaving toys and sugar plums for 
all the good children. Does Knight 
Rupert visit you other children, too? 
What do you do on Christmas night? 

AUSTRIAN—In Austria far across the 
ocean, in every window throughout the 
land, candles are placed. This is done 
to guide the Christ Child so that he may 
come and bless the little children who 
are anxiously waiting for Him. 

DuTcH MAIDEN—Is there room here 
for a little girl from Holland? I come 
from the land of dikes and windmills. 
You must excuse me for not having on 
my wooden shoes but I have them both 
set for Kris Kringle. In the morning 
they will be brimful of all the good 
things we children like. 

FRENCH GIRL—In sunny France, on 
Christmas night, a child dressed all in 
white goes to each door carrying pres- 
ents for all the children who have been 
good during the year. Then, just after 
she has passed, comes another carrying 
a bundle of switches for the bad girls 
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and boys. In our country we’ do not 
speak of Christmas but call it Noel. 


RUSSIAN CHILD—If you were a little 
Russian boy or girl to-night you wouldn’t 
be looking for Kris Kringle, Santa Claus, 
or even Knight Rupert. On Christmas 
in Russia Dame Babousca visits us. 
Many years ago, when the Wise Men 
were seeking the new-born King, they 
lost their way and finally came to the 
hut of Babousca. She was old and bent 
and gray, and when the Wise Men told 
her their story and asked her to accom- 
pany them as a guide, she looked out at 
the storm-swept plains and shook her 
head. “I care not for your Child King,” 
she said. ‘Why should I leave my.cheer- 
ful fire to wander through the cold for 
His sake?” So the Wise Men went on 
alone. After they had gone, she began 
to wish she had not refused; so filling a 
basket with toys, she, too, set out in 
search of the Christ Child. But the 
Wise Men had gone on, whither no one 
seemed to know. So Dame Babousca, 
failing to find the new-born King, dis- 
tributed her gifts among the little Rus- 
sian children. Every Christmas night 
we eagerly await her knock on our door, 
for she never forgets us. 


NORWEGIAN—In Norway we observe 
a very quaint and beautiful custom. 
Not only do we observe Christmas Day 
ourselves but there the birds and cattle 
also have a share in the holiday. The 
animals on that day are always espec- 
ially well cared for and on the roofs of 
the houses and on the branches of the 
trees children hang choice bits of food 
for the hungry birds. 


SPANIARD—In Spain we celebrate each 
year the festival of the three Kings. In 
every home there is mirth, feasting, 
and merry-making. On Christmas Day 
the people form long processions and 
march through the town, calling greet- 
ings to everyone they meet. 

ENGLISH CHILD—It is from England, 
my country, that many of the American 
customs of keeping Christmas have 
come. In our country we usually speak 
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of it as the yuletide. St. Nicholas slides 
down our chimneys, leaving toys and 
gifts for all, both old and young; the 
yule log is lighted on Christmas Eve 
and carols are sung beneath every 
lighted window. 


(Children all sing any familiar Christ- 
mas carol.) 


CHINESE GIRL—But what means all 
this talk and singing of Christmas? In 
China, my home land, we have no St. 
Nicholas, no Santa Claus, and no giving 
of gifts. Who is Santa Claus? Where 
does he stay? And what is Christmas? 


DutTcH MAIDEN—Why, have you never 
heard the story of the first Christmas; 
of the day when the Christ Child was 
born; of the shepherds and the Wise 
Men? How very strange! Listen, and 
we will tell you as it has been taught to 
us. 


(As the Reader, who is unseen, reads, 
the following tableaux are presented. 
Curtain can be arranged across left cor- 
ner of stage.) 


Tableau 1 


The three Wise Men bearing gifts 3 
their eyes fixed on a brillant star ahead. 
(Hold position until reading and singing 
are completed.) 


READER—“Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod the King, behold, there came Wise 
Men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, 
“Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews, for we have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.” 


(Children sing first and last stanzas 
of “We Three Kings of Orient Are.’’) 


Tableau 2 


Cradle with Mary bending over it 
and the Wise Men kneeling around it 
presenting their gifts. 


READER—“‘And when they were come 
unto the house, they saw the young Child 
with Mary, His mother, and fell down 
and worshipped Him; and when they 
had opened their treasures they pre- 
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sented unto Him gifts; gold, and frank- 
incense and myrrh.” 


(Children sing one stanza of “Silent 
Night.”) 


Tableau 3 


Shepherds with their crooks, gathered 
around a fire. Angel appears at one side 
—joined later by the Angel Choir. 


READER—“And there were in the same 
country, shepherds abiding in the field 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 
And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them and the glory of the Lord shone 
around about them and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David, a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you: Ye shall find the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
amanger. And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. And it came to 
pass, as the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said 
one to another, ‘Let us now go even un- 
to Bethlehem and see this thing which 
is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us.’ ” 


(Children sing “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.’ ) 


ENGLISH CHILD—And go, little sister 
from a far-off land, we still celebrate the 
birthday of the Christ Child each 
twenty-fifth of December and give gifts 
to one another even as the Wise Men 
brought gifts to the infant King. These 
presents that we bear are for Little Miss 
America. Let us place them near her 
stocking hung for Santa Claus so she 
will be sure to find them when she 
awakes. I bring a sprig of mistletoe 
from merry England. 


SPANIARD—And I a shawl from sunny 
Spain. 
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RussIAaN—My offering is a pair of 
Russian boots from Dame Babousca’s 
land. 

FRENCH DoLtt—And mine a Paris doll 
from the land of fashions. 

DuTcH MAIDEN—My gift is a pair of 
wooden shoes. 

AUSTRIAN—I bring a pair of candles 
to burn in the windows, so that the 
Christ Child may leave his blessing. 

GERMAN CHILD—This box of toys was 
made in Gefmany—a work for which 
our people are famous. 

NORWEGIAN—A storybook is my of- 
fering. 

CHINESE—I brought no gift, because 
I didn’t know, but perhaps she will like 
this. (Adds to the pile of gifts.) 

(Miss America stirs as if awaking, 
then appears to sleep deeply again. 
Children act startled.) 

AUSTRIAN—We must say farewell 
and hurry away before she awakes. 
The hour grows late and many of us 
have far to go before morning. Come, 
it is time to be off if we are going to 
help celebrate Christmas in our own 
home lands. 


(All join hands and softly sing the 
chorus of any appropriate Christmas 
song as the curtain is drawn.) 

Gene Craig. 


_IN YE GOOD OLD ENGLISH 
WAY 


(Any number of singers stand in 
background. The stage is darkened. 
Spokesmen are dressed in coats, muf- 
flers and caps, and carry lighted lan- 
terns.) 

FIRsT— 

Come! let us don our singing caps, 
We'll find the moon is bright, 
And in the good old English way, 

We'll carols sing to-night. 
SECOND— 
But ere we start I’d sing a bit, 
To get my voice in tune: 
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Discord falls badly on the ear, 
But harmony’s a boon. 
THIRD— 
Aye, bleak’s the wind of this cold 
night, 
Though full-white is the moon; 
To go out not at all, but here 
Within I’d stay, eftsoon. 
FOURTH — 

What craven spirits have we now, 
Who speak thus of yuletide? 
With weather good or weather bad, 

Good folk, let us abide. 
FIFTU— 
Now, strike the pitch, good singers 
all, 
And hit it not too high, 
A rare and worthy bass like mine 
Cannot climb to the sky. 
(Spokesmen strike tone singing “Do,” 
and this is followed by any desired 
number of Christmas carols.) 
Noel Flaurier. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE LAND 
OF NOD 


SETTING 


Near front center is a child’s bed, 
made of two chairs draped with sheets, 
and having a coverlet of Mother Goose 
animals thrown over it. At one side is 
a rocker, and, grouped around the bed, 
as many little chairs as there are chil- 
dren to take part. In the rear are three 
chairs or boxes on which the Angels are 
to stand. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MotTHER—Ordinary -dress. 

Frep—Night clothes. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE—Night clothes. 

SHEPHERDS—Gunny-sack tunics, with 
sheepskin-lined coats turned wrong side 
out over them; or long loose gowns of 
dark brown cheesecloth, with shawls 
draped over them as mantles. They 
carry crooks about five feet long. 

WIsE MreN—Wear drapery of couch 
covers or portieres. 
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ANGELS—Draped in sheets; or, if 
more elaborate costumes are desired, 
they may wear loose, flowing white 
cheesecloth dresses with wired gauze or 
mosquito netting for wings. 

Star—Girl carrying a large tinsel- 
covered star just above her forehead. 

CHRISTMAS TREE—Boy carrying small 
decorative tree. 

BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE—Girl carry 
ing branch decorated with suet and 
crumbs. 

REINDEER—Two boys holding before 
their foreheads, for horns, branches of 
tree wrapped in paper. 

MINCE PIE—Boy carrying paper pie. 

Toys—First Toy, boy carrying horn; 
Second Toy, boy carrying book; Third 
Toy, girl bouncing ball; Fourth Toy, 
boy carrying toy automobile. 


CHRISTMAS WREATH—Girl holding 
wreath in front of her. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS— Boys carrying 


large red paper Christmas bells. 

SNow—Girl dressed in white. She 
carries a box filled with artificial snow 
or pieces of tissue paper which she 
scatters. 

CHRISTMAS CANDLE—Girl dressed in 
red, carrying a white candle (electric, if 
possible). 

SANTA CLAUS—Regulation costume. 

CHRISTMAS WAITS—Two children 
carrying stars on curtain sticks wound 
with paper. 


THE PLAY 


(The mother is seated in a rocking 
chair, rocking and reading, when Fred 
comes bounding through the door, and 
jumps up on her lap.) 

FRED—Mother, won’t you rock me 
and tell me a story? Tell me about the 
shepherds and the angels. 

MoTHER—AII right, Fred, I will tell 
you the story of the first Christmas. 
“And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night. And. 
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lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto 
them—” 


Frep—“Fear not—” 


MotTHer—‘“For, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of—” 

FRED—“David—” 


MotTHER—“A Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a sign un- 
to you; ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a—” 

FreD—‘“‘Multitude—” 


MoTHER—“Of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying,” - 

MOTHER AND FRED—“Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

FRED (sitting up)—I wish I might 
dream about the angels, and the shep- 
herds, and the Wise Men, and Christ- 
mas trees, and Santa Claus, and toys, 
and the reindeer—and everything. 


MoTHER—Suppose you sing me a 
Christmas story, Fred, before Wee Willie 
Winkie comes. 


FreD—AIl right, Mother. (Sings 
“Luther’s Cradle Hymn.’—Music found 
in “The Golden Book of Favorite Songs” 
and in many hymnals.) 

“Away in a manger, 

No crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 
Laid down His sweet head. 
The stars in the heavens 
Looked down where He lay— 
The little Lord Jesus, 
Asleep on the hay.” 
(Mother rocks until the clock strikes 
eight.) 

FRED (jumping off his mother’s lap) 
—Put me to bed, quick, Mother, before 
Wee Willie Winkie comes. (Jumps into 
bed, but sits up again.) I hope I dream 
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about the angels, and the shepherds, 
and the Wise Men, and Santa Claus— 
and everything! 

MoTHER (tucking him into bed)— 
And the reindeer. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE (knocking at the 
door and crying aloud from the cut- 
side) — 

Wee Willie Winkie runs through the 
town, 
Upstairs and downstairs, in his night- 

‘gown. - 

Knocking at the window, calling through 
the lock—- 

Are the boys and girls in bed? 
it’s eight o’clock. 


Now 


(Wee Willie Winkie, carrying a can- 
dle enters, goes on tiptoe to the bed, 
puts a piece of candy in Fred’s mouth, 
and sits down.) 


(Just as the clock strikes twelve, 
three Shepherds enter, stand beside the 
bed, and watch Fred.) 

FIRST SHEPHERD—We are the shep- 
herds that were watching our sheep the 
night Jesus was born. 

SECOND SHEPHERD—We heard the 
angels sing. 

THIRD SHEPHERD—We went to find 
Jesus in the manger. 


(Shepherds are seated as three An- 
gels enter and take places at back cen- 
ter of stage, higher than the others. 
They watch Fred.) 


' First ANGEL—We are the 
that told the shepherds where 
Jesus. 

SECOND ANGEL—We told them not to 
be afraid. 

THIRD ANGEL—We sang, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

(Wise Men enter and stand beside bed, 
looking at Fred.) 

First WISE MAN—We took gifts to 
the baby Jesus. 


SECOND WISE MAN—They call us the 
Wise Men. 


angels 
to find 
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THIRD WISE MaN—We followed the 
star to find the way. 

(As the other characters enter, in 
turn, they go on tiptoe to the bed, pause 
to speak to Fred, then are seated.) 

STAR—I am the star that the Wise 
Men followed. It stood over the stable 
where the little Jesus lay. 

CHRISTMAS TREE—I am the Christ- 
mas tree, Fred, that you are going to 


have in the morning. Don’t I look 
pretty? 
BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE—I am _ the 


tree you are going to give the birds, as 
they do in Norway. 

(Two Reindeer come rushing in.) 

First REINDEER (breathlessly) —We 
are Old Santa’s reindeer. We got away 
from him going down a hill, but he will 
catch us soon. 

SECOND REINDEER—We did it for a 
joke. 

MINCE PIr—I am the mince pie that 
you ate at your grandmother’s. I am 
giving you this nice dream. (While 
the pie talks, Fred groans.) 

(Enter Toys.) 


First Toy—We are the toys you are 
going to get for Christmas. Can’t I make 


Dream Folk Ar 


se 


ound Fred’s Bed 
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a loud noise? Listen. (Blows horn.) 


SECOND Toy—Look at these pictures. 
THIRD Toy—Just see me bounce. 


FourtTH Toy—I am the toy automo- 
bile you are going to give to Jack. 
Won’t his eyes dance! 

CHRISTMAS WREATH—1 am the wreath 
you made at school to hang in your win- 
dow, to make people in the streets 
happy. 

CHRISTMAS BELLS—We are the bells 
that ring at the Christmastide. 


SNOW (scattering artificial snow in 
the air so as to fall back over Fred)— 
I am the beautiful snow that Old Santa 
wants for his reindeer. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLE—I am the candle, 
Fred, that you put in your window 
Christmas Eve at six o’clock. 

“Put a candle in the window, 

That the little Christ may know 

That someone will bid him welcome 

To this dear old world below. 

Let it shine, clear and bright, 

Through a dark and dreary night— 

Put a candle in the window, 

For the Christ Child comes to-night.” 


(Enter Christmas Waits.) 
First Wait—We are the little Eng- 
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lish Waits that go around singing on 
Christmas eve. 


SECOND WAIT—We will sing to you, 
Fred. (They sing one stanza of “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,’ found in 
any hymnal or in “The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs.’’) 

(All sing very softly)— 

“Silent night! Holy night! 

All is dark, save the light 

Yonder, where they sweet vigils keep 
O’er the Babe who in silent sleep 
Rests in heavenly peace.” 

(The Angels leading, all “fly” around 
the bed whispering, ‘“Good-by, Fred.” 
They are just “flying” off the stage 
when the conventional Santa Claus en- 
ters, running.) 

SANTA CLAUS (breathlessly) —Where 
are my reindeer? They ran away! Oh, 
here is the little boy who wanted to 
dream about me. I was afraid I would 
not get here when my reindeer ran off, 
and I like to go to dreamland. Let me 
see what I have for these little dream- 
folk. 

(At this time Santa distributes his 
treat. As his arrival is not included 
in the play as practiced by the children, 
this part of the program comes as a de- 
“ightful surprise to them.) 

Elizabeth Spencer. 


THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


(An exercise for six speakers) 


FIRST— 
What is the message of the bells 
That on the air so sweetly chime? 


SECOND— 
To all the world their clarion tells 
It is the joyous Christmas time. 
THIRD— 
What is the message of the star 
That gleams so bright in heaven’s 
blue? 
FouRTH— 
Its glorious radiance gently says 
That Christ is born for me and you. 
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FIFTH— 
What is the message of the wind, 
That whistles o’er the wooded hill? 


SIXTH— 
It brings from far away the word 
Of “Peace on earth, to men good will.” 


ALL— 
The bells, the star, the wind, all say 
That Christ was born on Christmas 
Day. 
Open your hearts at His behest, 
“And welcome Him, the kingly Guest. 


SANTA’S WORKSHOP 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SANTA’S WORKMEN—Overalls and pa- 
per caps. The bottoms of large, newly 
folded paper bags may be used for the 
latter. 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX—A large box with 
cover. A little boy, inside, wearing red 
crepe paper ruff. 

WOODEN SOLDIERS—Paper soldier caps. 
Each soldier carries a gun, sword, flag, 
or drum. 

BUNNY—A_ one-piece sleeping suit 
with feet; also a tight flannel bonnet 
with wire flannel ears. 


CHOCOLATE DroPp—Brown crepe paper 
cap. 

LOLLIPoP—Large circle of pale green 
crepe paper cut double and pasted at 
edges. Hole cut for face. 

PEPPERMINT STICK—Stiff white pa- 
per cylinder used as cap. Diagonal red 
stripes painted on it. 

CANDY Kiss—Fold of yellow crepe 
paper over head; ends twisted at each 
ear, and hole cut for face. 

BONBON—Pink crepe paper cap with 
pleated ruffle of white waxed paper. 

Top—Stretch black paper or cloth 
across a wooden hoop. Cut hole for 
head. Child holds hoop on shoulders 
horizontally. Tack paper around edge 
of hoop and gather in around ankles. 


PETER RABBIT BOOK—See pictures in 
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Peter Rabbit book. 
carry the book. 


Hospspy HorsE—Child astride a stick. 
Paper silhouette of horse’s head may be 
tacked on. 


Dott—Any dainty dress. 


The Chocolate Drop, Lollipop, Pep- 
permint Stick, Candy Kiss and Bonbon 
should be concealed behind a large Candy 
Box made of a long piece of pasteboard 
with brackets at back. On corner of box 
is a red crepe paper bow, and across box 
is printed FINE CANDIES. When not 
- speaking, the children are crouched be- 
hind box; they “bob up” when they re- 
cite. 


Child may also 
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THE DIALOGUE 


ScENE—The workshop. A bench with 
tools, wood, paint pot, shavings, etc. 
“Toys” scattered about where they may 
best be seen and heard. Workmen at 
bench or working about. 


WoORKMEN— 
We are Santa’s workmen, 
See our stock of toys: 
Some are very nice for girls, 
And some are good for boys. 


How we have worked, worked, worked, 
Each day in the year; 

How we have used hammer and saw 
To make what you see here! 


(Enter Santa.) 


SANTA— 
The busiest man in all the world 
Is Santa Claus to-day; 
Come, bring the toys for girls and 
boys, 
And fill the empty sleigh. 


But first I’ll look them over 
To see that they are right; 

A broken toy for a good boy 
Would be a dreadful slight! 


(He goes about inspecting toys. As 
he pauses beside them, they speak. 
He may lift the lid of Jack-in-the-box, 
peer in the Candy Box, wind up the 
Bunny, twirl the Top, etc.) 
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J ACK-IN-THE-BOX— 
A Jack-in-the-box am I, 
Open the cover and up I fly! 
SOLDIERS (suiting actions to words)— 
Left foot, right foot, left foot, right 
foot, 
Marching slow and steady; 
When you want to play with us, 
We are always ready! 
Left foot, right foot, turn and halt, 
Finest soldiers made! 
Lift the right hand and salute, 
Soldiers on parade! 
BUNNY— 
I’m a Bunny, see me hop, 
Wind me up or I will stop! 
CHOCOLATE DRop— 
I’m a little Chocolate Drop, 
Just as sweet as honey; 
Everybody likes me, 
Don’t you think it’s funny? 
LOLLIPOP— 
I’m a great big Lollipop, 
Just as sweet as Chocolate Drop! 
PEPPERMINT STICK— 
I’m a stick of Peppermint Candy, 
The boys all think I’m fine and dandy! 
CANDY KIss— 
I’m a Kiss that can’t be beat, 
For, you see, I’m good to eat! 
BONBON— 
And I’m a Bonbon pink and white, 
Don’t you wish you had a bite? 
Top— 
I’m a Top all made of tin, 
Wind me up and see me spin! 
PETER RABBIT BOOK— 
I’m a Peter Rabbit Book, 
All about a bunny; 
I hope the boys will read me,— 
I’m really very funny! 
Hopspy HorsE— 
I’m a wooden Hobby Horse 
For a little tot; 
Sometimes I gallop very fast, 
And sometimes I just trot! 
(Gallops and trots.) 
DOLL— 
I want to see my mamma, 
And be with her Christmas Day, 
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So I hope you'll please excuse me, 
If I only stop to say,— 
“Mamma! Mamma! Mamma!” 
SANTA— 
Yes, every toy is ready to pack, 
Come, workmen, don’t be slow. 
Hark! Hear my sleigh bells jingle, 
My reindeer want to go. 
(Workmen begin to bustle 
among toys. They may even pick up 
the dolly or Peter Rabbit and go off 
stage. Curtain is drawn as all sing the 
following to the tune of “Jingle Bells.’) 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Pack us up so warm and tight, 
In Santa’s open sleigh. 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Oh, what fun ’twill be to ride, 
In Santa’s open sleigh! 
Myra L. Manchester. 


A COLONIAL TEA PARTY 
(For five girls in colonial costume.) 


As curtain rises girls are seated 
around tea-table which is set with old- 
fashioned blue dishes and old homespun 
linen, if possible. The three girls who 
sing alone are seated in the center fac- 
ing audience. Of the two on the ends, 
one plays hostess, pouring the tea, while 
the other passes the cups. They are 
thus engaged when the curtain rises. 
After tea has been passed, the first of 
the three girls begins to sing, address- 
ing second girl, seated at her left. 

Tune: “Reuben, I Have Just Been 
Thinking” 

First GIRL— 
Oh, my dear, I’ve just been thinking 
What a sad thing it would be 
If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 
ALL (shaking heads sadly, looking at 
one another)— 
Oh, yes, my dears, we’ve all been 
thinking 
What a sad thing it would be 


about . 
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If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 


SECOND GIRL (to First Girl, severely) — 
And, my dear, I’ve just been think- 
ing 
What a good thing it would be 
If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 


Then they would not tax our people 
If we did not drink their tea, 
“(Spiritedly) 

And from all their rules and orders 

We should be forever free. 
ALL (nodding heads in unison) — 
Yes, my dears, we’ve all been think- 
ing 
What a good thing it would be 
If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 
(Spiritedly) 
Then they could not tax our people 
If we did not drink their tea, 
And from all their rules and orders 
We should be forever free. 
THIRD GIRL— 
But, my dears, I’ve just been thinking 
What a sad thing it would be 
When we’ll have to drink raspberry 
Leaves instead of this good tea! 
ALL (sadly shaking heads)— 
Yes, my dears, we’ve all been thinking 
What a sad thing it would be 
_If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 


Yes, my dears, we’ve all been thinking 
What a sad thing it will be 

When we’ll have to drink raspberry 
Leaves instead of this good tea! 


(All drink. Music goes on, and all 
rise and come forward to front of stage, 
humming tune. When at front, any part 
may be repeated as desired, girls keep- 
ing time to music with cups held high 
in front as they sing. They go off the 
stage singing, with cups held above 
heads.) 


Lillian Stair Schreiner. 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


MOTHER GOOSE THRIFT PLAY 


MOTHER GOOSE 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 

MARY QUITE CONTRARY, 

Humpty DuMPTyY 

Mr. JACK SPRAT 

Mrs. JACK SPRAT’ 

OLD KING COLE 

OLD MOTHER WITCH 

LITTLE Boy WITH PIG 

OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE— 


I’m the old woman who lived in a 
shoe, i 

I had so many children I didn’t know 
what to do. 

But I learned to be thrifty, for every- 
one knows 

If I hadn’t, how could I have kept them 
in clothes? 

Some of my friends were as thrifty 
as I, 

But others were foolish, to save would- 
TIE TAT 

So I came here to-day, bringing my 
friends to tell 

Of the lessons they learned by expe- 
rience so well. 

And now I am glad to present to you 

Old Mother Hubbard and her poor 
doggie too. 


OLp MotHEerR HupparpD— 


Yes, I’m Old Mother Hubbard, who 
went to the cupboard 
To get my poor doggie a bone. 
But when I got there, the cupboard 
was bare, 
And so my poor doggie had none. 
If I only had gone to that cupboard 
of old, 
And hoarded my money away, 
When I got old, I’d have saved enough 
gold 
To buy food for my doggie to-day. 


OLD WoMAN— 


Well, Humpty Dumpty, tell us, I pray, 
Just what you think about thrift to- 
day. 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY— 


I’m Humpty Dumpty who sat on the 
wall, 
Just see all the scars that I bear from 
that fall. 
My friends tried real hard to fix me 
. just right, 
They all did their best, but you see 
I’m a sight. 
If up to that time, I’d put money 
away, 
I’d have had ready cash the best doc- 
tors to pay. 
I’m sure, with their aid, these good 
medical men 
Could much better have put me to- 
gether again. 
OLD WoMAN— 
Well, Old Mother Witch, who fell in 
the ditch, 
You don’t look so poor, in fact you 
look rich. 
OLD MoTHER WITCH— 
When I found that penny, so long ago, 
I didn’t really need it, in the bank did 
it go. 
In time more I added, for I found on 
the square, 
From such a small start, came oft a 
millionaire. 
OLD WoMAN— 
Now here come Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Sprat, 
Who have an account at the bank now 
quite fat. 
Perhaps they’ll be willing to tell to 
you 
How they’ve managed to save and 
keep healthy, too. 
JACK— 
When I was young, I could eat no fat, 
Mrs SPRAT— 
And never, oh never, could I eat the 
lean. ; 
BoTH— 
And so between the two of us, 
We licked the platter clean. 
We wasted nothing of what we had, 
We scrimped and saved, and so 
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Though we’re old and gray, we’re 
mighty glad 
We’re independent here to-day. 
OLD WoMAN— 
And where are you going, my little 
man, 
Hastening along as fast as you can? 
LITTLE Boy— 
To market, to market, jiggety jig 
(Runs off stage), 
Home again, home again, with a fat 
pig (Returns). 
OLD WOMAN— 
That little boy, who to market went 
So fast that I know he on business was 
bent, 
Certainly must have been thrifty, or 
how could he buy 
A nice, fat piggie when prices are 
high? 
OLD WOoMAN— 
Why, Old King Cole, you’re not the 
merry old soul 
That you long ago used to be. 
Where is your pipe and where is your 
bowl? 
And where are your fiddlers three? 
OLD KING COLE— 
When I was young, I lived in ease, 
I spent all my money and did as I 
pleased. 
When my money was gone, my friends 
left me, too, 
How I wish I could live my life over 
anew. 
OLD WoMAN— 
Mistress Mary, do you still grow sil- 
ver bells, 
And adorn your garden with cockle 
shells? 
MISTRESS MARY— 
In my garden fair I raised flowers 
indeed, 
And careful was I to pull every weed. 
I sold many bouquets and opened an 
account, 
You’d be surprised if I’d tell you how 
great the amount. 
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OLD WoMAN— 

So you see, my dear children, though 
we live far away, 

We practice economy in many a way. 

We’ve learned that our pennies to 
dollars will grow, 

And keep multiplying as years onward 
go. 

So while you’re young and earning, 
begin right now—don’t wait— 
But get the saving habit, before it’s 

- too late. 
Nelle Caesar. 


THE WASHINGTON ALBUM 


(Six Pictures from the Life of 
Washington) 


THE ALBUM 


The Album is a large book made of 
laths as a foundation, covered over with 
brown wrapping paper, leaving the 
usual opening into which the photo- 
graph is slipped. Each alternate leaf 
should be covered entirely with the 
wrapping paper, in order to hide the 
actors while taking position behind the 
one leaf while the talk concerning the 
other is being given. Be sure to have 
the opening large enough to present the 
entire group to the audience. The out- 
side of the album should be entirely cov- 
ered with the brown paper, or what 
would be more effective, dark red. With 
dark chalk mark the edges of the book 
so they will appear to be rounded. 
Print the words “Washington Album” 
in fancy letters across the back. A cov- 
er design of flags may be added, and 
border decorations of the same may be 
used on the leaves. These may be real 
muslin or bunting flags, or they may 
be drawn with colored crayons. The 
main bar, which is round, and to which 
the leaves are fastened by means of 
pieces of half-inch board with holes 
bored through them, through which the 
ends of the bar pass, should be wound 
with the colored bunting. 


The stage decorations should be flags, 
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artistically arranged. The strong 
lights should be behind the Album, 
rather than in front. 


If impossible to make this Album, the 
picture can be exhibited with an ordi- 
nary stage and curtain, raising the cur- 
tain for each picture. 


COSTUMES 


No. 1.—George Washington dressed 
as a small boy of the period, and his 
father in knee breeches, ruffled shirt, 
long hose, buckled shoes, and cocked 
hat. The latter carries a long stout 
stick which he uses as a walking stick. 
George has in his hands a small bright 
hatchet. _ : 

No. 2.—Dress of a schoolboy of the 
period. Cocked hat, knee _ breeches, 
ruffed shirt front, long hose, slippers 
with buckles, round jacket, ete. Sword 
for commander, guns for soldiers. 

No. 3.—Dress of a British midship- 
man of the present day, but with a 
braided wig. 

No. 4.—Dress of a common citizen of 
‘the eighteenth century, with a cap in- 
stead of a hat. 

No. 5.—For costume, see history text. 

No. 6.—The dress of Washington is 
the same here as in the preceding rep- 
resentation. That of the British officer 
may be copied from a history picture. 


THE PLAY 


Album does not ap- 
Pupil, acting as 


(Curtain rises. 
pear in this scene. 
“Manager,” speaks:) 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: This being 
the birthday of that noble patriot, 
George Washington, I have brought for 
your edification a series of photographs 
taken at various times in his life. The 
first scene is a pantomime of the famous 
story of the hatchet and the cherry 
tree.” 


Picture No. 1. 
(The scene is a garden. Large plants 
are scattered about and among them, 


- the hatchet he carries. 
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one or two which resemble a cherry 
tree.) 

George Washington, dressed as a 
small boy of that period, carrying a 
small, new hatchet, and wearing a broad 
smile, enters the garden from the left. 
He passes in and out among the smaller 
plants, looking now at them, and now at 
At length he 
spies the cherry tree. He goes through 
a series of maneuvres expressive of 
pleasure; feels of the bark, then of the 
hatchet. Looks around carefully to see 
if anyone is near. Runs fingers over 
edge of hatchet again, as though to test 
its sharpness. Throws hat on the ground 
at quite a distance from him. Raises 
hatchet (feet braced), and looks around 
again. Brings hatchet down two or 
three times in rapid succession. Bends 
the tree slightly to see whether it will 
break. 

Father of George walks quietly up be- 
hind him, as he shakes his head, and 
feels of the edge of his hatchet. Father 
carries stick at side in full view of 
audience. 

George slowly raises hatchet; at the 
same time, Father slowly raises stick; 
just as the hatchet comes down, the 
stick descends also with a resounding 
“thwack” upon George’s back. 

George drops the hatchet and whirls 
around facing his father, with astonish- 
ment and pain depicted on his counte- 
nance. His hand seeks the back of his 
coat where the stick came down. The 
father begins to talk to George, shak- 
ing his stick at him, pointing first to 
the tree, then to the hatchet, and last 
to the boy, seeming to question. George, 
crying, fists rubbing eyes, shakes his 
head in denial. Father continues to 
question and assert the fact, by again 
indicating the three actors in the affair. 
George continues to deny. Father 
points with stick to back of stage. 

George still crying slowly gathers up 
his hat and hatchet, and placing the 
former on his head, makes his way to 
the most distant place of exit. When 
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he reaches the wing he stops, turns, and 
finally runs back to his father. He drops 
his hat at his feet, takes hold upon his 
coat coaxingly, and in every manner 
possible without words, assures his 
father that he did chop the cherry tree. 


Father pats George on the head and 
nods towards the audience as though 
begging them to notice what a noble 
boy he has. He gives him a last pat, 
and turns him toward the audience. 
George bows. Father turns him about 
facing exit. George, gathering up hat 
and hatchet on the way, runs happily 
off the stage. (Curtain.) 


(Curtain rises. Pupil as manager 
stands in front of the Album and ad- 
dresses the audience, looking at Album 
as he opens it to Picture No. 2.) 

(The boy Washington in command, 
and five or six of his schoolmates as 
soldiers, armed with guns, standing at 
attention.) 

“At the period when our second pho- 
tograph was taken, England and Spain 
were at war. <A regiment was raised 
in the Colonies to be sent to Jamaica. 
There was a sudden burst of military 
enthusiasm in the country. We have 
here the secret of the martial spirit 
so often displayed by George in his 
boyish days. All of his amusements 
took a military turn. He made soldiers 
of his playmates, and they had their 
mimic parades, reviews, and sham 
fights. They soon became fairly profi- 
cient in military drill.” 

(Washington goes through a series 
of maneuvres with his sword as though 
giving commands, and the soldiers may 
execute the manual of arms and obey 
marching commands. An _ eux-service 
man would drill the boys for this.) 


Open Album to No. 3. 

(Washington discovered standing 
before his mother, who is seated in a 
low chair with her face in her hands 
as though in tears.) 

“At the age of fourteen, George was 
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a tall, strong boy, active and full of 
life. He wished above everything to 
lead the life of a soldier or sailor. 
Through the influence of his brother 
Lawrence, he was appointed a mid- 
shipman in the English navy. When 
George in his fine new uniform went 
to bid his mother good-by, she broke 
down and cried at the thought of being 
parted from him. The boy gave way 
at this. He could not bear to grieve 
his mother and so gave up all his plans.” 


Open Album to No. 4. 


(Washington is discovered standing 
beside a surveyor’s instrument as though 
adjusting some part of it. Another boy 
holding the stick, a little to his left.) 


“At the age of sixteen, Washington, 
in company with a son of Lord Fair- 
fax, went on a long journey across the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, for the purpose 
of surveying some land owned by his 
companion’s father. George and his 
friend enjoyed their work very much. 
They worked hard all day, and at night 
if there was a settler’s house near, they 
slept there; if not, they built a camp 
fire, and lay beside it on a bearskin, an 
armful of straw, or even on the bare 
ground. It was on this trip that they 
had their first sight of Indians. The 
band consisted of about thirty braves 
in full war paint. They were at war 
with another tribe, however, and not 
with the whites, and soon reassured 
the boys. They executed-a war dance 
for them which proved very amusing. 
In the month of April the boys went 
home, having finished their work. 
They were well paid by their employer 
and enjoyed their money, as they felt 
that they had well earned it.” 


Open Album to No. 5. 


(Washington, dressed in the uniform 
of a general of the American army, with 
his hand on the hilt of his sword.) 


“The next photograph, ladies and 
gentlemen, represents Washington, the 
general. It brings to mind Lowell’s 
beautiful tribute— 
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“High poised example of great duties 
done 

Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 

As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they 
trod, 

Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content, 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; un- 
blamed 


Save by the men his nobler temper 
shamed; 

Never seduced through show of present 
good 


By other than unsetting lights to steer 

New trimmed in heaven, nor than his 
steadfast mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from 
fear; 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of 
will; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still with- 
stood; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but 
one 

Who was all this and ours, and all men’s 
—Washington.” 


Open Album to No. 6. 


(This group is composed of General 
Washington, his adjutant, and as many 
other Americans as may be desired, 
and Cornwallis’s adjutant, General 
O'Hara. The British General tenders 
the sword to Washington, who motions 
his adjutant to take it.) 


“At the close of the war, it became 
necessary that the sword of Cornwallis 
be surrendered to Washington. The 
British General himself should have 
surrendered it, but being of a haughty 
disposition and deeply mortified at his 
defeat he pleaded sickness, and sent his 
sword by his adjutant. As General 
O’Hara tendered the sword to Wash- 
ington he in turn motioned to his adju- 
tant to take it. Thus that which Corn- 
wallis intended as a slight to the head 
of the American Army was turned aside, 
and Washington, by his quickness of 
thought, spared himself the indignity of 
having to receive the symbol of sur- 
render from a subordinate.” 

Alice Cook Fuller. 
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FEBRUARY HEROES 


First Boy— 


I am a Washington boy. 
I like to read the stories of the war 
In early Revolutionary days, 
Of how our wise and noble Washing- 
ton 
Kept cheering on his men with 
words of praise. 
Hardship and trial bravely were en- 


dured; 
To make a glorious country of our 
own, 
All free and independent, was his 
aim. 


His great success throughout the 
world is known. 
I am a Washington boy. 


SECOND Boy— 
I am a Lincoln boy. 
Poor, cringing slaves of dusky color 
stood 
Like beasts, in Southern markets 
bought and sold; 
And slavery was a blot on this fair 
land 
Until a man, strong, with a purpose 
bold, 
Stood at the country’s helm through 
war-torn days, 
Guided with firm, sure hand the 
ship of state, 
Freed the poor slaves, restored again 
to peace 
A nation threatened with disruption’s 
fate. 
I am a Lincoln boy. 


THIRD Boy— 


I am a Longfellow boy. 
The lad who in the city by the sea 
Dreamed dreams, and thought the 
‘long, long thoughts of youth,” 
Grew up to be a poet, loved, revered, 
Whose songs were filled with sim- 
ple faith and truth. 
The Song of Hiawatha, Indian boy, 
Captain Miles Standish, and John 
Alden’s call! 
Evangeline’s people, 
their homes, 


banished from 
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The Children’s Hour—I love to 
read them all! 
I am a Longfellow boy. 
ALL— 


All honor to these great Americans! 
A nation gives them gratitude and 


praise. 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow— 
all three 
Were born in February’s stormy 
days. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
Lena Ellingwood. 


THE VALENTINE MAN 


ScENE: The Valentine Shop. Table 
across corner, big sign on table legs, 
marked “Valentine Shop.” A boy with 
spectacles, skull cap, and long work 
apron, representing the “Valentine 
Man” is busy at table with colored 
paper, scissors, and paintbrush. A line 
of completed valentines hangs over his 
head. 


(The Valentine Man yawns deeply, 
then speaks.) 


Oh dear, it’s nearly ten o’clock 
And the thirteenth, too. Oh, my! 
I’ve made a thousand valentines 
And hung them up to dry. 
But there are thousands more to do, 
For every child, you see, 
Expects to have, to-morrow, 
A valentine from me. 
T’ll have to get a wink of sleep, 
Then finish many more— 
Oh ho! Oh hum! I’ll have to go 
To sleep upon the floor! 


(He comes from behind table and lies 
down on floor to sleep. Door opens 
softly and a band of fairies enters, 
singing to tune, “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean.’ ) 

Oh, we are the Valentine Fairies! 

To-morrow is Valentine’s Day; 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


We do all we can to help others, 
Then scatter away to our play. 
(All skip to table and examine mate- 
rials there.) 


ist FArRY— 

Let me paint all the little hearts, 
2ND FAIRY— 

And J’ll draw Cupid and his darts. 
3RD FAIRY— ; 

Let me draw the doves and roses. 
4TH FAIRY— 

And I'll paint all the other posies. 
ALL FAIRIES— 


We will work like busy bees 
To finish many more like these. 


(They point to line of valentines 
overhead, then busy themselves at ta- 
ble. In a few moments they are seen 
to have a big bundle of valentines done 
which they place beside the sleeping 
Valentine Man. At door they sing be- 
fore going out; tune: “My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean.’) 

To-morrow some dear, little children 

Will hear from the Valentine Man. 

But we’ll keep our own little secret, 

And help him again if we can. 


(After they go out, Valentine Man 
awakes, sits up, rubbing his eyes, and 
speaks.) 

EKight o’clock of Valentine’s Day— 

I’ve slept a good ten hours away. 


' (He sees bundle of valentines beside 
him and picks it up.) 
But what’s this? 
asleep! 
Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 
There’s now enough for every one, 
I’m very glad to say. 
(Group of children enter, all speak- 
ing together.) 
Good morning! Pleasant wishes 
And lots of gay sunshine 
We bring you on this happy day, 
Good Mr. Valentine. 


(Valentine Man answers, passing a 
valentine to each child.) 


Done while I’m 


PLAYS AND 


Good morning, little children, 
I’ve some valentines for you. 
Here’s one for each, now run to 
school, 
For I’ve so much to do. 
A thousand more must go by mail 
To girls and boys, to-day. 
I’ll hurry to the post-office, 
And mail them, right away. 
(Valentine Man gathers all the other 
valentines, puts them in a big sack and 
all go out together, singing to tune 
“Wearing of the Green.) 
Oh, children dear, do you all know 
This jolly little man? ” 
It is good Mr. Valentine— 
Just help him all you can. 
To all we love—our parents, friends, 
Let’s send a greeting gay, 
With Cupid’s Darts and Bleeding 
Hearts 
On Valentine’s own day. 
Mary Charlotte Billings. 
SUGGESTIONS: Valentines made in the 
schoolroom by children themselves may be 
used to hang on line in Valentine shop 
and the bundle of valentines distributed 


should be from the teacher to the children 
—a surprise for the final performance. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
EXERCISE 


(To be given by three boys, dressed, 
if possible, in colonial costume, and each 
carrying a flag.) 
1st Boy— 

Who is the man whose deathless name 

Stands highest on our scroll of fame? 
2ND Bory— 

George Washington, whose birthday 


we 
Now celebrate with jubilee! 
1st Boy— 
Who, ’neath the famous Cambridge 
Elm, 
Of all our armies took the helm? 
3RD Boy— 
George Washington, whose country 
knew 
He would stand steadfast, strong, 
and true! 
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ist Bor— 
On Monmouth’s Plains, at Princeton’s 
fight, 
Who led the battle for the right? 
2ND Boy— 
George Washington, 
form 
Stood fearless ’mid the leaden storm! 
1st Boy— 
At Valley Forge, in want and woe, 
Who cheered the patriots, long ago? 
3RD Boy— 
George Washington, who shared in 
all 
Their misery, at duty’s call! 
1st Boy— 
At Yorktown’s heights who triumphed 
o’er 
Cornwallis on Virginia’s shore? 
2ND Boy— 
George Washington, who, conquering, 
saw 
His country freed from British law! 
1st Boy— 
Who first, as our President, 
To statesmanship his powers lent? 
3RD Boy— 
George Washington, who turned from 
rest 
And home, at fame’s sublime behest! 
1st Boy— 
The Father of his Country, he! 
The leader ’gainst her foes! And we 
From shore to shore, shall still pro- 
claim 
The glory of his honored name! 
Tell me, while future ages run, 
What place is held by Washington? 
(All advance to front of platform, 
and lifting their flags, emphasize each 
clause of the reply by vigorously wav- 
ing the Stars and Stripes above their 
heads.) 
“First in war! First in peace! 
First in the hearts of his country- 
men!” 


whose gallant 


(Close with patriotic song, as curtain 
falls.) 
Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 
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A SAFETY DIALOGUE 
CHARACTERS 


FOOTBALL 
POLICEMAN 
BASEBALL 
GROUP OF Boys 


AUTOMOBILE 
MOTORCYCLE 
TRUCK 


PLACE—A busy street corner. 


TIME—Just after the close of a ses- 


sion of school. 


AUTO (rushes by, making a noise as 
much like a car as possible) — 

Just stop, and look, and listen 

Before you cross the street. 

I’m a fast moving auto 

And might knock you off your feet; 

I wouldn’t mean to do it, 

But I can’t always stop 

Just the instant that I want to 

Even for that big fat cop. 

FOOTBALL (tumbles in)— 

Don’t play that game of football 

Out on the pavement wide. 

You never know what time a man 

Will take a fast joy-ride. 

I don’t enjoy being kicked out there 

When all those cars race by; 

If you’d get in the way of one 

’Twould be your end. Oh! my! 

MOTORCYCLE (rushes in with a chug, 
chug, and a bang)— 

A motorcycle quick am J— 

You’ll have to look out for me. 

I always go with a whiz and a bang, 

So fast you can hardly see. 

I don’t care much for corners, 

I like to kick up a dust. 

All I want is to get there 

If everything else goes “bust.” 


Truck (rumbles in with loud honk)— 
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Now I’m a great big heavy truck. 
I’m filled full to the brim. 

I’m afraid the boy who hops on me 
Will go home with a broken limb. 

I wonder why the boys all think 
It’s fun on me to jump. 

They can’t hang on so very well 
When I jerk across a bump. 


BASEBALL (boy rolls in)— 


Yes, I’m a baseball round and fat. 

I go whizzing through the air, 

But I don’t like those little games 
That are played just anywhere; 

Out in the street I’m tossed sometimes 
And after me come the boys. 

They don’t hear the approaching car, 
’Cause they make such a lot of noise. 


POLICEMAN (with a club and a star, who 


has been standing in sight on the 
corner, waves club and stops the on- 
comers )— 
If you think it’s fun to be a cop, 
Just stand here for a spell 
And watch the autos come and go 
And people rush pell-mell. 
My heart climbs right up in my throat, 
Then drops down in my shoes 
When I see the reckless way folks go— 
No wonder their lives they lose! 


Boys (who have been standing around 


watching, now gather in group and 
recite) — 
Let’s have a little club, boys, 
And try to pay attention 
To all the things that they have said 
And some they didn’t mention. 


‘We'll call it a “Safety-First Club,” 


We all can members be, 
And get a lot of others. 
Hurrah for the S. F. C.! 
Amy B. Fikenscher. 


Santa Claus Is Near 


Corners CAROLYN R. FREEMAN 


1.’Up so high, in the sky, *Christ - mas stars are peep - ing; 
2. Swiftand fleet, rein - deer feet ‘Light -ly come a - pranc - ing; 
3. "Now ’tis late, he'll not wait, *Don’t be - gin to wor - ry; 


SWhile a-round, on _ the ground, *Moon-beams light are sleep - ing. 
On the air, eve - ry - where, "Hear the sleigh-bells danc =- ing! 
Old Saint Nick, spry and quick, Trav - els in ao chur = ery. 


oe oO -y 


SLis - ten soft - ly, chil - dren dear, San - ta Claus will soon be near, 


BES a ce 
: = i SE Le Z 


Bring - ing with him Christ-mas cheer ‘To eve - ry - bod-y here. 


ee ee 


omiie. 1. Point upward. 2. Move fingers swiftly in twinkling motion. 
Represent moonbeams on ground by outward gesture. 4. Lean heads on hands see 
pillows, and close eyes. 5. Dance lightly from one foot to another. 6. Listen with 
hands to ears. 7. Glance at clock. 8. Smile and shake hands. 9. Shake fingers 
warningly. 


Ting-a-Ling-Ling. 


(MOTION SONG.) 
CATHERINE ALLISON CHRISTIE. 
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1. ‘San-ta Claus is com-ing here, we know, *Lis- ten for the jin - gle 
2. °He will find us wait-ing ev-'ry one— Read-y to sur-prisehim, 
3. 1San- ta Claus will ve - ry soon be here, °Rid-ing on hisswift and 


o'er the snow; 5We shall hear the rein-deer’s pranc -ing gait— 
oh, what fun! ‘'Won’twerun to meet him with de - light, 
sleek rein - deer; 'Wouldyouliketo see him?“with us stay— 


CHoRUvs, 


=== == SSS 


‘It will not be longwe’ll have to wait. 
8San-ta Clausso jol - ly, gay, andbright?} Mer-ry lit-tle bells at 
For he greetsthechil-dren first, they say. 


oo 
Christ-mas-tide,—Ting-a - ling-ling, Ting-a - ling - ling, Jin-gle all the 


MOTIONS 


Each child should have a string of small jingle bells around his neck. 

1. Both hands thrown gracefully outward. 2. Right hand held over ear, as if 
listening. 38. On word “prancing,” step forward with right foot, and on word “gait,” 
step forward with left. 4. Arms folded in front. 5. Hands clasped over head. 6. 
on words “Oh, what fun” shrug shoulders, and sing in laughing manner. 7. Girls 
daintily lift dress skirts a bit, boys begin to trot in position. 8. Clasp hands in 
front of chest. 9. Raise hands higher than in previous line, making it all one 
motion. 10. Point forefinger of right hand at audience. 11. Point forefinger at 
self. 12. Hands on waist. 4 


For every chorus jingle bells with right hand wherever “ting-a-ling” occurs. 


The First Snow 
ANNIE W. HUMPHREY 
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See the snow! Get your sleds, a- way we'll go! 
See the snow! Hear the wind be - gin to blow! 


CaS 
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oo 
To the hill, by the mill, Down we'll go with- out a spill. 
How it — sifts in - to drifts, Quick-ly then it up - ward lifts. 


Fi - do barks, ’tis a lark, To go skat-ing in the park! 


Snow-flakes whirl, tree - tops swirl Hap-py ev - “ry boy and girl! 


Oh! Ho! See the snow! Get your sleds, a - way we'll go. 
Oh! Ho! See the snow! Hear the wind be- gin’ to blow. 


Chick -a-dee-dee 


A. W. H. : , Annie W. Humperey 
Sprightly. 


leineeercap of black and _— suit’ of grey, 
2. In woods and fields and  hedg- es bare, Or flit - ting 


lit - tle f-e-] low, He braves the cold and 
yon - der on a tree, He’s up - side down, yes, 


Ses 
dares the storm, ‘‘Chick-a- dee, Chick-a- dee, Chick-a - dee - dee!” 
down-side u- p, “Chick-a- dee, Chick-a - dee, Chick-a - dee - dee!” 
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The Birthday of the King 


M. O. W. MaAupDE O. WALLACE 
la 
Y 4 aan) = Sn ree a Be ae es] 
7.2 Saas Sr] | Slee eal a ee ge 
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Tis the birth-day of the King, Hark, the chil-dren’s voic- es sing; 


Ap Ree sees SEES ae a —s— 
SIA — i aa 
-o ; je OF 
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_ Came the Wise Men from a- far, Guid-ed by a won-drous star, 
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And_ they fol - lowed where it _ led, To the Christ Child’s low-ly bed. 
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Joy -ful bells at Christ-mas ring For the birth-day of the King. 


The Little Lord of Christmas Day 


Emma Mauritz Larson Alice M. Beveridge 


Siately. 
FG = 


1. The Lit - tle Lord of Christ-mas Day, Lay cra-dled in _ the 
2. The Lit- tle Lord with-out a crown Lived in a _ lit - tle 
3. The Lit - tle Lord, He had to flee On jour - ney long, from 


SSS 


fra - grant hay, And all a- bout the sta- ble dim Soft 
com- mon town, With strag-gling streets and hum - ble door And 
King’s de-cree, A great road thronged by eve - ry race; They 


lowed the cat- tle hush-ing Him. Oh, all the coun-try folk of earth, 
shay-ings curled up - on the floor. Oh, all the folk of lit-tle towns 
smiled to see His ba-by face. Oh, all earth’s tray-’lers haste to Thee, 


They claim this friend of coun-try birth! 


Praise Him and bring Him lov-ing crowns! Subdued. 
Thou Lit+tle Lord of Land and Sea! 
ogo 7 It 
E- eo =e os : —~e— a 
ee oe —_ eae : 
we: Sage ww. naan 


Words used _by permission of The Youth’s Companion and Emma Mauritz Larson. 
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Away! Away! 


A Skating Song 


Myrtig A. LEONARD Cuas. E. Boyp 


a@- way! Sat gleam - ing, 
we _ shout, we to - geth - er, 
a- way! with glad hearts leap - ing, 


sil - ver path of shin - ing light. A - far, a- far, we're 
turn, we glide, and then we wheel, Now dart a- way with 


sing a - gain a blithe- some lay, As _ o’er_ the _ ice we 
(ag O_O gO gt hr 
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swift - ly speed- ing, A- way, a- way, thro’ frost - y night. 
speed of ar- row, To lilt of song and_ flash of _ steel. 
skim like swal-lows,In - to the night. a - way, a - way! 


Washington 


¥F. C. Fanny Comstock 


1, Af- ter the long and an- gry day, The noise of bat - tle dies; 


After the strife, the guerdon sweet, Gift of a nation, patriot son, 
Green is thy deathless fame; Falls to our hands from thine; 

Fathers to sons thy deeds repeat, Visioned in hope, by valor won, 
The ages speak thy name. Long may its glory shine. 


God of our fathers, save our land, 
Make us thy children all, 

Over us hold Thy shelt’ring hand, 
Strengthen us lest we fall. 


Flag Game 


L.. ROUNTREE-SMITH. CLARENCE L. RIEGE, 


1. ma bon-nie_ sol-dier boy, And I’ve come in search of you, 
2. Ev -’ry-where the ban-ners sway, For brave Wash-ing-ton to - day, 


Raise the roy-al ban-ners high, Flag of red, and white, and blue! 
To our coun-try we'll be true, Wayv- ing flags red, white, and blue! 
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